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CHAPTER I 

THE MUGHAL EMPIRE, i707-6l 


1 

■ 


SECTION I 

BAHADUR SHAH (1707-12) AND 
JAHANDAR SHAH (1712-3) 

War of Succession. M uham mad Muazzam, or 
Shah Alam, the second son of jVurangzib, was b orn in 
1643. After his elder brother Muhammad Sultan's cfSath 
in 1676 he became heir apparent. From 1664, when he 
succeeded Shayista Khan as Viceroy of the Dakhan, he 
had been participating in the campaigns against the 
Marathas and the Bijapuris, but in 1687 was arrested and 
imprisoned for his goodwill to AbiTTfiasan Kutb Shah. 

Seven years later he was set free and employed in pro¬ 
vincial government, Kabul becoming his charge in 1699. 

He was encamped near Peshawar when he learnt the news 
of his father's death. As he knew that a struggle for the 
throne with his brothers, Azam and Kam Bakhsh, could 
not be avoided, he hastened to get ready. He assumed Coiona 
the title of Bahadur Shah at his coronation near Lahore. °* 

His speedy seizure : of Agra and its treasures, with the co- ^ 
operation of his second son Muhammad Azim (Azim-usii- 
shan), was in contrast with the dilatory movements of 
Azam who, suspecting his son Bjdar^BaKht, a prince of 






RAJPUT AND SIKH REBELLIONS 

had prevented his capture of Agra before it 
into the hands of Bahadur Shah. Azam rejected 
brother's offer of partitioning the empire, and his son and 
himseif were defeated and killed in the battle of Jajau, 
*» near Agra. Kam Bakhsh’s discreditable doings in the 
Da khan resulted in his defeat and death early m . - 09, 
after his failure to accept the liberal terms offered by the 
emperor who had left Northern India in the previous year 
in order to deal with his brother. 

The Rajputs and the Sikhs. A jib--Singh of 
Mar war took advantage of Aurangzib’s death to assert his 
independence and regain Jodhpur. Early m 170b Baha¬ 
dur Shall proceeded to Amber, decided a succession 
dispute between the brothers, Savai jai Singh (grandson 
of fai Singh, the opponent of Sivaji) and Bijai Singh, and 
marched against Ajit Singh, who w as defeated ana made a 
mansabdar of 3,500. But the emperors expedition 
against Kam Bakhsh gave the opportunity to Ajit Singli, 
Tai Singu and Amar Singh of Mewar for a general attack 
on the Mughals. Bahadur Shah returned .rom the 
Dakhan in 1710 and followed a conciliatory policy towards 
the rebel States of Rajputana owing to the Sikh revolt. 
We have seen the fortunes of the Sikhs down to the death 
a, the 0 { their tenth and last guru, Govind Singh, m 1708. Une 
udo ' Banda posed as Govind Singh himself returned worn the 
other world to destroy the Muslims and styled himself 
Sacha Padishah or the True Emperor. He defeated the 
Mughals, destroyed Sadhaura (near Ambala), captured and 
looted Sirhind (near Patiala), and perpetrated atrocities 
including desecration of mosques and violation of Muslim 
women (1710). An attempt on Lahore however tailed. 
The emperor marched against Banda, who gave up 
Sadhaura and occupied the neighbouring fort of Lohgarh, 
from which he fled on its capture by the imperialists. In 
th* following year Sirhind was recovered by the Mugha.s, 
who defeated Banda again but did not pursue him. 
Though Bahadur Shah finally triumphed, the pseudo-gun* 


urn 
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CHARACTER OF BAHADUR SHAH 


i^d the emperor’s work nugatory after his death 
His attempt to introduce a word in the khutba 
on Shiah lines disturbed orthodoxy violently and was 
abandoned. 

Bahadur Shah as Emperor. Bahadur Shah was a 
luxurious sovereign who maintained the di gnity o f his 
position.. He was religious and superstitious but not 
bigoted though he gave no encouragement to Hindn^ talent 
in his administration. Unlike his father, he treated his 
sonS win; and they did not rebel against him though their 
struggle for the throne after his death was not warded 
off. He exhibited a remarkable capacity for concealing 
his feelings. He had the good sense to retain in sen-fee 
his father’s officers, who carried on the administration. 
His father’s dealings with him had undermined his 
energy and resolution, and his accession to the throne at 
the age of sixty-four found him incapable of determined 
policy and resolute action. Fie was over-generous and 
unable “ to say no to anyone.” He attempted to conci¬ 
liate both Asad Khan (the great officer of Aurangzibj and 
Munim Khan by appointing them Prime Minister and 
Finance Minister respectively in spite of his promise of the 
chief office to the latter whose ability and energy had 
contributed to his own elevation to the throne. “Although 
not a great sovereign, Bahadur Shah may be called, at 
least in comparison with his successors, a fairly success¬ 
ful one.” 1 

Jahandar Shah. Bahadur Shah had four sons: 
Muizz-ud-din (Jahandar Shah, b. 1661), Azim-ush-shan, 
Rafi-ush-shan and Jahan Shah, the second being the 
best of the. lot. But Zulfikar Khan (son of Asad Khan) 
the captor of Raigad in 1689, of Jinji in 1698, and of 
Wagingera in 1705, who was a past-master in the Dakhan 
warfare, who had been ambitious enough to contemplate 
the foundation of an independent kingdom after Aurangzib’s 
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JAHANDAR SHAH 

viiisaih, and who had sided with Azam and,, 
qiient to his death, with Bahadur Shah, now participated 
in the party strife at Delhi as leader of the Iranis (the 
Persian section of the foreigners as against the Turanis, 
or the Central Asian or Mughal section), and supported the 
three, princes against Azim, who died after his defeat, 
^ulfikar succeeded in separately overcoming Jahan Shah 
and Rafi-ush-shan—both of them died in the struggle—, 
secured the throne to Jahandar Shah, and became most 
powerful, his father Asad Khan continuing as Prime 
Minister. The emperor concentrated on pleasure in the 
company of Lai Kumari, a dancing-girl of low aegree, 
scandalised Delhi, and made his crown contemptible. He 
received an embassy from the Dutch who had already 
come into contact with his father. Farrukh-siyar, the 
second son of Azim, with the support 'of the Sayyid 
brothers, Hasan Ali (Abdullah Khan) : and Husain Ali, won 
.a victory over the imperial army at Khajwa (1712) and 
another near Agra (1713) over Jahandar Shah, who 
consequently fled incognito to Delhi, was imprisoned 
treacherously and ungratefully by Asad Khan and Zulfikar 
Khan, and put to death according to the victor’s order. 
Thus died “ the first sovereign of the house of Timur who 
proved himself absolutely unfitted to,rule.” 1 


SECTION II 

FARRUKH-SIYAR (1713-9) AND HIS SUCCESSORS AND 
THE SAYYID BROTHERS 

The Sayyid Brothers. After his coronation Farrukh- 
siyar (b. 1683) abolished the jizya which had been in 
force since its reimposition by Aurangzib in 1679, and put 
to death Zulfikar Khan who had executed the emperor's 
cider brother, though Asad Khan was allowed to die a 
natural death in 1716 at the age of eighty-eight. The 
ascendancy of the Sayyid brothers started; they belonged 


» Ibid., p. 24i. 
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■ THE SAYYID BROTHERS 

Industani (born in India) section of 'Muslim's. | 
j/estors had come from Mesopotamia centuries agq 
cere therefore neither Turanis nor Iranis. Among, 
'provincial appointments Was that of Mir Kamar-ud-dm 
(b. 1671), Chin Kilich Khan, now entitled Nizam-uFMullc 
(“ Regulator of the Realm ”), a Turani leader and the 
ablest man in the empire, who obtained charge of the six 
provinces of the Dakhan. The chief confidant of the 
emperor was Mir Jtimla Turani (of Samarkand in Turan),. 
who tried from the beginning to undermine the position 
of the Sayyid brothers, whose activities were frequently 
thwarted and undone by the secret orders of Farrukh-siyai: 
inspired by his real adviser. Thus the emperor from almost 
the commencement of his reign quarrelled with the Sayyid 
brothers and attempted to oust them from power, but 
his lack of determination and courage led to his submis¬ 
sion to them and exposed his supporters to their wrath* 
Further the Turanis and the Iranis—there were men of 
ability, military and civil, among them—were divided 
by religious differences ; they were Sunnis and Shiahs 
respectively. Though they combined against the Hindu¬ 
stanis, their mutual ill will, conspicuous under weak 
sovereigns, contributed to the ruin of the empire. 

Rebellions and the English Embassy. After the 
death of Bahadur Shah, Banda had regained Sadhaum 
and Lohgarh, which were captured by the Mughals in- 
1713. But the so-called Sikh guru recommenced his old 
atrocious activities. The imperialists captured him at 
Curdaspur (near Amritsar) in 1715, and a few months 
later he was barbarously executed by Abdus Samad Khai> 
in 1716. Further, the Sikhs were pursued and mercilessly 
dealt with, a price being put on every head. The 
rebellion of A jit Singh of Manvar was put down by Husain 
All in 1714. and the ! former’s daughter was married to the 
emperor in the following year. In 1716 Savai Jai Singh 
of Amber was sent to the neighbourhood of Agra against 
the Jats who had continued their activities as in the reign 
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THE SAYYID BROTHERS 

^rangzib, but their leader, Churatnan, maintail ^ 
ftion in his stronghold for more than a year, thouje 
emitted finally. The embassy of John Smrnan, who 
was at the Mughal court from 1714, to 1717, secured 
substantial concessions'to the English Company, and lit 
this connection /the services of William Hamilton, an 
English surgeon, were helpful to the emperor. 

Fall of Farrukh-siyar. During, the absence of 
Husain Ali in Rajputana (1714), the emperor encouraged 
the rebellion of Aj it Singh secretly. After Ins return to 
Delhi Husain threatened to resign along with bis brother, 
and the emperor yielded, though he continued his sec ret 
opposition when Husain Ali became Viceroy of the 
Dakhan towards the close of that year, superseding 
Nizam-ul-Mulk. In 1717 the jizya was reimposed. The 
persistent efforts of the emperor s confidential advisers to 
overthrow the Sayyid brothers having failed, Husain Ali 
returned from the Dakhan in 1719, with a Maratha army 
and Peshwa B*laji Visvanath (1713-20), after the conclu¬ 
sion of a treaty (subject to the' etriperor’s ratification) 
with Shahu giving him solid concessions. Ttiougn 
Farrukh-siyar had accepted the terms of that treat)', the 
Sayyid brothers resolved to ensure their Safety fipm the 
emperor’s plots; he was beaten, abused, dragged to tne 
presence of Abdullah, blinded, imprisoned, and killed aHsr 
a few months. “ To none, but extreme believers in the 
divinity that doth hedge a king will it seem wrong to 
have removed from power such a worthless thing as 
Farrukh-siyar. But the way of doing what had become 
almost a necessity was unduly harsh.,—The Sayyids were 
forced Into action by a regard for their own lives and 

honour.Farrukh-siyar prepared for himself the fate 

which finally overtook -him. Feeble, false, cowardly, 
contemptible, it is impossible either to admire or regret 
him.”* 


J Ibid , pf. 395-6. 
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The Savyid brothers who 


King-makers. 

the rise and fall of Farrukh-siyar continued 
tion as king-makers. The year 1719 witnessed the 
throne of Delhi occupied by four sovereigns. Farrukh- 
sivar was followed by Rafi-ud-Darajat (February to June), 
Rafi-ud-daulah (June to September) and Raushan-Akhtar 
(Muhammad Shah). Niku-siyar (son of Aurangzib’s third 
son Akbar), the emperor recognised by another party and 
living at Agra (May to August), was deposed by the 
Sayyids. During the reign of Rafi-ud-Darajat (b. *1699, 
the youngest son of Rafi-ush-shan), a consumptive, the 
jizya was abolished, and Nizam-ul-Mulk became Viceroy 
of Malwa. Husain All’s treaty with the Marathas received 
the emperor’s ratification ; Balaji Visvanath returned 
home with far mans (dated March, 13 and 24, 1719), 
granting the chauth and sardeshmukhi of the Dakhan and 
recognising the Svaraj , and with the mother of Shahu and 
other members of the Bhonsle family released by the 
emperor. From the dates of the farmans it is clear that 
Muhammad Shah, whose name is associated with those 
documents, could not have issued them. Rafi-ud-Dara- 
jat’s health deteriorated, and he was deposed a few days 
before his death. He was succeeded in June by his elder 
brother Rafi-ud-daulah (Shah Jahan II) who, like his 
predecessor, remained a prisoner of the Sayyids and dieci 
in September. Muhammad Shah (b. 1702), son oi Jahan 
Shah, was next elevated to the throne by the king¬ 
makers. 
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SECTION III 

MUHAMMAD SHAH (1719-48) AND NADIR SHAH’S 
INVASION (1738-9) 

Fall of the Sayyid Brothers. The ascendancy of 
the Sayyid brothers was brought to a close by their mutual 
quarrels and the hostility towards them of the Turanis 
and the Iranis. Nizam-ul-Mulk understood the mind of 
the emperor, opposed the Sayyids, and triumphed over 
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THE SAYYID BROTHERS 

r. /armies in Berar (1720). In the same year 
F^as murdered. Subsequently Abdullah Khan 
vannnad Ibrahim (the eldest son of Rafi-ush-shan and 
brother of the two predecessors of Muhammad Shah) 
emperor, but was defeated by the imperialists in the battle 
of Hasanpur (near Delhi). Ibrahim was captured and 
imprisoned (1720). The imprisonment of Abdullah came 
to an end in 1722, when he was put to death. We have 
seen the Sayyid brothers’ treatment of Farrukh-sivar. 
They belonged to a distinguished family and were not 
parvenus. Before their espousal of that emperor’s cause, 
they had served the empire well. They could not be 
accursed of unfair hostility to the Turanis, and even 
Nizam-ul-Mnlk tried to safeguard Abdullah’s life after his 
fall. They incurred the displeasure of the people for the 
fiscal oppression practised by their corrupt confidant, 
Ratan Chand. They encouraged learned men and 
sympathised with the poor—particularly Husain Ali. 
Abdullah Khan was “remarkable for forbearance, patience 
and extreme humanity.” 1 He produced a ven good 
impression on John Surman, who refers to hirn as the good 
Vizier. But he was superstitious, fond of pleasure, and 
at times neglected public business. Though Husain Ali 
was a man of energetic and prompt action and of 
determination, his vanity knew no bounds ; he said on one 
occasion that “ on whosoever’s head he cast the ^laclow 
of his shoe, that man would become the equal of the 
Emperor Alamgir.” 2 

Niz,am-ul-Mulk. Nizam-ul-Mulk’s capture of Asir- 
garh and Burhanpur and his victories at Khandwa (C. P.> 
and Balapur (Berar) over Dilawar Ali Khan and Alim 
Ali Khan respectively (both acting on behalf of the Sayyid 
brothers) in 1720 had made bis position safe in the 
Viceroyalty of the Dakhan. He further aimed at con¬ 
trolling the politics of Delhi. So in 1722 he became 


1 & 7 Irvine, op. cit II. pp >8 & 301. 
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/ Prime Minister and obtained rhe additional char 
*rat. But his failure to improve the administration 
unpopularity as a disciplinarian led to his with¬ 
drawal in 1723 to Aurangabad, which he reached in the 
following year. His deputy at Haidarabad, Mubariz 
Khan, marched against him under secret imperial orders, 
but wa? defeated arid killed in the veil-contested battle 
of Shakarkhelda (Berar). This victory of Nizam-ul-Mulk 
was followed in 1725 by his capture of Haidarabad, 
which became his * capital. In the same year he was 
confirmed as Viceroy of the Dakhan by the emperor, who 
conferred on him the title of Asaf Jah—“an Asaf 
(a character in Muslim legend famous for extraordinary 
intelligence and wisdom) in dignity.” Thus originated 
the Nizam’s State of to-day. 

Expansion of the Maratha Power. During the 
l’eshwaship of Baji Rao (1720-40) the expansion of the 
Maratha power seriously affected the practically indepen¬ 
dent State of Haidarabad and the Mughal Empire. Asaf 
Jah’s attack on Pocma was followed by his defeat at 
Palkhed (near Dau lata bad) in 1728, the beginning of the 
glorious career of Baji Rao. Tn the following year the 
Peshwa helped Chhatra Sal of Bundelkhand (b. 1650-d. 
1731), the rebel against Aurangzib who had recommenced 
bis anti-Mughal activities in 1720, succeeded in thwarting 
the ambition of Muhammad Khan Bangash, Governor of 
Allahabad, who had forced that Bundela to submit in 
1728. On his protege’s death, according to his will, 
Baji Rao obtained one-third of Bundelkhand. By 1731 he 
had established his power in Gujarat, which practically 
ceased to be a Mughal province after 1735. He invaded 
Malwa in 1732, and his progress resulted in his recogni¬ 
tion as Deputy Governor of Malwa by the emperor in 
1736. The Maratfiff invasion of Rajputana had begun in 
1734. In 1737 the Peshwa marched rapidly to the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, defeated a Mughal army, and 
retreated plundering on the way. This astonishing 
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NADIR SHAH 

istracion of his military might led to his appoint? 
overnor of Malwa by the emperor, who agreeo: 
HftigLke an annual payment to him. In the same year Asaf 
Jah became Prime Minister of the empire again, and 
next year (1738) was defeated by Baji Rao at Bhopal and 
forced to sign a humiliating treaty ceding the whole of 
Malwa to the Marathas and giving them other favourable 
terms. Thus did the great Peshwa, “the most remark¬ 
able man, next to Sivaji himself, that his nation had 
produced,” 1 carry out his policy of “ striking at the 
trunk of the withering tree ” (the Mughal Empire). 
Finally in 1743 the emperor ceded Malwa to Balaji Rao. 

Rise of Nadir Shah.. The Safavi dynasty of Persia 
was overthrown in 1722 by the Ghilzais (an Afghan tribe) 
of Kandahar. Nadir Kuli (“ the Slave of the Wonderful,” 
i.e. of God), a Persianised Turkish shepherd of Khorasan, 
was born in 1688. After experiencing some vicissitudes of 
fortune, he espoused the cause of Shah Tahmasp II Safavi 
who had been living in a corner of North Persia, seized 
Khorasan in 1727, and by 1730 had freed Persia from the 
Afghan domination. The failure of Shah Tahmasp against 
the Turks led to his deposition in 1732 by Nadir Kuli 
who enthroned the former’s son, Shah Abbas III, a few 
f ; months old, and himself became Regent. He recovered 
the lost provinces of Persia from Turkey and Russia and 
restored the kingdom to its original limits. On the death 
of the infant king in 1736, Nadir Kuli crowned himself 
Shah of Persia and established the Sunni faith as the 
State creed. He captured Kandahar in 1738. 

Invasion of India (1738 9). Nadir Shah’s invasion 
of the Mughal Empire was preceded' by his despatch of 
three successive envoys to request Muhammad Shall not 
to afford asylum in the province of Kabul to the Afghans 
fleeing from Kandahar, but nothing was done to satisfy 
the Shah. He seized Kabul and Peshawar in 1738 and 
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INVASION OF INDIA (1739) 


ire in the following year. Many Mughal nobles hi 
(raged his invasion of India. He sent a conciliatory 



lofter to the emperor, pointing out that he had been very 
badly treated—the messenger conveying his complaint 
from Kabul to the emperor had been killed—and that his 
object now was to chastise the un worthy advisers of the 
emperor. No Mughal noble was willing to lead the army 
against Nadir Shah, not even Asaf Jah, and Muhammad 
Shah assumed the leadership. The decisive battle fought 
at Karnal (between Panipat and Thanesar) was a butchery 
of the Mughal army, and the emperor sent Asaf Jah to the 
conqueror to make peace. Nadir Shah rebuked the 
emperor’s past attitude towards him and followed him to 
Delhi (March, 7) after receiving the keys of the imperial 
treasury. An attack on some Persian soldiers and the 
subsequent rumour of the invader’s death resulted in the 
murder of about 900 of his followers. This provocation 
aggravated by stones thrown at him led to his oider for a 
general massacre, in which about 30,000 perished and 
which was stopped consequent on the appeal of the 
emperor through Asaf Jah. Nadir Shah enriched himself 
not only' at the expense of Muhammad Shah and his 
officers but also of the people of Delhi, and his gains v. ere 
besides nearly fifteen crores of rupees in cash, the Peacock 
Throne^ (which is not extant, but a modern Persian imita¬ 
tion of it exists now at Teheran), the Koh-i-Nur 
and other valuables, “ a thousand elephants, seven thou¬ 
sand horses, ten thousand camels, a hundred eunuchs, a 
hundred and thirty' writers, two hundred builders, a 
hundred masons, and two hundred carpenters.” 1 Asaf 
Jah was relieved of a crore and a half of rupees. Nur 
Bai, a dancing-girl, bewitched the conqueror so much that 
she narrowly escaped transportation to Persia. Nadir 
Shah annexed the trans-Indus parts of the Mughal Empire, 
married his youngest son to a grand-daughter of Ivam 
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nadir shah’s glory and infamy 

H^xh^h (son of Aurangzibl, advised Muhammad Shl^ 
aSdlSi the jaghir and mansabdari systems to pay 
officers in cash and prohibit the maintenance of t< oops by 
them—, and drew his attention to the Ciaftiness and 
unscrupulousness of Asaf Jah. He exhorted the nobles to 
obey Muhammad Shah and issued a farmun to Baji Kao 
asking him “to serve the emperor honestly and well” 
After remaining at Delhi for nearly two months he 
commenced his return journey on May 5, 1739. 

Greatness oi Nadir Shtxh. In 1740 Nadir Shah 
conquered Bokhara and Khiva and reached the height of 
his power and prestige. “But his character was spoiled 
by success, and the remaining years of his life are a recor^ 
of ever-increasing cruelty and avarice, which made him 
detested as a bloody tyrant by the very people whom he 
had freed from the intolerable Afghan yoke. In 1/4/ 
he was murdered in Khorasau. The treasu.es of India 
made him a miser who cancelled the order he had passed 
from Delhi abolishing all taxes in Persia for three years 
and who never utilised them in the regeneration of hts 
country. He attempted to extirpate the Shiah creed and 
failed as an administrator. But he was a great general, 
particularly an eminent tactician, who exhibited remarka¬ 
ble vigour, courage and determination. He made his 
dominions more extensive than those of the Safavis, and 
was wise enough not to covet the throne of Delhi. He 
was the first Persian ruler to understand the importance 
of the navy. “ The shepherd, who by his military genius 
had fre/d Iran from the Afghans, the Turks and other 
invaders, realised his dazzling ambition, and sat on the 

throne of Cyrus, of Noshirwan, and of Shah Aboas.. . 

the last great conqueror in Asip..Had Nadir Shall died 

after the campaigns in India, Bokhara and Khiva, he 
would have been the national hero for all time. 


1 Sir Percy Sykes, A Hi ior}' of Persia, If (1930), p. 265. 

2 Ibid., pp. 255, 271 274. 
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THE MARATHAS IN EASTERN INDIA 

edition of the Mughal Empire (1739). Besides; 
righal territories seized by Nadir Shah, his invasion 
lad ruined the Panjab, and the rehabilitation of the 
empire was impossible owing to the character of the 
Padishah and of his nobles. Even Asaf Jah, the only 
imperial officer who could undertake such a task, w as a 
typical opportunist in politics, and the emperor who was 
averse to public affairs did not possess the capacity to 
benefit by the advice of Nadir Shah, or of Asaf Jah, who 
left. Delhi in 1740. During the remaining years of 
Muhammad Shah’s reign, il the Government grew weaker 
and v/eaker and matters drifted as before” (Sarkar). 1 
The serious diminution in the empire’s power and prestige' 
attracted the attention of the Marathas to Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa. 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. After the death of 
Viceroy Jafar Khan (Murshid Kuli Khan who founded 
Murshidabad, different from the Diwan of Aurangzih 
during his second Viceroyalty of the Dakhan) in 1727, 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa were governed by his son-in-law, 
Shuja-ud-din, who on his death in 1739 was followed by 
his son, Sarafraz Khan. Under the Viceroy there were 
the Governors of the three provinces. Alivardi Khan, 
Governor of Bihar, defeated and killed Sarafraz Khan, 
became Nawab of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in 1740, and 
obtained the emperor’s ratification of his usurpation for a 
present to him of a crore of rupees. 2 He established his 
authority in Orissa in the following year, and one of his 
enemies invited Raghuji Bhonsle of Nagpur to invade 
Bengal. The latter’s Prime Minister, Bhaskar Ram, over- 
whelmed Alivardi Khan and occupied the whole of 
Western Bengal in 1742, and his soldiers plundered the 
country and perpetrated terrible atrocities—torture, muti¬ 
lation, rape and arson. The incomplete “ Maratha ditch ” 
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1 Irvine, op. cit.,11, p. 379. 

2 (. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, I (1932), pp. 71-: 
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Jdxig to protect Calcutta. At last the Nawab fq&| j 
^ invaders to withdraw. In 1743 Raghuji’s progress as 
far as the vicinity of Mtushidabad, capital of Bengal, was 
undone by his defeat at the hands of Alivardi Khan aided 
by Peshwa Balaji Rao, who had come to an agreement 
with the emperor and whose unfriendly relations with 
Raghuji from 1740 lasted till a reconciliation was effected 
between the two by Shahu later in the same year. In 
1744 Bhaskar Ram’s destructive invasion of Bengal result¬ 
ed in the treacherous massacre of himself and many of his 
officers. In the following year Raghuji captured Cuttack, 
became master of most of Orissa, raided Burdwan, invaded 
Bibar, returned to Bengal after an indecisive encounter 
with Alivardi Khan, and plundered and destroyed the 
neighbourhood of Murshidabad. Subsequently he sus¬ 
tained a defeat, and though the Marathas were expelled 
from Bengal (1746), thev maintained their position in 
ri-ition Orissa. The struggle continued in the following years, 
tea ‘in 1749 the Nawab regained and again lost Cuttack. 

' The Marathas invaded Bengal in 1750. At last in 
the following year they concluded peace with the Nawab 
who practically ceded Orissa to them in satisfaction of 
their claims to the chauth and sardeshmukhi of Bengal, 

' Bihar and Orissa. 1 Alivardi Khan died in 1756 at the age 
of eighty, leaving his position to his grandson and grand¬ 
nephew, Siraf-ud-daulah (In 1733), and the following year 
witnessed the victory of Plassey and the establishment of 
the British power in Bengal. 

Muhammad Shah. Muhammad Shah, “ never 
without a mistress in his arms and a glass in his hand,” 
was young and very handsome, though uneducated. His 
excessive sexual indulgence and his addiction to opium 
rapidly undermined his health. Except on two occasions 
he never left Delhi. He neglected public affairs and 
concentrated on the seraglio, parks and animal fights. 


iratha 


1 K. Datta, Alivardi and His Times (1939), Chapter III. 
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his favourites—mostly women and eunuchs who took 
advantage of his ill health and mental imbecility. In 
1720 the jizya was abolished again though the loss to the 
exchequer amounted to four crores of rupees. “ After an 
abortive attempt at its revival made by Ni; am-ul~\hilk in 
1 723 and a merely nominal re-institution (in 1725; which 
was never carried out, we hear nothing more of the levy 
in India of this oppressive tax.” 1 Ajit Singh of Marwar 
rebelled in 1721, but returned to the path of loyalty. 
Three years later he was murdered by his second spn, 
Bakht Singh, for the alleged crime of incest with the 
latter’s wife, and succeeded by the murderer's elder 
brother, Abhai Singh. Churaman Jat committed suicide 
in 1721, and Savai jai Singh reduced the Jats in the 
following year. Badan Singh, Chinaman’s nephew, who 
became Raja of Dig (Bharatpur, Raj pu tana), subordinate 
to Delhi, was the founder of the Bharatpur State of today. 

Jaipur. Savai Jai Singh (b. 1699-d. 17431 of Jaipur 
who came to the throne at the age of eighteen was not 
only a soldier but also a man of intellectual vigour. 
He promoted the cause of science by constructing four * 
astronomical observatories with the services of three L A 
Jesuits, one from Bengal and two from Germany. As 
Governor of Malwa he failed against the Marathas, came 
into intimate contact with Baji Rao, and persuaded the 
emperor to come to terms with him. In 1741 he was 
defeated by Abhai Singh of Marwar (1724-49), and 
towards the close of his life he became a hopeless 
sensualist and continued hi? heavy drinking. His death 
was followed for seven years by quarrels between his sons, 
Ishwari Singh (1743-50) and Madhav Singh, both of 
whom were aided in succession by the Marathas. Finally 


1 Irvine, op. cit II, p. 103. 
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wari committed suicide in 1750, and was succ.e3J^ 
adhav, who came into serious conflict with his ailTesi 
and in the following year about 1,500 of them were 
massacred at Jaipur, 

Rebellion in Rohilkhand. Owing to immigration 
in the seventeenth century came into existence Afghan 
colonies in S h ah j ah an pur, Farrukhabad and Rohilkhand. 
Muhammad Khan Bangash (Eastern Afghanistan), the 
enemy of Ghhatra Sal Bundela, founded Farrukhabad 
(named after Emperor Farrukfnsiyar) in 1714, and 
besides being the Nawab of his territories, held the 
provincial government, first of Allahabad and then of Malwa 
PF died in 1743, and his son became Nawab of Farrukha¬ 
bad. But the greatest Afghan settlement was in the region, 
known earlier as Katehr and later as Rohilkhand (the land 
of the Rohillas, Rohelas or Ruhelas—people of the hill 
Muham- country, i . e. Afghanistan). The founder of the Rohilla 
-IdTtKc P° wer » Ali Muhammed Khan, whose nationality is 
lohSia ^ uncertain—he is regarded as a Hindu Jat—> after the death 
?owar 0 f his adoptive father (an Afghan of Kandahar) about 
1721, established his position in the Bareilly District 
(U. P.) and rose into prominence after 1727. Within ten 
years he obtained the title of Nawab. Subsequent to the 
* invasion of Nadir Shah, Ali Muhammad’s power grew 
rapidly. In 1741 he defeated the leader of the punitive 
expedition sent against him by the imperial Prime Minister, 
conquered the neighbouring districts, and was appointed 
Governor of Rohilkhand at the instance of that minister 
himself. In the following year he annexed a few more 
adjacent regions and cherished the ambition of imitating 
Sher Shah. In 1745 the emperor was persuaded to march 
againt the rebel who, on his submission, was sent to 
Sirhind as a manscibdar of 4000. .But the conduct of 
the campaign exhibited the moral collapse of the imperial 
authority. 1 Ali Muhammad however took advantage of 


1 Sarkar, op. cit I, p. 58. 
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iali’s invasion, returned to MoradabsXC 
master of Rahilkhand, and died in tht^ 

Ahmad Shah Abdali. Ahmad Khan, an Afghan 
of the Abdali clan, became a prisoner of Nadir Shah in 
3 737, but soon rose high in the estimation of his master, 
who said : “ I have not found in Iran, Turan or Hind any 
man equal to Ahmad Abdali in capacity and character” 3 
Unable to avenge Nadir’s assassination in 1747, Ahmad 
secured a portion of the Delhi loot, including the 
Koh-i-Nur, and withdrew from Khorasan to Kandahar. 

On the way he crowned himself king with the title of 
Durrani Padishah (“ Pearl among Kings ”), and after his 
capture of Kandahar and Kabul, became master of 
Afghanistan. The condition of the Panjab facilitated 
his invasion of it. The death of Zakariya Khan, Governor 
of the Pan jab from 1726 to 1745 (in succession to his 
father, Abdus Samad Khan, who had governed it from 
1713 to 1726), who had distinguished himself as a strong 
and beneficent administrator, was followed by the 
usurpation of Hayatullah Khan (Shah Nawaz Khan), 
whose elder brother was favoured by the emperor. Shah 
Nawaz in order to strengthen his position allied himself 
with Ahmad Shah Abdali, but subsequently backed out of 
the alliance. In 1747 the latter captured Peshawar and 
Lahore, and Sirhind in 1748. The imperial government 
moved slowly, and in the battle of Manupur, near Sirhind, Battle o 
Ahmad Shah’s initial progress was nullified by an Manu P‘ J 
accidental explosion which obliged bis withdrawal to 
Afghanistan. This success of the Mughal army under 
the nominal command of Prince Ahmad was followed, a 
few weeks later, by the death of Muhammad Shah. 




pp. 


1 Sir John Strachey, 'Hastings and the Rohilla War (1892), 
10-15- ' 

2 Sarkar, op. cit. t I, p. 201. 
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SECTION IV 



AHMAD SHAH i l 748-54) AND THE 
ABDALi INVASIONS 

Ahmad Shah. Ahmad Shah, aged twenty-two at 
his accession to the throne, was not only weak in intellect 
and uneducated but also “ vicious, dissipated, perfidious, 

, pusillanimous, and utterly worthless.’* 1 His sovereign 
powers were exercised by Javid Khan, a eunuch, who 
i stimulated the avidity of the emperor for wine and 
women. The height of Ahmad Shah’s childishness was 
reached in 1753 when he appointed his son m the third 
vaar of his life to the Governorship of the Panjab, and tin 
infant twelve months old to act as his deputy. The 
emperor’s mother, Udham Bai, a dancing-girl who had 
been elevated to the rank of queen by Muhammad Shah, 
exerted her evil influence on the administration, and her 
relations with Javid Khan were scandalous. To the place 
of Prime Minister was chosen Safdar Jang, an Irani and a 
Shiah, who had succeeded in 1739 his uncle and father-in- 
law, Saadat Khan (1724-39), styled Burhan-ut-Mulk, to 
the government of Oudh. We shall see how that appoint¬ 
ment immersed the empire in a sea of trou.iles. 
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RAJPUT ANA BECOMES INDEPENDENT Ws 

isive territories of the Nawab of Farrukhafcaof 
Ahmad Khan, son of Muhammad Khan Bangash, 
defeated Safdar Jang and besieged Allahabad. Though 
the fort was not captured, the town was looted and burnt, 
and many women were taken prisoners. The invasion of 
Oudh was however repelled (1751), and Safdar Jang, with 
the aid of the Marathas and of Suraj Mai Jat, conquered 
Rohilkhand and Farrukhabad. In the following year 
peace was concluded, and the two Afghan principalities 
improved their position only after 1761. 1 

Marwax (1749-52). Abhai Sing of Marwar died in 
1749, and his son Ram Singh’s succession was disputed by 
the latter’s uncle, Bakht Singh, who secured imperial 
support. Salabat Khan (Zulfikar Jang) on his way to 
Rajputana attacked the Jats, and was defeated by Suraj 
Mai in 1750. The imperial general after an indecisive 
campaign against Ram Singh concluded peace with him, 
and the empire’s loss was financial and moral. In the 
following year Bakht Singh, without imperial support, 
overthrew Ram Singh and became ruler of Marwar. Thus 
the last attempt of the Mughal power to reassert itself in 
Rajputana failed. This was followed by the conquest of 
Ajmer by Marwar in 1752 and of Ranthambhor by Jaipur 
in 1753, and Rajputana was freed completely from the : 
Mughal yoke. 

The Abdali Invasions (1749-52). The govern¬ 
ment of the Panjab was weakened by the machinations of 
Safdar Jang against its Governor, and Ahmad Abdall 
inarched cowards Lahore (second invasion) in 1749, but 
was persuaded to withdraw by the cession of Sialkot and 
three other places. He thus obtained “ the first slice of 
India proper” in 1750. Two years later he defeated 
Muin ui-Mulk, Governor of the Panjab, and the provinces 
of Lahore and Multan were ceded to the conqueror by thm 
emperor. 
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Revolt of Safdar Jang (1753)* from the _ 
ng of the reign the emperor and Javid Khan attempted 
to undermine the power of Safdar Jang, Prime Minister 
and Viceroy of Oudh, who broke with them on 
account of their cession of Lahore and Multan to Ahmad 
Abdali, while he had promised subsidies to the Marathas 
for their aid against that Afghan. Safdar Jang effected 
the murder of Javid Khan and became the bitter enemy of 
the emperor and his mother (1752). In the same year 
Ghazi-ud-din, the eldest son of Asaf Jah, was poisoned at 
Aurangabad by his step-mother (mother of Nizam All), and 
he had been ' till recently at the Delhi court as Amir-ul- 
Urriara, or Chief Noble, and as his father’s representative. 
His son, Ghazi-ud-din II (b. 1736), now became powerful. 
He was a poet, a calligrapher, a linguist, and, above ail,'a 
great scholar. He was also a man of action with 1 
capacity for leadership. “But all these splendid gifts 
were vitiated by an utter lack of the moral sense, a 
boundless ambition, a shameless greed of money, and a 
ferocious cruelty of disposition that made him one of the 
monsters of Delhi history.” 1 He sided with the emperoi 
against Safdar Jang whose ruin he wished to compass, 
and the Prime Minister rebelled in 1753 For six months 
Delhi and its neighbourhood witnessed looting and blood¬ 
shed. While Safdar, a Shiah, was helped by Suraj Mai, 
Najib Khan Rohilla supported Ghazi-ud-din, a Sunni. 
The struggle between the two opponents developed into 
a Shiah-Sunni fight, but no decisive results were obtained. 
Peace was made; Safdar retired to his province of Oudh, 
died in the following year, and was succeeded by ms son 
Shuja-ud-daulah (1754-75). 

Deposition of the Emperor (1764). Ghazi-ud- 
din’s punitive expedition against Suraj Mai increased the 
military reputation of the latter, though the former had 
been helped by the Marathas. The emperor, well disposed 


1 Sarkar, op..cit. t I, p. 447. 
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die Jat leader, had left Delhi along with hi: 
^Minister (intizam-iid-daulah, uncle of Ghazi-ud-din) 
*r to aid Suraj Mai if necessary. This policy of the 
emperor provoked Ghazi-ud-din. The contemplated 
attack on the emperor by the Marathas led to his secret 
return to Delhi without his army, which was consequently 
plundered by them. Ghazi-ud-din proceeded with his 
allies to Delhi, became Prime Minister by compelling the 
emperor, deposed him, enthroned Jahandar Shah’s son 
Alamgir II (Aurangzib being Alamgir I), and subsequently 
blinded Ahmad Shah and his mother. 


SECTION V 

ALAMGIR II (1754-9) AND SHAH ALAM II (1759-1806) 

AND THE ABDALI INVASIONS (Contd.) 

Alamyir II. Alamgir II became emperor at the age 
of fifty-five, and had suffered much after his father’s 
supersession by Farrukh-siyar in 1713. He consciously 
imitated Aurangzib in some respects, and was like him Compa* 
devoted to study and orthodox practices. But the second 
Alamgir was no man of action. He paid particular atten¬ 
tion to his seraglio and was satisfied with his position as 
a political cipher, enjoying the pleasures unavailable to him 
in his earlier days. In short, he was active in a limited 
sphere though politically non-existent, studious, sober, 
religious, indifferent to music and dance, and free from 
vice generally, though addicted to the pleasures of the 
harem in his advanced age. 

Badan Singh and Suraj Mai. In 1722 Badan Singh, 

Raja of Dig, became a vassal of Delhi. He received much 
encouragement from Sava i Jai Singh whom he regarded as 
his overlord. He erected the forts of Dig, Kumher, 0 f°tLi 
Bharatpur and Wer (all in the Bbaratpur State, Raj- Jat Powe 
putana). His adopted son Suraj Mai, the greatest of Jat 
generals and statesmen, was born in 1708. He was the 
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INVASION OF INDIA (1757) 

^dti/al ruler of the Jat kingdom during the latter ha 

reign of his adoptive father, who died in 1756. He 
participated in the imperial campaign against Rohilkhand 
in 1745. Three years later he aided Jaipur against the 
Marathas. His defeat of Salabat Khan and his support to 
Safdar Jang on many occasions have been noticed. His 
successful defence of Kumher in 1754 against Ghazi-ud- 
din II and the Marathas made him famous throughout 
India. In 1756 he became king and put down the revolt 
of his son. He strengthened Dig and particularly Bharat- 
pur, the latter being his capital. We shall see his 
subsequent activities from 1757 to his death in 1763. 

The Fourth Abdali Invasion (1757). M'oin-ul- 
Miilk, Governor of the Panjab (defeated and reinstated by 
Ahmad Abdali in 1752), died in the following year, and 
was succeeded by his infant son, whose Mother-Regent 
Mughlani Begam was controlled by her eunuchs who 
ministered to her pleasure. The anarchical condition of 
the Pan jab under her induced Ghazi-ud-din II, the 
imperial Prime Minister, to regain that province, and his 
first attempt proved abortive owing to a mutiny of his 
unpaid soldiers (at Panipat), who dragged him through the 
streets and insulted and maltreated him in other ways 
(1755). Next year he proceeded to Ludhiana, sent his 
men to Lahore to capture Mughlani Begam (his aunt and 
mother-in-law), and appointed his own Governor of the 
Pan jab. This provocation led to Ahmad Abdali s fourth 
invasion of India. He captured Lahore, pardoned Ghazi- 
ud-din, sacked Delhi (1757), remaining there for nearly a 
month, and married a Mughal princess to his son Timur 
Shah. Subsequently he sent Ghazi-ud-dm against Shuja- 
ud-daulah of Oudh, who was able to maintain his position 
with the help of Saduliah Khan, son of Ali Muhammad 
Rohilla and son-in-law of Hafiz Ranmat Khan. The 
Afghan invader marched against Suraj Mai, captured one 
of his forts, massacred even pilgrims at Muttra, and plun¬ 
dered Agra. Unmentionable atrocities were perpetrated 
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GHAZI-UD-DIN II 


/Abdali, and an outbreak of cholera in his camp 
J. to his return home. He had obtained enormous booty 
(three to twelve crores) and oppressed and dishonoured 
the people, high and low. He had made Najib Khan, the 
Chief Noble, styled Najib-ud-daulah, entrusted to him the 
emperor who had no confidence in Ghazi-ud-din, and 
mn-iied one of the widows of Muhammad Shah at her own 
request. Further the “ fierce Afghan of grand-fatherly 
age, whose two ears had been docked (by his master Nadir 
Shah) and nose was rotting from a leprous carbuncle” 1 
had forcibly married Ha/.rat Begam (daughter of Muham¬ 
mad Shah), seventeen years old, who had refused to marry 
Alamgir II in 1756 and declared that she would prefer 
death. 


SiL 


Misery 

Hazra 

Begas 


Ghazi-ud-din II (1757-9). Freed from the 
domination of the Abdali, Ghazi-ud-din, with the support 
of Ahmad Khan of Farrukhabad and the Marathas. 
besieged Najib-ud-daulah and Alamgir in the Delhi fort 
for more than a month. The withdrawal of the Rohilla 
from the capital resulted in the emperor’s submission to 
Ghazi-ud-din (1757). Next year the Marathas conquered 
the Panjab and expelled Timur Shah, Governor of the 
Pan jab and son of the Abdali. In the same year Ghazi- 
ud-din attacked Prince Ali Gauhar (Shah Alam II), the , 
eldest son of the emperor, and forced him to leave Delhi. 
Thus began that prince’s protracted peregrinations which 
ended only in 1772 with his return to that city. In 
1759 the Marathas attempted to reduce Najib-ud-daulah 
bv besieging him at Shukartal (near Saharanpur, U. P.) 
and invading Rohilkhand, but failed owing to Shuja-ud- 
daulah’s support to the 'atter. Ahmad Abdali’s fifth 
invasion of India in the same year relieved Najib-ud- 
dauiah. But Ghazi-ud-din could not contemplate with 
equanimity the emperor’s coming again into the power of 
that Afghan king. Moreover, Alamgir II had alienated the 


y Sarkar, op. cit II, p. 128. 
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THE MARATHA DISASTERS 

ipathy of his Prime Minister by his friendly atjfljije , 
ards Najib-ud-daulah and the Abdali. So Ghazi-uc 
din murdered the emperor and Intizam-ud-daulah and 
enthroned the grandson of Kam Bakhsh (son of Aurangzib) 
as Shah jahan III. A few weeks later Ali Gauhar, aged 
thirty, crowned himself emperor near Sasaram (Bihar) 
and assumed the title of Shah ^ Alam II (1759-1806). 
Afraid of the Afghan invader, Ghazi-ud-din sought and 
secured the hospitality of Suraj Mai, and thus suffered 
political extinction though he seems to have lived till 
1800. 

The Abdali’s Fifth Invasion (1759 61). The 

Maratha occupation of the Panjab in 1758 resulted in 
Ahmad Abdali’s fifth invasion of India in the following 
year. He recovered the Panjab and marched against 
Delhi, and was joined by the Afghan chiefs of Rohilkhand 
and Farrukhabad. He encountered Dattaji Sindhia at 
the Barari Ghat (near Delhi) early in 1760, and the latter 
was defeated and killed. Malhar Rao Holkar was subse¬ 
quently overpowered near Sikandara (near Delhi). In the 
same year a great army under Sadashiva Rao Bhao, who 
had distinguished himself in the battle of Udgir (Bidar 
Dt., Haidarabad), reached Delhi and captured it. Failing 
to persuade Shuja-ud-daulah to withdraw from his alliance 
with the Abdali, the Bhao deposed Shah jahan III and 
made Shuja-ud-daulah Prime Minister of the new emperor, 
jawan Bakht (the eldest son of Shah Alam II), in order to 
create misunderstandings between the Afghan invader and 
his ally of Oudh. Aiming at the inoccupation of the Panjab 
in order to prevent the Abdali’s retreat, the Maratha general 
left Delhi, and early in 1761 was defeated and killed in the 
(third) battle of Panipat. \Ve shall see later how this 
disaster affected the Marathas, who fell from then supreme 
position in India during the previous year. After his great 
triumph, the Afghan conqueror lived for a few weeks at 
Delhi, and importuned by his soldiers, returned home 
after recognising Shah Alam II as emperor and making 
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LAHORE AND DELHI 

-daulah Prime Minister and Najib-ud-daulah tlu$ 
foble, The troubles created by the Sikhs brought 
the Abdali to Lahore again in 1762. His religious 
intolerance in destroying the Sikh temple at Amritsar and 
defiling “the Pool of Immortality” sharpened the resist¬ 
ance of that people. His attempt to stabilise the 
government of Delhi by an agreement with the Marathas 
was futile, but he succeeded in annexing Kashmir. After 
his return home the Sikhs became predominant in the 
Pan jab and controlled Lahore. His last visit to the 
province in 1767 proved the difficulty of holding it. He 
died in 1773. 

Delhi after Panipat. As Regent, Najib-ud-daulah 
controlled Delhi from 1761 to his death in 1770. Panipat 
did not revive the authority of the Mughal Emperor who 
was in exile, and may be regarded as practically closing 
the history of the later Mughals. Suraj Mai who had with 
tact conserved his resources during the Afghano-Maratha 
struggle found his position strong after Panipat. He 
captured Agra in the very year of that battle. He further 
extended his power and came into conflict with Najib-ud- 
daulah, in the course of which the Jat hero died in 1763, 
having played a prominent part in public affairs during the 
last twenty years of his life. His son Jawahir’s restless 
career closed with his death in 1768. Najib-ud-daulah 
was the greatest personality in the history of Delhi during 
the decade follow ing Panipat; he possessed military, 
administrative and diplomatic ability of a high order. 
The story of Shah Alam II whose desire to return to 
Delhi was fulfilled only in 1772 with Maratha support will 
be narrated in another place. In 1765 he had granted 
the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to the English 
Company. 
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THE MUGHAL COLLAPSE 
SECTION VI 

RUIN OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE 

* Stages. We have seen the annexation of the trans- 

Indus parts of the Mughal Empire by Nadir Shah in 1739, 
the Maratha seizure of Gujarat and Malwa by 1741, the 
cession of the Panjab to the Abdali in 1752; the heredi¬ 
tary succession to the governments of the Panjab, Bengal, 
Ondh . and Haidarabad; the practical independence of 
pen? 1 these provinces and of Rajputana and the establishment of 
n ce the British power in Bengal; rebellions of various kinds 
and the civil war of 1753 ; the activities of the king¬ 
makers, the Sayyid brothers and Ghazi-ud-din II; and the 
sufferings of the empire from the invasions of Nadir Shah 
and Ahmad Abdali; and the ubiquitous activities of the 
Marathas. The retirement of Safdar Jang to Oudh after 
his tussle with Ghazi-ud-din in 1753 completed the pro¬ 
cess by which the major provinces looked after their own 
affairs and showed indifference to the fortunes of the 
empire, which had been reduced to Delhi and its 
neighbourhood. 

Causes. We have analysed the causes of the 
Mughal Empire’s decline in the latter half of the seven¬ 
teenth century. The debilitating factors mentioned in 
that connection rapidly operated in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, along with additional factors actually 
Com P a ^sing die ruin of the empire. We saw the weak- 
lavdky nesses of the successors of Bahadur Shah illustrating the 
reflections of Bernier on the vice and incapacity of the 
princes due to their upbringing in the seraglio, a training 
ground not for virtue and ability but for vice and imbeci¬ 
lity. 1 The conduct of the emperors influenced by women 
and eunuchs and the treatment meted out to some of them 
by their ministers and keepers abased and degraded 
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The wars of succession and other civil wars^j j j 
^re tilnous to the empire. The vices of the nobles, their 
selfishness, opportunism and lack of patriotism—they 
were mostly foreigners—, the quarrels between the v 
Turanis, the Iranis and the Hindustanis and between the 
Shiahs and Sunnis, and their military inefficiency, intellec¬ 
tual bankruptcy and moral turpitude became the despair of 
statesmen, who were few and far between. Asaf Jah gave 
up the task of reforming the imperial administration as 
hopeless. The Marathas, the Sikhs, the Rajputs, the 
6undelas and the jits became enemies of the empire* * 

Thus attacked from within it became an easy prey to its 
external foes—the Persian and Afghan invaders. “ The 
more I study the period (1707-1803), the more I am con¬ 
vinced that military inefficiency was the principal, if not 
the sole, cause of that empire’s final collapse.” 1 We 
have witnessed the military superiority of Nadir Shah and p re „ 
Ahmad Abdali over their Indian opponents. Above all, eminon 
the ascendancy of the Peshwas in the councils of the 
Marathas led to the development of an imperial policy 
aiming at the destruction of the Mughal Empire, so much 
so that they were supreme in Indian politics on the eve of 
Panipat, They had practically superseded the imperial 
authority though their prize was ultimately snatched away 
by the English. Hence the Marathas are described as * 
u our predecessors in conquest in India/’ 2 


*« 


1 Irvine, The Army of the Indian Moghuls (1903), p. 296. 

• J. C. Grant Duff, A History of the Mahrattas (1921), I, p. 39. 





ORIGIN OF THE NIZAM’S STATE 



SECTION VII 

THE ASAF JAHI DYNASTY 



Asa £ Jah’s Career. Mir Kamar-ud-din, born in 
1671, was the son of Ghazi-ud-din Khan of Samarkand 
who along with his father served Aurangzib. Ghazbud- 
din (b. 1650 -d. 1710) distinguished himself in war and 
administration even though he was blind during the last 
twenty years of his life. Kama r-ud-din’s mother was the 
daughter of Sadullah Khan, Prime Minister of Shah Jahan, 
and the public life of the young Turani commenced in 
WIl 1684. He obtained the title of Khan in 1685 and of Chin- 
To * Kilich Khan in 1691 and became Governor of P>ijapur 
728 before Aurangzib’s death (1707), in which year he was 
transferred to Oudh by Bahadur Shah. Subsequent to the 
latter emperor’s death, he joined Azim-ush-shan against 
Jahandar Shah, later served the latter, then abandoned 
him, and sided with Farrukh-siyar, who appointed him 
Viceroy of the Dakhan with the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk in 
1713 and with his headquarters at Aurangabad. In the 
Dakhan he worked against Shahu and Balaji Visvanatn, 
but before lie could mature his schemes, he was recalled 
to Delhi in 1714. In 1717 he was sent to Moradabad, but 
next year asked to return to the capital. In 1719 he was 
appointed Governor of Bihar, but did not go to Patna. 
Shortly after, Farrukh-siyar fell, and for Nizam-ul-Mulk’s 
neutrality in the affair he had been promised the Vice- 
royalty of Bengal, but after the event was offered the 
government of Malvva which he accepted on condition 
that he should not be removed from it. His relations with 
the Sayyid brothers became increasingly unfriendly ever 
since his recall from the Dakhan. His contest with them 
was precipitated by the order recalling him from Malwa, 
and his victories at Khandwa and Balapur ensured his 
hold over the Viceroyalty of the Dakhan (1720). Two 
years later he became the emperor’s Prime Minister, and 
as a true disciple of Aurangzib, proposed the reimposition 
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zya , along with salutary measures for checkin^ 
^farming and bribery and for reducing the extent 
__ jaghirs (1723). Further, he is said to have sugges¬ 
ted an expedition to Persia to aid the Safavi dynasty 
overthrown by the Afghans in the previous year, so that 
gratitude might be shown to the Shah of Persia who had 
befriended Humayun. But Nizam-ul-mulk achieved 
nothing and left Delhi towards the close of that year. 

Next year he reached Aurangabad, won the battle of 
Shakarkhelda, seized Haidarabad in 1725, made it his 
capital, and obtained imperial confirmation of his position 
in the Dakhan along with the title of Asaf Jah. The date 
of the victory of Shakarkhelda (1724) is usually regarded 
as the initial year of the rule of the iirst Nizam. 

Asaf Jah received Sambaji II in 1726 and encouraged 
the enemies of Shahu and of his Peshwa. We have seen 
the clash between the Nizam and Baji Rao, and the 
former after his defeat at Palkhed (1728) was forced to 
give up the cause of Satnbaji. His subsequent activities 
against the Peshwa failed, and in 1731 the two came to 
an agreement not to molest each other. Asaf Jah 
purchased relief from the Marathas by tolerating and 
encouraging their activities at the expense of the Mughal 
Empire in the north. After Baji Rao’s raid in the vicinity of 
Delhi, Asaf Jah became Muhammad Shah’s Prime Minister 
again in 1737, and sustained a defeat at the hands of the 
Peshwa at Bhopal in the following year. We saw the 
lukewarm and diplomatic part he played in the battle of 
Karnal, but it stands to his credit that he did not accept 
the Delhi throne offered to him by Nadir Shah (1739). 

Next year he finally left the imperial capital. In the 
meantime, Baji Rao had attacked Nasir Jang, Asaf Jah’s 
second son, in 1739-40 and obtained the personal jaghir 
promised to the former by the treaty of 1728. Asaf Jah 
put down Nasir Jang’s rebellion in 1741. The Maratha 1740 
invasion of the Kama tak in 1740-1 had resulted in the 
establishment of their authority at Trichinopoly and in the 
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THE FIRST NIZAM’S GREATNESS 

imprisonment of Chanda Sahib. In 1743 Asaf Jah c% 
richinopoly from Murari Rao Ghorpade, imposed tribute 
on Tanjore, and appointed Anwar-ud-din Khan a? the 
Nawab of Arcot, superseding the family of Saadatullah 
Khan. After his return home, his health deteriorated, and 
he died in 1748 at the age of 77, after declining an offer 
of Premiership from Emperor Ahmad Shah. 

The Greatness of Asaf Jah. The career of Asaf 
Jah was one of unceasing activity, and he dominated his 
age for about 25 years. He continued the traditions of his 
master Aurangzib and worked with a serious purpose in 
life. He was the greatest man in the Mughal Empire, 
and when he found that he could not save it, he tried and 
with success to save a respectable part of it. He showed 
his ability as a general and a diplomat, and his worth as 
an administrator. He understood the power of the 
Marathas and said that he had not come across “ a braver 
or more merciful or abler person than the Peshwa Baji 
Rao.” J He advised Nasir Jang to cultivate good relations 
with them. He justified his policy of keeping local officers 
in service only for one or two years on the ground 
that it would benefit more people. He showed 
remarkable self-restraint and wisdom in destroying 
the correspondence of his rebel son Nasir Jang which 
would prove the disloyalty of a large number of his nobles. 
He was cautious and far-sighted, and his political 
opportunism conduced to his success. Like Aurangzib, 
he was a rigid Sunni, a disciplinarian and a lover of 
simple living. Further, he wrote verses in Persian and 
patronised Muslim scholars and pious men, Indian and 
non-Indian. Pie strengthened the fortifications of 
Haidarabad and Burhanpur. excavated a canal at 
Aurangabad, and founded the city of JSJzamabad. 

Nasir Jang (1748-50) and Muzaffar Jang 
(1750-1). Asaf Jah left six sons—Ghazi-ud-din, Nasir 


1 Burway, Life and Times of Sivcrji II (1932), p. 133. 




ASAP JAH'S SUCCESSOKS 



ilabat Jang, Nizam Ali, Basalat Jang and Muglui 
_ and Muzaffar Jang was his daughter’s son. We 
have seen the place of Ghazi-ud-din and of his son 
Ghazi-ud-d.n II at the court of Delhi. Asaf Jah was 
succeeded by Nasir Jang who had been his father’s 
representative at Haidarabad from 1737 to 1740. The 
Emperor Ahmad Shah’s plan of setting Nasir Jang against 
Safdar Jang failed. Muzaffar Jang and Chanda Sahib 
secured the support of Dupleix, Governor of Pondicherry, 
and defeated and killed Anwar-ud-din, Nawab of Arcot 
(1749). Though Nasir Jang proceeded to the Karnatak 
and triumphed over his opponents (1750), he subsequently 
lost his life in a night-attack by the French, with the 
result that Bussy escorted Muzaffar Jang (Subahdar or 
Viceroy of the Dakhan) to Haidarabad (1751). On the 
way the latter was killed in a fight, and in his place 
Bussy supported Salabat Jang. 

oalabat Jang (Iz iol-62). The succession of 
Salabat Jang with the aid of Bussy led to war with 
Balaji Rao, who favoured Ghazi-ud-din’s candidature. 
The Maratha invasion of the Haidarabad State unnerved 
Salabat Jang, but Bussy encouraged him bv his brilliant 
scheme of strategy: “ Care nothing, care nothing for the 
invading army; you will best preserve the lOeccan by 
marching on Poona. 1 In 1751 Peshwa was defeated 
near Ahmadnagar, and Bussy inarched as far as Koregaon 
(16 miles from Poona). In this predicament Balaji 
imitated the strategy of that great French general and 
captured Trimbak, while Raghuji Bhonsle raided the 
Nizam’s territory. Thus Bussy’s plan was frustrated 
(1752). In the same year Ghazi-ud-din who came to 
Aurangabad to secure the .Viceroyalty of the Dakhan was 
poisoned by his .stepmother, the mother of Nizam Ali. 
Subsequently the treaty of Bhalki (Bidar Dt., Haidarabad) 


’ Kincaid and Parasnis, .4 History or the Maratha People 9931), 
P|\ 310-1. 7 
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ASAF JAH’S SUCCESSORS 

„ concluded (1752) by Salabat Jang with Bala ft 
pite of his failure, Bussy’s dominance at the Nii 
court continued. Salabat Jang’s utter incompetence 
resulted in the ascendancy of Regents, of whom the 
greatest was Shah Nawaz Khan (1753-/), author of a 
biographical dictionary of the Mughal nobles named 
Maasir - ul-Utnara, who was not only a historian but an 
admirable administrator, a diplomat, and a man of noble 
character. He however failed to oust Bussy, and was 
murdered in 1758. In the same year Bussy was recalled 
by Lally to the Coromandel coast. In 1759 Nizam Ali 
became" Regent. Early in 1760 Sadashiva Rao and 
Raghunatha Rao invaded the Nizams State, won a. great 
victory at Udgir —“ Panipat inverted in favour of the 
Marathas ” J — , and obtained extensive territorial cessions. 
In 1761, aftd the battle of Panipat, Nizam Ali marched 
to the neighbourhood of Poona, but returned crest-fallen 
(1762), imprisoned Salabat Jang t(d. 1764), became the 
Nizam, and ruled till 1802. 


« S 



• C. H. IV. p. 390. 
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CHAPTER II 

ASCENDANCY OF THE FESHWAS 
( 1713 - 72 ) 


SECTION I 

SHAHU VS. TARA BAI 
(1708-12) 


Shahu’s Coronation (1703). Sivaji II, the son of 
Sambaji by Yesu Bai Shirke, was born in 1682. He was 
captured along with his mother in 1689, and during uis 
imprisonment at the Mughal court he enjoyed the mother¬ 
ly affection of Zinat-un-Nisa, Aurangzib s second daughter, 
who saved him from the emperor’s attempt to. convert him 
to Islam. He was called Shahu— “ non-thief’’ or “ the 
good one”—by Aurangzib who referred to Sivaji and 
Sambaji as thieves. Serious illness affected Shahu’s body 
and mind in 1700. The emperor contemplated his release 
twice in order to divide the Marathas, but he was released, 
only after the former’s death by Prince Azam on the 
recommendation of Zulfikar Khan (May, 1707). We have Tara B*. 
seen the first stage of the conflict between Shahu and Dof ® 4 
Tara Bai, the latter’s defeat, and the former’s coronation 
early in 1708 after his capture of Satara. Dhanaji 
Jadav who had abandoned her cause became Shahu’s 
Commander-in-Chief. 



Fall of Taia Bai (1712). Shahu’s campaign against 
Tara Bai was continued as she rejected his ofter of the 
country to the south of the Warna, a tributary of the 
Krishna. He captured Panhala and other places, besieged 
her at Rangna, and forced her to withdraw to Malvan. 
But, on the advice of Dhanaji who in his own interest did 
not wish to press Tara Bai too far and make Shahu’s 
success complete, the siege was raised, and the Chhatrapati 
3 
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TAFA BAI AND BALAJI 

returned to Satara and married Saguna Bd 
akwar Bai. On the death of Dhanaji, his son Chandra 
Sen was appointed Commander-in-Chief. Tara Bai 
obtained the support of some Maratha chiefs including 
Admiral Kanhoji Angre, regained Panhala, and made 
Kolhapur her capital (1709). Emperor Bahadur Shah 
who was in the Dakhan (1708-9) in connection with the 
affair of Kam Bakhsh did not side with either party as his 
advisers, Zulfikar Khan and Munim Khan, favoured Shahu 
and Tara Bai respectively. The revengeful lady was 
emboldened by the imperial attitude. She appealed to the 
Maratha chiefs to desert Shahu and prefer even the Mughal 
service to his. Chandra Sen joined her in 1711. In the 
following year Balajhv isvanath persuaded Rajas Bai and 
her supporters to overthrow her co-wife Tara Bai, who 
was consequently imprisoned. Thus Sambaji II (b. 1693), 
son of Rajas Bai and *Rajaram, superseded Tara Bai’s son 
at Kolhapur (1712). 


SECTION II 

BALAJI VISVANATH (1713-20) 

Appointed Peshwa (1713). Balaji, the son of 

. Visvanath Bhat, was bom in 1660 at Srivardhan (Janjira 
State, Bombay). He was a Ch.itpavan Brahman belonging 
to a family of hereditary Deshmukhs under the Siddis of 
Janjira. In 1692 he left his village and entered the service 
of the Maratha State as a revenue officer. He held offices 
of great responsibility at Poona (1699-1702) and Daulata- 
bad (1704-7). He served Dhanaji Jadav and showed 
conspicuous military ability. Along with his master he left 
Tara Bai and joined Shahu, and was appointed Senakarte 
Damaji (“organiser of armies”) in 1708. Two years later he was 
Thorat sent against Damaji Thorat, one of the independent 
refractory chieftains, who broke his solemn promise, 
imprisoned Balaji who had met him to consider the terms 
of peace, and declared when questioned about his 
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: 41 What sanctity could a Bel \bilva] and som 
[turmeric] lend to one’s words ? Bel is a fruit 
that grows on the tree and Rhandar we consume every¬ 
day/’ 1 Shahu made a heavy payment to the freebooter 
to secure the release of Balaji, and sided with him in his 
conflict with Chandra Sen (1711). In the following year 
Balaji triumphed over Tara Bai, and 1713 witnessed his 
elevation to the office of Peshwa, consequent on the defeat 
and imprisonment of his incompetent predecessor in that 
office by Kanhoji Angre. 

Conciliation of Kanhoji Angre (1714). Kanhojf, 
the son of Tukoji Angre (or Angria), became a Maratha 
naval officer about 1690 in succession to his father, and 
Rajaram’s Admiral in 1698. He sided with Tara Bai. 
Though he made no contribution to the naval strategy of 
the Marathas, he terrorised the West coast. He maintained 
his unique position at Gheria (* Vijayadurg, Ratnagiri 
Dt.) and Kolaba (north of Janjira) against five rivals—the 
Siddis, the Savants of Savantvadi (State, north of Goa) y . 
the English, the Dutch and the Portuguese. Further he 
possessed diplomatic talents of a high order. u Kanhoji 
Angre may be regarded as the second founder of the 
Maratha navy.” 2 In 1712 he was at war with ShahiR 
but recognised the latter’s sovereignty and concluded 
peace with him in 1714, thanks to Balaji’s diplomacy^ 
The conciliation of Kanhoji and his appointment as 
Shahu’s Admiral must be regarded as a splendid achieve¬ 
ment of the Peshwa. The English at Bombay failed 
thrice against Kanhoji between 1717 and 1722, and on the 
last occasion even though they had received special support 
from home and the co-operation of the Portuguese. He 
was active till 1725, lived in peace during his last years, 
and died between 4728 and 1731, probably in 1729. 



1 H. N. Sinha, Rise of the Peshwds (”1931), p. 6. 

2 SurendranatVi Sen, Military System of the Marathas 
p, 213. 
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BALAJI AT DELHI 

he Maxatha Expedition to Delhi (1718 9). 

his release obtained from Azam the right to collect 
chauth and sardeshmukhi in the six subahs of the Dakhau 
—Khandesh, Berar, Aurangabad, Bidar, Bijapur and Gob 
konda. But after Azam’s defeat in the War of Succession, 
Bahadur Shah, confronted with conflicting ministerial 
advice, promised the grant of chauth and sardeshmukhil to 
the victor in the contest between Shahu and Tara Bat* 
In 1712 Daud Khan, the successor of ZulfikarKhan in the 
Dakhan, yielded to Shahu’s demand, but Nizam-ul-Mulk 
(1713-4) "exploited the differences between Shahu and 
Sambaji II. With the advent of Sayyid Husain Ali as 
Viceroy of the Dakhan the situation changed. His 
unsuccessful conflict with the Marathas followed by their 
encouragement by Farrukh-siyar goaded the Sayyid into 
friendship with them. A treaty was concluded between 
them in 1718, recognising Maratha independence and 
their claims to the chauth and sardeshmukhi of the 
Dakhan and promising the release of Shahu’s mother and 
other members of the Maratha royal family at the imperial 
court. u The Chauth and Sardeshmukhi over the six 
subahs of the Deccan should be assigned to Shahu, who 
in return for the Chauth should maintain a contingent of 
fifteen thousand Maratha troops for the service of the 
Emperor, and in return for the Sardeshmukhi should 
maintain peace and order in the six subahs of the 
Deccan.” 1 But the emperor refused to ratify the treaty. 
Developments in the politics of Delhi necessitated Husain 
Ali*s presence there, and he left Aurangabad in the 
same year with his own army and a Maratha force 
together with Balaji. At Mandu (Dhar State) was received 
Farrukh-siyar’s farrnan confirming the treaty with 
the Marathas. Reaching Delhi in 1719, Husain with the 
co-operation of his brother resolved to depose the emperor. 
A riot in the city resulted in the death of about 2000 


1 Sinha, op, cit., p. 34. 
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After the accession to the throne 
jat, Balaji obtained from him in Ma.cb 
farina ns ratifying the treaty, and returned home with Yesu 
Bai and other released prisoners. Besides the substantial 
advantages accruing to the Marathas consequent on the 
exertions of the Peshwa, he and his followers witnessed the 
tragic happenings at Delhi revealing the impotence of the 
emperor and the bitterness of party strife there and 
opening their eyes to the weakness of the empire masked 
by the Peacock Throne and other symptoms of external 
glory. The prestige of the Marathas was increased by 
their interference in imperial politics on the side of the 
Sayyid brothers. 

Minor Campaigns and the Peshwa’s Family. 

Even after the subjugation of Tara Bai and Kanhoji 
Angre, Damaji Thorat continued to trouble the country, 
but was captured in 1718. He reverted to his old ways 
after his release in the following year but, subsequently 
seized, died in prison in 1728. Sambaji II who 
encouraged the troublers of the public peace was defeated 
in 1718 and again in 1720. Shortly after Balaji died, 
leaving behind him his wife, Radha Bai, an enlightened Radha 
lady with a broad outlook on life, who held an influential 
position in society till her death in 1753. Of his two sons 
and two daughters, three of them became famous; Peshwa 
Baji Rao and his younger brother, Chimnaji Appa, 
rendered great services to the country, and Ann Bai, 
their younger sister, earned fame as Regent of Ichal- 
karanji (1745-75), near Kolhapur. 

The Maratha Confederacy. We saw how under 
dire necessity Rajaram revived the jaghir system, and 
during the Regency of Tara Bai, the jaghirdars or 
saranjamdars consolidated their power and influence, 
after in most cases acquiring their possessions by self¬ 
effort and with their own resources. They had supported 
Shahu in the belief that he would not deprive them of 
their acquisitions, and the ChHatrapati was not for 
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( 3 .n / ging the established order of things- _ 

uiesced in the inevitability of the jaghir system, 
and he himself held extensive jaghirs. To the feudal 
chiefs was also entrusted the collection of chuuth and 
sardeshmukhi, and the jaghirdars were practically 
independent in their respective spheres. Thus Sivajis 
anti-feudal policy and direct collection of the revenue 
were given* up.' Balaji bowed to the inevitable and 
showed his statesmanship in strengthening the bonds of 
union among the feudal chiefs, i.e., in organising a 
confederacy capable of effective action against external 
enemies. The central position of Shahu was emphasised 
in many ways, and the loyalty of the Marathas to the 
house of Sivaji was developed as a valuable asset. A 
common financial interest was created by the distribution 
of jaghirs to an individual in all parts of the country so 
that all the chiefs might be interested in every pari of 
the Maratha dominions. From the revenue collected by 
the confederates or feudal chiefs, the sutdcshviukhi 
and 34 per cent of the clumth went to the Chhatra- 
pati, and the remaining 66 per cent was divided 
among the confederates, who were obliged^ to submit 
their accounts to the central authority. I his compli¬ 
cated system worked well so long as the confede¬ 
rate idea was not sacrificed at the altar of individual 
aggrandisement and greed. In the organisation of the 
Maratha confederacy which was strong and powerful for 
two generations Balaji showed a constructive statesman¬ 
ship inferior only' to that of Sivaji. 1 

i Balaji’s Services to the State. Balaji Visvanath, 
the father of three glorious children and husband of a 
great lady, was a man of imagination and cool thinking 
who by his moral force controlled rough men. Besides his 
diplomatic, financial and military ability , he was a states¬ 
man thoroughly devoted to the cause of Shahu. Unlike 


> M. G. Ranade, Rise of the Maratha Pou-er (1900). Chapter X. 







BALAJI’S GREATNESS 


Balaji was an orthodox Brahman, a true 
/ho came into intimate contact with Brahmendra 
/ami (b. 1649-d. 1745) and was indebted to him for 
Shahu’s favour. Pie educed order out of chaos in Maha¬ 
rashtra and strengthened the position of Shahti at home 
and abroad. His emasculation of Tara Bai, his agreement 
with Kanhoji Angre and his treaty with the Mughal 
Emperor were great achievements. He founded the 
Maratha confederacy and organised its finances and in¬ 
augurated a most brilliant period of Maratha history. He 
truly earned the title of atula-parakrami-sevaka or 
peerless servant. At the same time he established his own 
dynasty and contributed to the fail of the Bhonsles. 
Though no imperialist, he laid the foundations of h ; s 
son’s forward policy. The work of Baji Rao is the most 
authentic testimony to the work of Balaji Visvanath. 
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SECTION III 

BAJI RAO (172C-40): THE HINDU-PAD-PADSHAHI 


Early Life. Born in 1698 Baji [short for V(B)isva- 
nathji, the name of his grandfather] Rao (a corruption of 
Rayo, a variant of Raya or Raja), intimately associated 
with the activities of his father, followed him to Delhi 
(1718-9). He had shown his military ability and talent 
for revenue matters, and though not a Pandit like his 
father, he had been trained for responsible office in the 
hard school of experience. In spite of opposition to his 
elevation to the Peshwaship, on the ground of his 
atrocious crime of being a young man and for personal 
reasons influencing officers of State like the PratinidhL 
Shahu adhered to his conviction and appointed Baji Rao 
to the Peshwai a fortnight after his father’s death on 
April 2, 1720. He had married Kashi Bai about 1710, 
The Forward Policy. Before the close of 1723 
Baji Rao triumphed over the critics of his forward policy. 
In that year matters were brought to a crisis by his 
opponents headed by the Pratinidhi (an officer enjoying 
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THE HINDU EMPIRE 

Mnically a position higher than that of the PeshTyj 
-ouripat Rno, who had been dead against the elevation of 
Baji Rao to the Peshwaship. The rival policies were 
discussed at Satara, and the plan of aggression in Northern 
India against the decadent Mughal Empire was ably 
defended" by the Peshwa on the ground that it would 
produce immense material gains and immeasurable glory 
and prestige. He emphasised the religious aspect of 
the question, while he was not oblivious of tne 
effectiveness of his grand scheme to still the quarrels and 
jealousies of the Maratha chiefs at home. His opponents 
contended that the only sensible policy in the 
circumstances (during the period following the War of 
Independence which had exhausted the resources of the 
country) was one of consolidation at home followed by 
expansion in the Karnatak. But such an apparently 
salutary policy would require the neutrality of 
Nizam-ul-Muik * who was opposed to the Marathas, 
particularly to their expansion southward in what 
was theoretically his sphere, as well as freedom from 
the party strife which prevailed in Maharashtra—- 
and the tug-of-war between the Dakhani and Konkan parties, 
quence p ro ’ s enthusiasm and eloquence secured the approval 

of his policy by Shahu, who was moved by thePeshwa’s 
peroration“ Now is our time to drive the strangers (the 
Mughals) from the country of the Hindus, and acquire 
immortal renown. Let us strike at the trunk of the 
withering tree, and the branches will fall off themselves. 
By directing our efforts to Hindustan, the Maratha flag 
shall fly from the Krishna to Attock.” 1 

Early Military Efforts. Baji Rao raided Baghel- 
khand in 1722, and Malwa in the following years with the 
assistance of Malhar Rao Holkar, Ranoj: Sindhia and 
others and with the co-operation of Savai jai Singh. 
Malhar was a shepherd by origin, and the residence of his 
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HOLKAR AND SINDHIA 

at Hoi (near Poona) gave rise to the surna 
/He had played a conspicuous part in the battl 
5ur (1720). The term Sindhia is a corruption of 
Shinde, which itself is a corruption of Sendrak, a Kshatriya 
family named Ranoji’s ancestors were Patels or headmen 
of a village near Satara. Associated in early life with 
Baji Rao, he became the Peshwa’s “ slipper bearer,” 
according to the story which however is discounted in 
some quarters. Inspite of the co-operation of the Marathas 
with Ki^am-ul-Mulk at Shakarkhelda, a breach between 
them was inevitable. Contrary to his convictions and, in 
deference to Shahu’s wishes, Baji Rao conducted 
expeditions to Chitaldrug and Seringapatam (1' ; 

which widened the breach between the Marat! d 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, who had resolved upon dominating tne 
Karnatak. Though Gujarat was subjected to Maratha 
depradations from 1723 and earlier, Baji Rao’s inter¬ 
ference in its affairs dates from 1727. The follow¬ 
ing year witnessed his grand victory at Palkhed 
(near Daulatabad) where he exhibited his mastery 
of guerilla warfare and conquered the great soldier and 
disciple of Aurangzib. The consequential dictated peace 
of Mungi- She vgaon (Ahmadnagar Dt.) increased his 
prestige and confounded his enemies in Maharashtra. 
Therefore 1728 marks the beginning of Baji Rao’s 
ascendancy. In the same year he was active in Malwa, 
and in 1729 hastened to the aid of Chhatra Sal Bundela 
against Muhammad Khan Bangash, Governor of Allahabad, 
and obtained one-third of the Bundela kingdom with a 
revenue of 33 lakhs of rupees. The will of Chhatra Sal 
(the link between Sivaji and Baji Rao) who died in 1731 
says that he has u looked op Baji Rao as his son.” Thus 
the Peshwa got ^possession of a territory of great 
strategical importance, from the point of view of his 
objective of “striking at the trunk,” from which he could 



1 Sinlia, op. cit., p. 311 n< 
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PABHAI AND THE WARN A 

•i&teo Agra and Delhi. Chhatra Sal was act til 
as/gift by feelings of gratitude to liis benefactor at 
Je hope of Maratha support to bis sons against 
Muglial Emperor. According to one version of the story, 
Mastani, the daughter cf Chhatra Sal by a Muslim mistress, 
was his other gift to Baji Rao. 

The Battle of Dabhai (1731). Trunbak Rao 
Dabhade became Commander-in-Chief in 1730 and con¬ 
tinued his father’s policy of hostility to Baji Rao. 1 heir 
conflicting interests in Gujarat were intensified In the 
intrigues of Asaf Jah, and their enmity culminated m the 
battle of Dabhai (near Baroda) on April 1, 1731. Trimbak 
Rao perished, and with his mother Inna Dai Shahu 
reconciled Baji Rao. The Peshwa became practically 
Coinrnander-in-Chief as well and the de facto sovereign cu 
Maharashtra. His victory ensured the discomfiture of his 
other enemies also, Sambaji II rind Asaf Jah. The battle 
of Dabhai was an epoch in the career of Baji Rao, and the 
silencing of his internal enemies facilitated the completion 
of his policy of bleeding the Mughal Empire. 

Treaty of the Warna (1731). Sambaji II of Kolha¬ 
pur who had given trouble to Balaji Visvanath continued 
his hostility to Shahu and allied himself with Asaf .fall 
and Trimbak Rao Dabhade. But in 1730 he was crushed 
by Shripat Rao, and Tara Bai who had been a prisoner 
came under Shahu at Satara at her own request. In the 
following year the treaty of the Warna (tributary of the 
Krishna) on April 13 demarcated the limits Oi Samoaji s 
territory and defined the subordination of Kolhapur to 
Satara. Thus Shahu’s sovereignty over Maharashtra was 
fully- secured and the internal troubles of long duration 
were brought to a definite close. Tne rr ations between 
Sambaji and Shahu were never more disturbed, and the 
establishment of domestic concord facilitated the ambitious 
foreign policy of Baji Rao, who a few months late: came 
to an agreement with Asaf Jah not to impede each other s 
activities in the North and South respectively. 





BAJI RAO’S TRIUMPH 
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^Foxward Policy in Action (1731-6). Baji Rao’s 
rium|$li at home prepared the way for the execution of 
his forward policy. He had become master of Gujarat, 

Malwa and Bundelkliand by 1735-6, and his activities in 
Rajputana had begun in 1734. 1 The pious tour in 1735 KajlhaBa 
of Radha Bai, the Peshwa's mother, to Benares and Gaya Fl guma{ 
via Udaipur, Jaipur, Muttra, Kurukshetra and Allahabad 
is proof positive of the great influence of her glorious son, 
who had obtained the co-operation in his imperial policy 
of vSavai Jai Singh of Jaipur. Next year Baji Rao visited 
Udaipur and Jaipur, and at the latter place the smoke 
from his pipe enveloped Jai Singh, who reluctantly 
acquiesced in the audacity of the Peshwa who did not 
care for the sentiments of his ally. , In the same year Baji 
Rao’s ascendancy was recognised by the emperor who 
made him Sardeshpande of the Dakhan with a claim to five 
per cent on its revenues. This imperial act made the 
Peshwa the greatest officer in Maharashtra next toShalm, 
who possessed the right to chaiith in the same region. 

Further, Baji Rao was appointed to the Deputy Governor¬ 
ship of Malwa. 

Raid on Delhi (1737). The Marathas ravaged the 
Doab, and Saadat Khan of Oudh inflicted a defeat on 
them, made much of his achievement openly, and gave 
delusive hopes of freedom from their attack to the 
emperor. When this boast reached the ears of Baji 
Rao, he said : ‘‘I shall prove to the emperor that he has 
not heard the truth, by showing him Maratha horse and 
burning villages at the g3tes of Delhi.” 2 He was as good 
as his word, and the emperor quaked in his shoes. A 
Mughal army was defeated. Consternation seized the 
citizens of Delhi who felt that all was lost. But the 
Peshwa who knew the movements of other Mughal armies Baji Rao’ 
effected a strategic retreat to Malwa via Rajputana. Coup 


1 Sarkar, op. cit.,1, pp. 251-2. 

2 Kincaid and Parasnis, op. cit., p. 247. 
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THE BRILLIANT COUP 

_ ..is brilliant coup enormously increased his pr* 
and the emperor appointed him to the government of 
Malwa. Further, Asaf Jah was made Prime Minister to 
deal with the Maratha danger to the empire. In the 
following year he was surrounded and blockaded at 
Bhopal by Baji Rao, who was astonished at the folly 
of his veteran opponent which forced him to retreat and 
sign the treaty of Durai Sarai (near Sirenj, Rajputana) 
by which he was to obtain imperial confirmation of the 
cession to Baji Rao of the province of Malwa and the 
region between the Narmada arid the Chambal, besides 
50 lakhs of rupees. The invasion of India by Nadir Shah 
and the terrible happenings at Delhi (1739) found Baji 
Rao ready to defend the Maratha dominions and Shahu 
trembling, but the dreaded conqueror wrote to the 
Peshwa requiring him “ to serve the emperor (Muhammad 
Shah) honestly and well ” \ and pointing out the 
dangers of disobedience and rebellion, left the imperial 
city ! 

Conquest of Bassein (1739).. Between 1733 and 
1739 Baji Rao’s dealings with the Siddis, the Angres 
and the Portuguese established his authority in the 
Konkan. The most famous exploit of Chimnaji Appa, 
the Peshwa’s brother, was his siege (1737-9) and conquest 
of Bassein, “after one of the most heroic defences in 
history,’ 1 2 the immediate cause of the conflict being the 
reference by the Governor of Bassein to Baji Rao as a 
u nigger.” This achievement of the Marathas is unique in 
their history. Fair terms were offered to the fallen 
Portuguese power. Besides Bassein, the Marathas obtained 
Thana and Salsette. Chimnaji Appa wrote to Brahmendra 
Svami; “ Bassein was won through the blessings of Your 

Worship. The Sudarshan wheel of Cod hit like a stroke 
of thunderbolt on the devoted head of the hater of Religion 


Kincaid and-Parasnis.o^, cit. t pp 453-4. 
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BAJI RAO’S DEATH 


* T opikars succumbed.” 1 The English at Bombay 
on good terms with the Marathas sent two 
embassies under Captains Inchbird and Gordon to Bassein 
and Satara respectively and obtained privileges of trade. 1 

Last Days of the Peshwa. 1739 saw Baji Rao’s 
power at its height, and he had achieved the triumph of 
his forward policy. But soon his peace of mind was 
destroyed by the success of Chitnnaji Appa in separating 
him from his beloved Muslim mistress, Mastani, and 
imprisoning her. Towards the close of that year the 
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Peshwa plunged his sorrow in military activities against 


Haiclarabad under Nasir Jang functioning on behalf of his 
father, Asaf Jah. Baji Rao gained his object of securing 
the jaghirs promised to him by Asaf Jah as early as 1723 
after the battle of Palkhed, but died on April 28, 1740, of The Pesl 
a virulent type of fever at the age of 42, and Mastani wa’sFam 
committed sati but not Kashi Bai, his wife, whom he had 
neglected. By her he had four sons, of whom Balaji 
Baji Rao or Nana Sahib was the eldest and Raghunatha 
Rao or Raghoba the third; by Mastani, a son named 
Shamsher Bahadur after his father’s failure to secure to 
him the status of a Brahman. Kashi Bai lived long enough 
to witness the glory of her son Nana Sahib and died in 
1758. 

Baji Rao’s Character. Baji Rao possessed a 
commanding personality. His handsome face attracted 
the attention of many, and the story goes that the inmates 
of Asaf Jah’s harem requested him to allow them to see 
the charming Brahman. He was unostentatious in his 
dress, and abstemious like Sivaji. Muhammad Shah saw 
a portrait of the Peshwa eating only corn after removing 
the husk while riding, and exclaimed “ why, the man is a 
fiend.” But he is s&id to have been initiated into meat 
eating and excessive drinking by Mastani. His military 
talents and statesmanship were of- a high order. His 


& 2 Sinha, op. cit. % pp. 171 & 16S. 
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BAJI n AO’S GREATNESS 

ysical and intellectual power was great, 
amous for bis eloquence and persuasiveness. He achieved 
much without the advantage of a formal education. He 
had neither the learning nor the religious spirit of his 
father. He was unconventional in many respects. He 
would not give up Mastani in spite of domestic and 
public criticism. He neglected his wedded wife, and his 
children were brought up by Chimnaji Appa. Though the 
Peshwa was loyal to Shahu and patriotic in his 'endea¬ 
vours, his temper was overbearing and haughty, and he 
lacked the spirit of conciliation and compromise. Hence 
his enemies were numerous. He did not respect the 
scruples and sentiments of others. He would smoke 
freely without caring for the feelings of his high-placed 
hosts and take his mistress along with him during his 
visits to the Chhatrapati himself. He was moreover a 
great task-master who was “ feared, not loved, even by his 
own children.’* 1 

Generalship. Baji Rao was a peerless soldier of 
courage and perseverance. He endured the hardships of 
constant movements and was brilliant as a horseman. He 
made ample use of guerilla tactics, and his personal 
magnetism created a bond of union between him and his 
soldiers. “ His campaigns against the Nizam were master¬ 
pieces of strategy.” 2 Victory did not turn his head but 
gave him an occasion for the exhibition of his generosity. 
In short, he recalled the days of Sivaji. 

Statesmanship. He was great also as a statesman. 
His political ability was shown in silencing domestic 
opposition to him and his policy and in providing 
effectively against the schemes of Asaf Jah. Though Baji 
Rao’s imperialism which he#himself termed the Hindu - 
pad-Padshahi was facilitated by his father’s solid work 
of construction, it was the son who conceived, formulated 


1 Kincaid and Par asms, op. cit p. 272, 
8 IV, p. 407, 



BAJI RAO AND MASTANI 


ed out the great ideal of Marat ha expansion. He 
JX^ood the weakness of the Mughal Empire and the 
futility of expansion in the Karnatak. His policy was 
justified by its splendid results. Panipat could not be 
regarded as the corollary of his policy because he would 
have averted such a catastrophe. His policy towards the 
Maratha confederates was intended to establish his own 
ascendancy at their expense. Though he succeeded in 
achieving his end and contributed to the predominance of 
the Peshwa, he liberated centrifugal forces fatal to the 
confederate idea, and the various chiefs developed recalci¬ 
trant tendencies towards the Chhatrapati and the Peshwa. 
Thus royal authority was emasculated in a double way. 
In short, Baji Rao’s lack of the. spirit of conciliation and 
compromise weakened the Maratha confederacy. In spite 
of the defects of his qualities he is rightly hailed as one 
who had “ both the head to plan and the hand to 
execute. 1 His phenomenal success was due to his 
character and policy, to the speedy decline of the Mughal 
Empire, and to the support to his policy afforded by 
Rajput chiefs like Savai Jai Singh. 
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SECTION V 

MASTANI, CHIMNAJI APPA AND 
BBAHMENDRA SVAMI 

Mastani. Mq.stani’s origin is differently stated. She 
was the gift to Baji Rao of Chbatra Sal, or Asaf Jab, or 
Chimnaji Appa who captured her after his victory over 
her father, a Mughal officer. She is also said to be the 
daughter of Chhatra Sal by a Muslim concubine. She 
was famous for her wit and beauty and proficiency in 
music and dancing. Her masculine energy was exhibited 
in her following Br j: Rao on horseback to many a battle¬ 
field. His passion for her consumed him, and the monu- Th 3 j 
ment of that love was the Mastani gate of the Shan war day Pala 


1 Grant Duff, op. cit., I, p. 359. 






CHIMNAJI APPA AND BRAHMENDRA SVA 
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Wada or Saturday Palace built by him at Poon _ 
have seen the tragic close of her career and his futile 
effort to secure to his son by her the position of 
Brahman. 

Clumnaji Appa Chimnaji Appa (b. 1708-d. 1740 ). 
the Peshwa’s younger brother, participated in the in¬ 
vasions of Gujarat and Malwa (1728-9), defeated and slew 
Sat Siddi of Janjira in 1736, and crowned himself with 
glory by capturing Bassein from the Portuguese. In short, 
he ably seconded Baji Rao in his military activities and 
was not troubled by personal ambition. L ngrudgingly he 
contributed to the success and glory of his elder brother. 
Chimnaji was not only a soldier of ability but also a man 
of inordinate tact, worldly wisdom and attractive manners. 
His extraordinary moral courage was exhibited in the 
Mastani affair. He was fond of learning, and his domestic 
virtues made him the real head of the Peshwa’s household. 
He gave attention to the educational and other affairs of 
Balaji Rao and his brother. Above all, Chimnaji had a 
talent for administration, probably superior to that of his 
brother. His premature death as a consumptive was an 
irreparable loss to his compatriots. Sadashiva Rao Bhao 
was his son by Rakhma Bai. 

Brahmendra Svami (b. 1649-d. 1745). Brab 
mendra Svami, the great saint revered by the Bhonsles, 
the Peshwas and others, played a part in the ministerial 
period of Maratha history analogous to that of Rp.mdas in 
^ r gal period. He settled down near Chiplun (Ratnagiri 
Dt.) and moved on in 1728 to the neighbourhood of Satara. 
Patronised even by the Siddis of Janjira., his reputation 
and wealth increased, and he became a prominent money 


lender to the first two Pesh'.vas. He foretold the great¬ 


ness of Balaji Visvanath, advised him to support Shahu, 
himself espousing the Chhatrapati’s cause against Tara 
Bai, and was instrumental in the elevation of Balaji 
Visvanath to the office of Peshwa. Consequent on Sat 
Siddi’s destruction of the temple near his hermitage in 




RAGHUJI BHONSLE 


?7, lie preached a crusade against the Siddis. Baji Ratfj^ 
tf^yivith them in 1733 did not satisfy the Svami, who 
auch relief on the death of Sat Siddi at the hands of. 
Chimnaji Appa in 1736. The saint aided the Peshwas 
against the intrigues of the Dakhan party and showed 
pronounced hostility to the Angres. He was kept fully 
informed of all political developments, and Chimnaji 
wrote to him at length after the capture of Bassein. 


section vr 

RAGHUJI BHONSLE’S KARNATAK EXPEDITION AND HIS 
SUBSEQUENT CAREER 

The Karnatak Expedition (1740-1). Daud Khan, 
the deputy of Zulfikar Khan, appointed Saadatullah Khan 
(1710-32), a general of Aurangzib, as Faujdar or Nawab 
• (Governor) of the Karnatak, and the permanent Nawabi 
of the Karnatak with its headquarters at Arcot, on the 
Palar near Vellore (North Arcot Dt.)—one of the 
innumerable (about 30) Nawabis of South India under 
the Nizam—came into existence. The first Nawab was 
a successful administrator, and on his death in 1732 he 
was followed by his nephew Dost Ali (1732-40), whose 
son-in-law was Chanda Sahib. We have seen the over¬ 
throw of Minakshi, the Nayak queen of Triqhinopoly, by 
Chanda Sahib in 1736, and his brother conquered Madura, 
Pratap Singh (1739-63), “ the last of the great Rajas of 
Tanjore,'’ 1 the usurper and illegitimate son of Tukaji 
(the youngest brother of Shahji II), suffered from the 
aggressions of Chanda Sahib and appealed for help to 
Satara. Consequently Shahu entrusted Raghuji Bhonsle 
with the Karnatak expedition, which turned out to be 
particularly destructive and revealed the Marathas as a 
terrible en§my. The ladies of the Nawab’s household 
were sent to Pondicherry. At the Damalcheruvu Pass 
a fierce battle was fought, and Dost Ali lost his 


1 K.R. Subramanian, The Marcitha Rajas of Tanjore (1928;, p. 47, 
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e’/ (1740). Tiruvannamalai suffered much, and 
s concluded with Safdar Ali, son of the deceased 
Nawab. At the instance of Pratap Singh, the Maratha 
army marched against Chanda Sahib, sacking Porto Novo 
towards the close of that year, and besieged Trichmopoly* 
The siege continued for more than three months, and in 
the meantime Raghuji sent a threatening letter to Dumas, 
Governor of Pondicherry, detailing his own achievements, 
reminding him of the arrears of tribute, and demanding 
the surrender of the wife and son of Chanda Sahib, fne 
French Governor with the unanimous support of his 
Council replied as follows: “You tell me that for fifty 
years we have owed tribute to your king. Never has the 

French nation paid tribute to any one.The wife of 

Chanda Sahib is in Pondicherry under the protection of 
the king of France, my master; and every Frenchman 
in India w'ould sooner die than hand her over...” 1 This 
reply excited the curiosity of Raghuji regarding the secret 
of the Governor’s self-confidence, and the former sent 
an envoy to Pondicherry formally to reiterate the contents 
of his letter but in reality to learn that secret. After 
courteously showing the defensive resources of the city to 
the envoy, Dumas said to him : “ If your master hopes to 
find in our town mines of gold or silver, tell him we have 
none. But it is rich in iron and that iron we are ready to 
use against all comers.” 3 The envoy returned with 
ten bottles of alcoholic drink labelled “ Nantes Cordials,’ 
the present of the Governor to the invader. Raghuji’s 
wife emptied all the bottles and wished for more, and 
obtained a further present of thirty bottles at the request 
of her husband to Dumas. Raghuji now tasted the 
liqueurs and agreed with his wife’s commendation of their 
quality. He left Dumas in peace, and Returned to Satara 
after the fall of Trichinopoly (1741) with Chanda Sahib as 
prisoner, entrusting that place to Murad Rao Ghorpade, a 


Sc - Kincaid and Parasnis, op. cit., pp. 2/8-9. 
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•iSdphew of Santaji Ghorpade. We have seen tlia 
t^ngement was undone by Asaf Jah in 1743 when 
rhaertook a Karnatak expedition consequent on the 
murder of Safdar Ali, Nawab of Arcot, in 1742, and that 
he appointed Anwar-ud-din (1743-9) to the Nawabi of 
Arcot. 


Raghuii’s Subsequent Career. We have seen the 
course of the Maratha invasion of Bengal by Bhaskar 
Ram in 1742 and subsequently by his master Raglruji 
Bhonsle, ending with the cession to the Marathas of Orissa 
in 1751 in lieu of the chant h and sardcshmukhi of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. In the midst of his activities in Eastern 
India, Raghujicame into conflict with Balaji Rao, to whom 
he was finally reconciled in 1743 through the intervention 
of Shahu. Raghuji recognised Balaji as Peshwa and 
Ramaraja as Chhatrapati in 1750 and co-operated with* 
the Peshwa till his own death in 1755, followed by the 
sati of thirteen ladies. During his impetuous soldierly 
career he acquired great influence and much prestige. 
Though he obtained the goodwill of Shahu, he failed in 
^his attempt to secure the throne of Satara to one of his 
own four sons (the eldest of them being Janoji) and to 
prevent the appointment of Balaji Rao to the Peshwaship 
and subsequently to oust him from that office except for 
a very short pericxl. The rough soldier ultimately bowed 
before the wise politician. 
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SECTION VII 

BALAJI RAO (1740-61): HIS EARLY ACTIVITIES 

Appointed Peshwa (1740). Balaji Baji Rao 
(Balaji Rao or Nana Sahib), like Balaji Visvanath and un¬ 
like Baji Rao, added to bis own name that of his father 
and assumed like his father the Kshatriya title of Rao 
which would not have suggested itself to the orthodox 
Balaji Visvanath. Balaji Rao, born in 1 7 21 and brought 
up and trained by his uncle Chimnaji Appa, obtained in 
early life experience as a diplomat rather than as a. soldier. 
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BALAJI RAO 

He Enjoyed the affections of Shahuand participated u 
l iter’s Miraj campaign. He was appointed. Peshwa 
within two months of his father’s death, m spite of the 
opposition of the Dakhan party and the selfish intrigues 
of Raghnji Bhonsle, the husband of a sister-in-law 
(wife’s sister) of Shahu and leader of that party. On 
his appointment Balaji was entrusted with the follow mg 
commission bv the Chhatrapati: “ Realise your fa her s 

ambition. Lead your horsemen beyond the walls pf 
Attock.” 1 Thus the continuation of Baji Laos foiward 
policy bv his son was assured. Further, Raghuji Bh#sle 
bad attempted to prevent the appointment ot Balaji Kao 
as . Peshwa because he aimed at securing a friendly 
Peshwa to support his own son’s accession to the throne 
on the death of Shahu who had no son. Balaji Kao 
realised the importance of the succession question and 
decided secretly to support Sambaji II of Kolhapur. 

Balaji’s Early Expeditions. The early expeditions 
of Balaji Rao were intended to relieve his financial 
difficulties. He wrote to Nana Purandhare: “ My father, 
like Bhagirath, made a stream of gold flow from the North 

to the South for 24 years.If the Northern and 

Southern streams couid in their high flood be united at 
'Poona without any absorption on their way, then I could 
{; et rid of mv debts and secure rewards of my laboui 
both in this world and the next. ’ 2 The Peshwa s 
expedition to the North was delayed by the death of his 
uncle Chimnaji towards the close of 1740. Early next 
year he undertook an expedition to Malwa, and on the 
wa obtained fifteen lakhs from Asafja’n forMaratha help 
against his rebel son. Still, in order to counteract 
the possible hostility of® the Nizam, the Peshwa 
followed in the footsteps of his father and strengthened 
“ Maratha alliance with Savai Jai Singh. In 1/42 
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' captured Garlia and Mandla (C.P.), cams into 
with Raghuji Bhonsle, proceeded to Bundelkhand, 

request ^th , S ° me P ' aCeS , “ k ’ Subs *li*ntly, at the 
' E t « he , e ™ peror ’ he co-operated with AJivardi 
Khan of Bengal and twice defeated Raghuji Bhonsle, who 
was obliged to come to terms with him. His services to 

ofVl!l Ug n rewarded by the Governorship 

ql^h > n /43 ' He returned toSatara on account of 
^ hahu s illness, and the latter after his recovery effected a 
personal reconciliation between the Peshwa and Raghuji 
i the same year Balaji was again in Malwa and Bundel- 
air uring 1744-5. Towards the close of the following 
„eai he sent Sadashiva Rao to the Karnatak. The decli¬ 
ning health of Shahu required peace, but the quarrels 
between his two queens, the ferocious Sakwar Bai the 
mischief-monger and the mild Saguna Bai, converted the 
palace into a bear-garden and intensified party animosity. 
Re two lvanis are now supreme ” (close of 1746). At 
e request of Shahu, Balaji framed ten rules to be 
observed by the two queens who accepted them. 1 But 
^ e S! nation did not improve, The court intrigues in which 
Sakwar Bai pa.ticipated resulted in the dismissal of Balaji 
early ,n 174/, though within two months he was restored 
to office since there was nobody capable of shouldering 
, l f shwa sburden - Succession disputes at Jaipur after 
t ie death o. Savai Jai Singb in 1743 gave scope for 
-Maratha intervention on both sides. In 1747-8 Balaji 
undertook an expedition to Rajputana. We have seen the 
course ol the struggle between the sons of Jai Singh— 
Ishwari Singh and Madhav Singh—, the suicide of the 
former in 1750, the triumph of the latter, and the 

massacre of the Marathas at Jaipur in the following year. 

Phus was initiated a departure from the policy of friend¬ 
ship and co-operation with the Rajputs inaugurated bv 
Baji Rao. " 
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541 SHAHU’S DEATH 

-4 ’ SECTION via 

SHAHU (1708-49): HIS CHARACTER AND POLICY 

The Succession Question. The last years of 
Shahu were rendered miserable by his ill-health and by 
the refractory behaviour of his queen Sakwar Bai. The 
death of Shripat Rao in 1746 and that of the good- 
natured queen Saguna Bai deprived Shahu of two of the 
consolations of his life. Above all, his sonlessness affected 
him most. He was dead opposed to the succession of 
Sambaji II of Kolhapur on personal grounds. He however 
agreed to adopt Mudhoji (third son of Raghuji Bhonsle) as 
his son. But Tara Bai flung a surprise on the Chhatra- 
pati and the people in general by declaring that her 
grandson (son's son), twenty seven years old, named Rama- 
raja, wa$ alive. The dying king accepted her story of 
Ramaraja’s origin, chose him as his heir, and handed over 
to the Peshwa two letters addressed to him, containing 
his own instructions regarding the governance of the 
kingdom: “It is hereby ordered that you should com¬ 
mand the whole forces. Some one of our relatives 

must continue the dynasty. But bring no one from 
Kolhapur. We have told everything to Chitnis. He will 
tell you our wishes. Act accordingly. Be loyal and 
obedient to the descendants of our house. Our descen¬ 

dants will not interfere with your office.” Thus the 
ascendancy of the Peshwas was legalised. Sakwar Bai’s 
plot to murder Balajt Rao failed. Shahu died on 
December 15, 1749. 

Shahu 5 s Character. We saw the vicissitudes of 
the career of Shahu (b. 1682) down to his coronation in 
1708 and his struggle with Tara Bai which ended in J.712. 
From the elevation of Balaji Visvanath to the Peshwaship 
in 1713 Shahu’s life may be regarded as uneventful in 
one sense because civil and military policies were formu¬ 
lated and executed by the Peshwas. Still in 1739 he 
undertook the Mi raj (near Kolhapur) campaign which wa g 
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SHAHU’S CHARACTER 


ful. But he was not in his element in war, civi! 
^ and politics. He loved peace, maintained the kinplv 
dignity, and left to his Peshwa and other advisers what 
they could do better than himself. He was kind, generous 
and charitable, and it is on record that he gifted away a 
gold bracelet to each of the persons who attempted to 
murder him. But he could not conquer his dislike of 
bam ban L. lie never liked people at loggerheads, and re- 
concilia Baji Rao with Uma Bai Dabhade in 1731 and 
Balaji Rao with Raghuji Bhonsle in 1743. That he was 
a great judge of character is evidenced by his choice of 
the first three Peshwas: further, he allowed them f.iH 
freedom of action and did not curb their movements bv lii= 
injudicious interference. He told Captain Gordon : “You 
English are good, honest people. You have no aims other 
than trade. You never persecute any one for his religion.” 1 
Another trait in his character is gratitude. He felt 
profound reverence for Aurangzib and his second daughter, 
who had been a mother to him during his captivity. He 
visited the tomb of that emperor and could regard himself 
only as a Mughal dependent. The Khandya incident 
shows his sense of humour. His pet dog, Khandya, was 
made a jaghirdar for his service in saving the king’s life- 
A IVI rath a officer in the Mughal army visited Shahu and 
exhibited himself as a dandy, and the Chhatrapati dressed 
himself in a simple manner, covered Khandva with 
jewellery, sent him in a palanquin to escort the 
distinguished visitor on his way to the king’s presence ’ 
Above all, Shahu was deeply religious, felt pained at his 
lack of issue, and was in hue need by Brahmendra 
Svami and Narayana Pikshit. He was intensely conser¬ 
vative, his motto being: “Do not break the old or 
introduce the new.” In short, he had no idea of the 
conditions of progress. Though he was courageous, he 
disliked military activity. His early life in the Mughal 
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made him soft and effeminate, indolent kaliL 
^ pleasure-loving. He however took delight in hunting and 
lishing. Lastly, he failed to control the truculence o 
Sakwar Bai. 

Policy. Conciliation and conservation formed the 
key-notes of his character and policy. His encourage- 
p. u mentof th ejaghir system was ruinous to the State. He 

' Great was not a roi faineant; he influenced Balaji Rao and 
moderated his ambition to the extent of leaving a free 
hand to Raghuji Bhonsle. Though Shahu was respected 
by the Maratha chiefs, his influence on State affairs 
weakened the confederate polity. But “his authority 

was personal rather than official.” 1 His long reign 

witnessed the decay of royal power and the ascendancy of 
the Peshwas. He" is compared with Queen Victoria 

though “ his ignorance of the political issues before the 
nation inevitably led to the concentration of all power of 
initiative and action into the hands of his capable 

Peshwa ”(s). 2 In short, Shahu was a good, but not a great, 
king. 


SECTION IX 

FINAL FALL OF TARA BAI 


The death of Shahu was followed by the sati of 
Sakwar Bai. The view that her action was not voluntary 
and that the Peshwa was to some extent guilty is dis¬ 
countenanced in some quarters. Ramaraja was crowned 
on January 4, 1750. Tara Bai’s ambition and energy 
grew with her age, and she fondly believed that her pro¬ 
motion of Ramaraja’s fortunes would enable her to control 
him and through him the Peshwa, But she soon dis¬ 
covered that Balaji Rao would not acquiesce in such a 


1 Smlm, o p. ctf., p. 2$6. < 

2 G. S. Sardesai, The Mu in Currents of Maratha History (1933) ^ 


pp. \2l & 124. 
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lte role. The Peshwa wisely conciliated Raghuji 
Te, who retired to Nagpur without suspecting the 
shady origin of Ramaraja because Tara Bai and her 
“ grandson ” had eaten out of the same plate. Balaji 
frustrated the schemes of Tara Bai by isolating her from 
her allies and by the Agreement at Sangola (Sholapur Dt.) 
regarding the future governance of the realm, accepted by 
Ramaraja, Sadashiva Rao Bhao representing the Peshwa. 
The chief clause of that Agreement is that “ GovindaRao 
Chitnis should remain with the king to manage his 
majesty's affairs on the advice of the Peshwa ” (1750). 
Tara Bai’s rage knew no bounds, and she vowed vengeance 
on Ramaraja for his docility to the Peshwa. On Novem¬ 
ber 24, 1750, she seized the Chhatrapati and imprisoned 
him at Satarap and he remained in prison for the rest 
of his life. Thus she was partly responsible not only for 
the rise of the Peshwas under Balaji Visvanath, but also 
for the fall of the Rhonsles. In 1751 during the Peshwa’s 
absence from Poona owing to his expedition to Haidara- 
bad broke out “the Women’s War” (1751-2) organised 
by Tara Bai and Uma Bai Dabhade, but soon Balaji and 
his supporters brought the war to a successful close by 
the treacherous defeat of Damaji Gaikwar (1732-70). 
Tara Bai however maintained her position at Satara, 
made Ramaraja’s life wretched, and established “ a reign 
of terror ” there. Finally she submitted to the Peshwa, 
but refused to release the Chhatrapati, and Balaji gave 
up his attempt to free him from her clutches (1752). 
Both parties agreed at Jejuri to discontinue their 
hostilities towards each other, and Tara Bai solemnly 
declared in the temple there that Ramaraja was in reality 
not her grandson, but only a gondhali (wandering singer). 
Royal prestige disappeared altogether, but the Peshwa 
had triumphed over Tara Bai, who however continued 
her intrigues with his enemies internal and external. She 
at last gloated over the Panipat disaster and the 
subsequent death of Balaji Rao, and died in December, 
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THE GREAT USURPATION 

-l76i, aged 86. Though her great qualities like ar: 

ilitary spirit, resourcefulness, patriotism and optimism 
saved the Maratha power from Aurangzib, her vindictive¬ 
ness, selfishness, cruelty, dominating temper, lack of 
patriotism, unscrupulousness and malignancy after 1707 
precipitated the civil war tv ice and contributed to the 
rise and ascendancy of the Peshwas and to the fall of the 
Bhonsles. 


SECTION x 


ASCENDANCY OF THE PESHWAS : STAGES AND CAUSES 

Stages. During 1713-20 the work of Balaji Visvanath 
in organising the Maratha Confederacy and in reorganising 
the financial system, coupled with the maintenance of the 
royal household by monthly payments by the confederates, 
weakened the royal authority and increased the power of 
the Peshwa. The appointment, of Baji Kao as Peshwa in 
1720 established the hereditary character of the Peshwai. 
The acceptance of the Peshwa’s anti-Mughal forward 
policy by Shahu by 1723, in spite of his Mughal bias, is a 
landmark in the growth of ministerial dominance. In 1730 
the foundations were laid of the Shan war Wada or Satur¬ 
ate Satur- day Palace at Poona by Baji Rao, and the building was 
7 Palace completed two years later; this structure was symbolic of 
the ascendancy of the Peshwas and of the elevation of 
Poona to the rank of their capital later. The triumph of 
Baji Rao over Trimbak. Rao Dabhade the Commander-in- 
Dabhai Chief at Dabhai in 1731 concentrated the de facto 
sovereign power in the hands of the former. In 1736 he 
was appointed Sardeshpande of the Dakhan by the 
emperor. The appointment of Balaji Rao to the Peshwa- 
ship in 1740, combined with the commission entrusted to 
him of continuing and completing his father’s forward 
policy, confirmed the hereditary character of the Peshwai. 
In 1749 Shahu’s will in the form of two letters to Balaji 
Shahu*s ^ ao en t n3Ste d the kingdom to him and made his office 
WO! hereditary and his position independent, though he was 
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ro continue the line of Rarnaraja. Thus the Chhatra- 
risanctioned the supremacy of the Peshwa. In the 
following year Rarnaraja visited Poona in accordance 
with the advice of the Peshwa, and thus that city practi¬ 
cally became the Maratha capital superseding Satara, 

The Sangola Agreement of the same year completed the 
ministerial control of the king. The final fall of Tara Bai OAn 
in 1752 and her solemn declaration that Rarnaraja was a Agreonu 
ifondhali by origin and his continuance as a prisoner in 
her hands completed the process of ministerial ascendancy 
and smashed the prestige of the Chhatrapati. The Pesb- 
wa’s “usurpation” surprised none, and was gradual; it 
was “ natural and progressive.” 

Causes. The supremacy of the Peshwaship during 
the ministerial period of Maratha history was the 
inevitable result of the ability and enterprise of the first 
three Peshwas. It was facilitated by the weakness of 
Sfiahu and consolidated by the shady origin of Rarnaraja. 

Tara Bai’s ambition and intrigues and the quarrels in the 
royal household engineered by Sakwar Bai contributed 
their own quota to the ascendancy of the Peshwas. 

Though the rise of the Chitpavan Brahmans to the height 
of political power intensified caste feeling which had 
been held in abeyance by the sovereignty of the Bhonsles, 
there is no denying the fact that the regime of the first 
three Peshwas is a most brilliant, period in Maratha 
history, witnessing the establishment of the Hindu-pad 
P ad shah i. 
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SECTION XI 

BALAJI RAO AND THE ANGRES AND BUSSY 


Ruin of the Angres (1/55-6). Kanhoji Angre left 
six sons, the chief of them being Sambaji (legitimate) 
and Manaji and Tulaji (both illegitimate). Their mutual 
quarrels weakened them, and Balaji Rao aimed 
at emasculating them. Samba ji Angre died about 1739 
and was succeeded by Tulaji, who continued the former's 
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BALAJI AND TULAJI 

Utility to Ivianaji with redoubled vigour and feA _ 
in spite of Brahmendra Svami’s advice: “ You have 

committed a thousand crimes.bend back to Manaji 

the ladies of his household. You are brothers and you 
should be friends and join in some great work, and this 
we urge you to do. dulaji posed as the fuend o. 
Tara Bai and Ramaraja and referred to Balaji Rao as 
41 |-jf.i usurper. 1 He developed into a dreaded foe and 
lorded it over the sea, and was in possession of Suvarnadurg 
and Vijayadurg (Gheria). At last a combination was 
organised against him of Manaji, the Peshwa and the 
English in 1755. Commodore James captured Suvarna¬ 
durg, and Tulaji concentrated on Gheria, which was 
seized by the English under Clive and Watson in 1756. 
Tulaji Angre became a prisoner of the Peshwa, who thus 
with’the help of the English completed the destruction of 
the Angres planned by Baji Rao. 

Bussy. Balaji Rao’s invasion of the dominions of 
Salabat Jang of Haidarabad, interrupted by the troubles 
created by Tara Bai in 1751, was continued with 
increased vigour. We have seen how Bussy's strategy of 
marching on Poona was foiled by the Peshwa, who con¬ 
cluded the treaty of Bhalki in 1752. Still he aimed at 
undermining that French general’s position at Haidarabad, 
but the latter acquired the Northern Sarkars and strength¬ 
ened his resources (1753). In the course of 1754-5 
Mysore was invaded by Bussy and Balaji Rao, and the 
two came into contact with each other. The Peshwa was 
profoundly impressed by the polite manners, remarkable 
coolness, and military and civil talents of the great 
Frenchman. The desertion of Balaji Rao by his artillery 
officer, Muzaffar Khan (disciple of Bussy) and the latter’s 
appointment by the Nawab of Savanur (near Hubli, 
Bombay) led to the breach between the Peshwa and the 
Nawabj who allied himself with two other Nawabs and 
with Murari Rao Ghorpade. The forces of the Nizam and 
Balaji invaded Savanur, at the siege of which Bussy’s 
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acquired unforgettable fame (1756). The Peshwa 
v g^|n^Tnis object and got back the officer who had deserted 
him. On Bugsy’s dismissal from the Nizam’s service, 

Balaji offered him a place in his own service. After 
returning a polite refusal, Bussy maintained his posi¬ 
tion at Haidarabad; when Law, after reaching the 
neighbourhood of that city, found his further progress 
impossible, the former issued to him the famous 
order: ‘ I bid you march forward in the name 

of the King.” Law at last joined Bussy, who was 
restored to his position at the Nizam’s court. He 
quelled a revolt in the Northern Sarkars (1757), returned 
to Haidarabad to suppress a plot against himself and 
Salabat Jang, with the support of the Peshwa, and 
stabilised his position again. Balaji once more failed 
to dislodge Bussy from Haidarabad, but succeeded by 
bribery in capturing Shivner, against which the Mara- 
thas had failed since the days of Sivaji. But the Peshwa’s 
failure against Bussy was more apparent than real because Bussy’a 
in the meantime Plassey had been fought and won, and in suc-esL 
the following year Bussv was recalled by Laily. Balaji j 

Kao and Sadashiva Rao marched as far as Seringapatam 
and realised the arrears of tribute from Mysore (1757). 

Two years later Gopal Rao Patwardhan besieged 
Bangalore consequent on the violation of the treaty by 
Mysore at the instance of Haidar Ali, thanks to whose 
striking ability the siege was raised and peace con¬ 
cluded. 


SECTION XII 


UDGIR AND PANIPAT 


The Glory of Udgir <3-2-1760). Balaji Kao’s 
attempts against Haidarabad under Salabat Jang by-siding 
with the latter’s rebel brother, Ni£am Ali, were frustrated 
by an agreement between the two brothers. This breach 
of the alliance with Nizam Ali precipitated the conflict for 
which preparations were made throughout the year 1759. 
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THE MARATHA ASCENDANCY 

The battle of Udgir (Bidar Dt, Haidarabad) early dg>l6(. 
^ as W on by Sadashiva Rao with the aid of Ibrahim 
Gardi’s artillery, and a peace humiliating to the vanquish¬ 
ed was dictated. The Marathas .attained the height 01 
military success and prestige. 

The Tragedy of Panipat (1761): Historical 
Antecedents. We have noticed the activities of the 
Maratha chiefs in Northern India in connection with the 
history of the Mughal Empire during the last decade of its 
miserable existence. In J75l Safdar Jang conquered 
Rohilkhand and Farrukhabad with the help of Malhar 
Rao llolkar and jayapa Sindhia, the eldest son of Ranoji 
Sindhia. Raghunatha Rao and Malhar Rao supported 
Ghazi-ud-din II, who dethroned Ahmad Shah (1754). 
Balaji Rao*s policy towards the Rajput States and tfm 
doings of his lieutenants were steadily undermining the 
Maratha-Rajput entente established by Baji Rao. The 
Marathas were mas sacred at Jaipur in 1/51. Jayapa 
Sindhia’s invasion of Marvvar in 1754 ultimately ended 
in his murder in the following year. But in 1755 the 
predominance of the Marathas in Rajputana was 
re-established by Dattaji Sindhia. Raghunatha Rao’s 
invasion of that country in 1757 was not successful. 
Next year Dattaji and his nephew Jankoji (son of Jayapa 
Sindhia) and Malhar Rao Holkar in 1759 conducted 
campaigns against the Rajputs, whose sympathies 
towards’ the Marathas were thus alienated. In 1758 at 
the instance of Ghazi-ud-din II, Raghunatha Rao occupied 
Lahore ; as a matter of fact the Marathas did not advance 
beyond the Chinab though the people in Maharashtra 
believed that their compatriots had reached At took. 
This policy of expansion did not really benefit the 
Marathas, but infuriated Ahmad Abdali whose son anci 
Viceroy of Lahore had been expelled by them. In 1759 
the Abdali invaded India and retook the Panjab, and 
the Marathas withdrew . On January 9,1760, he defeated 
and killed Dattaji Sindhia near Delhi, and subsequently 
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:ii^nt Jahan Khan overpowered Malhar Kao nea 
“^bad (near Delhi). 
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The Bhao’s Expedition (1760-1). Though the 
double disaster in Northern India spoiled the jubilation 
of the Marathas over their triumph at Udgir, Balaji Rao 
organised and sent a grand army to avenge that disaster. 
It was led by Sadashiva Rao (to the exclusion of 
Raghunatha Rao in spite of his knowledge of campaigning 
in Northern-India), accompanied by his wife Parvati Bai. 
Vishvasa Rao (the eldest son of the Peshwa), his wife 
Lakshmi Bai, Shamsher Bahadur, Ibrahim Khan Gardi. 
etc. On the way Malhar Rao Holkar, Jankoji Sindhia, his 
uncle Mahadaji Sindhia, Damaji Gaikivar and others 
joined the grand army. We have seen the doings of 
Sadashiva Rao at Delhi after its capture, including his 
role as king-maker. Subsequently Kunjpura (north of 
Delhi) was seized from an Afghan dependent on the 
Abdali, who however obtained tire help of Shuja-ud-dau- 
lah of Oudh. The strategy of the Afghan invader secured 
to him a position opposite to the Maratha camp at 
Panipat across the road to Delhi, jankoji Sindhia’s 
success in attacking the Afghan camp discouraged the 
Abdali, whose counter-attack also failed. But the Maratha 
light cavalry was subsequently routed by the Afghans 
who consequently controlled the surrounding country and 
cut off the enemy’s supplies. The food problem of the 
Marathas became acute. Early in January, 1761, they 
decided to flee to Delhi, but Ibrahim Gardi'insisted upon 
an immediate attack on the enemy. Sadashiva Rao 
finally resolved upon meeting the Afghan army on January 
14 and wrote as follows to Kashi Raja, his agent in the 
camp of Shuja-ud-daulah : “ The cup (of misery) is now 

full to the brim; it cannot hold another drop,” with a 
view to receiving help to the starving Maratha army. The 
letter was shown to Shuja-ud-daulah, who however 
informed the Abdali of the plight of ; his enemy. The 
battle began with the successful moves of Ibrahim Khan 
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THE PANIPAT TRAGEDY 



, Ciirdi and Sadashiva Ran, and the Marathas appe t 

e T« 8 ic have gained the day. But in the counter-move ot the 
inclusion Abdali, Ibrahim Khan was seriously wounded and 
Vishvasa Rao was shot dead. Sadashiva Rao thereupon 
lost his presence of mind, rushed into the thick of tie 
tight, and died fighting. The grand army dispersed in 
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various directions and suffered unspeakably, and many ot 
those who escaped were mercilessly treated bv t le 
peasantry of the surrounding regions and by their tall and 
strong women. Those who had retired to 1 ampat w ere 
butchered by the Afghans, who enslaved the women. 
Tukoji Sindhia (third son of Ranojii died. Jankoji Sindhia 
and Ibrahim Khan were killed, and Sharnsher Bahadur s 
wounds proved fatal. MalharRao escaped and enjoyed 
the hospitality of Suraj Mai at Bharatpur ; Damaji Gaik- 
war returned home; Parvati Bai and Lakshmi Bai were 
conducted to Gwalior. Mahadaji Sindhia and Nana 
Fadnis also escaped; the latter lost his mother but not ii* 
wife, and the former was pursued by an Afghan who gave 
him a blow on the knee, robbed him of his costly dress 
and ornaments, and left him helpless. The dead bodies 
of Sadashiva Rao and Vishvasa Rao were cremated. 
Balaji Rao on the banks of the Narmada received the 
following note from a banker : “ Tw o pearls have been 

dissolved, twenty-seven gold mohurs have t een lost, and 
of the silver and copper the total cannot be cast up t c 
tragedy of Panipat in a nutshell. 


SECTION Xin 

CAUSES AND EFFECTS OF THE MARATHA FAILURE 
Causes. Panipat demonstrated the Abdali 
Abdali’s superiority over his enemy in generalship. His more 
efficient infantry and life skill in crowing large rivers 
counted fofmuch. The Marathas combined two different 
methods of warfare and realised the shortcomings of both. 
Moreover, their military system had been steadily approxi¬ 
mating to the Mughal organisation, and was on the eve of 
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EXPLANATION OF THE TRAGEDY 


characterised by indiscipline, luxury and effemi 
Even some of the ladies of'the Peshwa’s house¬ 
hold appeared on the battlefield. Above all, the follies 
of the Bhao Sahib were particularly disastrous after the 
death of Vishvasa Rao, besides his inordinate delay in 
commencing the battle. He scorned the advice of Malhar 
Rao Holkar and Suraj Mai to fight in the characteristic 
Maratha style by adopting the guerilla tactics, and told 
them that they were “ a couple of goatherds unfit to 
. advise in warfare.” 1 The initial success at Kunjpura 
made the Bhao arrogant, and he was very offensive to the 
veteran Holkar. The former’s strategical blunder cut him 
off Delhi, and the difficulties of food supply multiplied 
after the defeat sustained by the Maratha light cavalry* 
He failed to listen to the advice of Holkar * to retreat to 
Delhi and supported Ibrahim Khan, who was over-confi¬ 
dent of victory and of reducing the enemy to dust. We 
have seen how the contents of his letter to Kashi Raja 
depicting his own misery were known to the Abdali. With 
r the de ath of Vishvasa Rao the Bhao lost his mental equili¬ 
brium, and his deep attachment to the deceased got the 
better of his duties and responsibilities as the leader of a 
large army looking up to him for guidance. He met with 
a heroic death, but did not realise that discretion is the 
.better part of valour. 

The Peshwa’s Blunders. The charge of inadequate 
reinforcements against the Peshwa cannot stand as the 
Bhao needed moneys, nor men. Balaji Rao’s second 
marriage in December, 1760, at Paithan could not affect 
the situation at Panipat. He had done his best in equip- 
t ping the grand army, and he could not do more with the 
resources at his disposal. In •''reality the Poona treasury 
was dependent on th& Resources of Northern India. But 
the Bhao’s demand for further financial support should 
have drawn the Peshwa’s attention to the danger of 
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1 H .G. Keene, Madhava Rao Sindhia (1895), p. 37, 
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EFFECTS OF PANIPAT 

(rsuing Northern Indian ambitions. The latter fail 
understand or control the situation in the Nortn where 
Najib-ud-daulah and the Abdali had been turned into the 
enemies of the Marathas by Raghunatha Rao. It was 
supreme folly to have incurred the dire displeasure of the 
Abdali. The Peshwa who was at the helm of affairs 
should have perceived the danger latent in Kagnunat a 
Rao’s Northern ambition and prevented its development 
into a catastrophe. 1 

Effects of the Battle. About three-fourths of the 
grand army perished, and the material losses and suffer¬ 
ings of the Marathas at Panipat would beggar description. 
The deaths of Sadashiva Rao and Vishvasa Rao followe 
soon after by that of Balaji Rao prepared the way for the 
mischievous activities of Raghunatha Rao. The difficulties 
of the Abdali due to his soldiers’ indiscipline obliged him 
to return to Afghanistan and inclined him towards peace 
with the Marathas. Political confusion spread in Northern 
India, though it was tempered by the ascendancy o. 
Najib-ud-daulah (1761-70) and the military and financial 
resources of Suraj Mai, who became “ the strongest 
potentate in India.” 2 Hence- the remark that the results 
of Panipat were quite disproportionate to the magnitude 
of the exploit.” 3 The battle virtually brought the history 
of the Mughal Empire to a close, facilitated the further 
progress of Haidar Ali in South India, and smoothed the 
wav for the foundation of the British power in Bengal 
in 1765. The question of questions however relates to 
the effects of the battle on the Marathas. The 
of scholars like Rajwade to minimise the disastrous 
consequences of the battle have been iigarcet 
“chauvinistic.” - It is contended that the later Maratha 
seizure of Delhi and the Abdah’s desire to be on terms of 


3 Sarliar, op. cii II (1934), pp. 361-5. 

2 & 4 Ibid. t PP. 442 & 355. , „ , 

8 Sir Alfred Lyall, The Rise and Expansion 
Dominion in India (1914), p. 154. 
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with the Marathas do not militate against the 
Panipat emasculated them. Their position after 
e is contrasted with what might have accrued to 
them if they had emerged victorious from that trial. There 
is however no doubt that the moral effect of the catas¬ 
trophe was still more ^damaging. It made their friends 
believe that their power had become nothing better than 
a broken reed. Further, the morale for a forward 
policy evaporated. The prestige of the Peshwas was The Pes 
shaken as well as their ascendancy which had operated vv ^ * nd 
as a bond & union in Maratha politics. The confe- Con * edt 
deracy thenceforth became a rope of sand, and the 
chiefs worked for their own individual ends though 
they occasionally combined against the common foe. 

Panipat was not however as destructive of Maratha 
power in the South as it was once thought to be. A. 
great victory was won over theNizam at Rakshasabbavan in. 

1763, and the brilliant achievements of Madhava Kao, the- 
fourth Peshwa, show 7 that Panipat had not destroyed the 
vitality of the Marathas. “ The plains of Panipat "were 
not more fatal to the Maratha empire than the early end 
of this,excellent prince (Madhava .Rao).” 1 Though the 
Maratha Empire was not destroyed by fPanipat, its 
progressive career was definitely checked. 
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SECTION XIV 

SADASHIVA RAO AND RAGHUNATHA HAO 

Sadashiva Rao Bhao. Sadashiva Rao (b. 1730- 
d. 1761) was the son of Chimnaji Appa and cousin of 
Balaji Rao, and hence his cognomen of Bhao or Brother. 

He was a promising young man and the favourite of the Tfa* Bhav 
Peshwa. The Bhao distinguished himself by his successes Se ' vi *' e; 
in the Karnatak in 174,7. He escorted Ratnaraja to Satara 
towa. ds the close of 1/49. In the following year he 
married Parvati Bai, his second wife, and accompanied 


1 Grant Duff, op. cit I, p. 577. 
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Chhatrapati to Sangola where the Agreement '^Jd 
alter that place was concluded. In 1751 however the 
Bhao’s ambition brought him into conflict with the Peshwa; 
he inclined towards Tara Bai and negotiated with 
Sambaji II, but was conciliated by Balaji Rao. In 1 o 
he participated in the expedition to Seringapatam. Two 
-ears later an attempt to murder him- failed. In 1/60 he 
crowned himself with glory at Udgir. We have seen his 
series of blunders culminating in the Panipat tragedy. 
Still there is no questioning the fact that ‘ he was an 
admirable financier, an able administrator and within 
certain limits a competent general. ’ 1 

Raghunatha Rao. Raghunatha Rao (b. 1734- 
d. 1784) or Raghoba or Dada Sahib, the younger brother 
of Balaji Rao, led an expedition to Gujarat in l/j>- and 
captured Ahmadabad from the Mughals in the following 
year. He married Anandi Bai in 1755. We have followed 
hi » Activities in Northern India and his crowning triumph 
in the occupation of Lahore in 1758, but the conquest of 
the Panjab was not consolidated. Though it was of 
nominal and sentimental value, it was in reality a rutile 
and disastrous move from the political, diplomatic and 
financial points of view. The persistence in such a poLcs 
made Panipat inevitable. Raghunatha Rao participate 
in the Udgir campaign, but his claims to lead the grand 
army on the basis of his past experience were overlooked 
Panipat paved the way for the development of his guilt; 
ambition.” 

SECTION XV 

BALAJI RAO’S CHARACTER AND POLICY 

Panipat killed the consumptive Peshwa In marker* 
contrast with his father, Balaji Rao evinced the spirit , 
conciliation, and his manners were polished and attractive. 
He was a past-master in intrigue and dissimulation. 




1 Kincaid and Parasnis, op. cit., p. 345. 
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e was kind and charitable and of an affectionate 
on, his private life was "‘stained with gros> 
sensuality.” His dealings with Sakwar Bai and Damaji 
Gaik war have cast a slur on his reputation. His great 
popularity was due to his administrative improvements 
and his care for the welfare of the peasantry. He was no 
military genius like* his father, but a statesman and an 
administrator, though in statesmanship also he was inferior 
to Baji Rao. Balaji exhibited his statesmanly talents in 
the settlement of the succession question and in his over¬ 
throw' of Tara Bai. He understood the danger from 
Haidarabad even after Asaf Jail’s death and directed the 
course of events leading up to the battle of Udgir. But 
his inadequate understanding of Northern Indian politics 
resulted in the great failure at Panipat. Rajwade blames 
him for destroying the Maratha navy under the Angres 
with the help of the English, who benefited by the ruin.of 
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Tulaji Angre and by the Peshwa’s contest with Bussy. 
v< In 1756 the Peshwa’s hands were practically free; his 
position was secure and he was at the time the most 
powerful potentate in India. A iftove on his part then 
# against the British, both in the Karnatak and in Bengal, 
would have at once checked their advance. But instead, „ 
the Peshwa paid undue attention to the politics of Delhi 
and contracted unnecessary enmity with the Abdali, 
bringing upon himself the disaster of Panipat.” 1 More¬ 
over, Balaji Rao abandoned the pan-Hindu policy of his 
father and alienated the Rajputs. Though more orthodox 

than Baji Rao, he was not his equal in generalship or Bala)i » s 

statesmanship. But he gave much attention to adminis- Admires- 
... tration. With the co-operation of Sadashiva Rao he tration 

| removed the abuses in revenue collection and insisted 

K Ajpon strict accounting. The administration of justice was 
Reformed with the aid of Balakrishna Sastri. Poona was 
’provided with a good police and a training institution for 


1 Sardesai, op. cit., pp.,131-5. 
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civilians; its social amenities were improved. 

-ifalaji paid special attention to the commissariat and 
transport departments, the changes he made in the army 
made it heterogeneous, immobile, luxurious and inefficient. 
He encouraged the practice of ladies accompanying their 
husbands to the battlefield. He loved and patronised 
learning, increased the facilities for trade, bestowed atten¬ 
tion on roads and lakes, and built temple? on the larvati 
Hili (Poona) for Parvati and Vishnu. 


SECTION XVI 

MADHAVA RAO (1761-72) 


Domestic Strife. Balaji Rao had three sons: 
Vishvasa Rao (b. 1741-d. 1761), Madhava Rao (b. 1745) 
and NavayanaRao. The death of the eldest son at Pampat 
led to the appointment of Madhava (Madhu) Kao ballal 
(- boy) as Peshwa by Ramaraja. Raghunatha Rao, at the 
instigation of his beautiful but terribly wicked wife 
Anandi Bai, exercised all power on behalf of his nephew-. 
Internal strife coupled with Tara Bai’s intrigues induced 
Nizam Ali to make hav while the sun shone (1761). He 
reached the neighbourhood of Poona, but was baulked of 
his ambition, and the treaty of Udgir was reaffirmed (1762). 
In that vear Madhava Rao asserted himself and functioned 
as Peshwa, depriving his uncle of his position as Regent. 
The young Peshwa appointed as his Piivate Secretary a 
person who rose to greatness later Balaji Janardhan 
Bhann or Nana (short for Janardhan) badms (Fadnavis 
or “ Farnavis”— Chief Accountant), regarded as the halt 
M “ tho a wic;e men ” of the Dakhan and belonging to a 
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i.iintenable and submitted to his uncle* Raghunatha 
N^rtrsur^ed 7 his powers as Regent. But Nizam Ali with the 
"strppdrt of some Maratha chiefs persevered in his hostility 
* and marched against Poona, and Raghunatha aimed at 
capturing Haidarabad. Finally a battle was fought on 
the banks of the Godavari at Rakshasabhavan, in which 
the initial success of Nizarn Ali was rendered nugatory by 
the brilliant heroism of Madhava Rao (1763)* with the 
result that he was allowed by his uncle to exercise a 
substantial part of the powers of government. Nana was 
appointed Fadnis. 

The Dakhan Campaigns. The usurpation of 
Haidar Ali in 1761 and his subsequent aggressions 
brought him into conflict with the Marathas. In 
1764-5 Madhava Rao won decisive victories over 
Haidar, who however obtained favourable terms of peace 
through the intervention of Raghunatha Rao. In 1766 
Berar was invaded by the Peshwa with the aid of Nizam 
Ali, and Janoji Bhonsle (son of Raghuji Bhonsle) 
submitted. In the following year Haidar again felt the 
military might of Madhava Rao and purchased peace. 
Raghunatha Rao’s expedition to Delhi in 1766-7 was 
barren of results. At the instigation of his wife he 
intrigued against his nephew, communicated with Janoji 
Bhonsle, and demanded one half of the Maratha domi¬ 
nions as his share. But he was defeated in 1768 near 
Nasik, his favourite place of retirement, by the Peshwa, 
who imprisoned him in the Shanvvar Wada, and Nana 
Fadnis became his gaoler. Next year witnessed the final 
submission of Janoji, who was reduced to the position of 
complete subordination to Madhava Rao. The re¬ 
commencement of Haidar’s aggressive career against the 
Marathas found the Peshwa ready to check it. The latter 
invaded Mysore, marched against Bangalore, and captured 
many places, but in 1770 ill-health compelled him to 
return to Poona. The campaign in Mysore was however 
entrusted to Trimbak Rao Pethe, surnamed Mama 
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ternal uncle of Sadashiva Rao), who obliged 
include a humiliating peace in 1772. 

Expedition to Northern India. In 1769 an 
expedition was sent to Northern India under Visaji 
Krishna with the aid of Tukoji Holkar (not related to 
Malhar Rao, but his general) and Mahadaji Sindhia (the 
illegitimate son of Ranoji Sindhia), a remarkable soldier 
(born about 1733) who had fought for Balaji Rao in 1751, 
1757 and 1761 and emerged from the field of Pampat 
wounded and shortly after lamed* The Maratha army 
marched through Rajputana collecting tribute, subdued 
the Jats, secured the submission of Najib-ud-daiilah, and 
invaded the lands of the other Rohilla chiefs. Shah 
Alam II was induced to abandon Allahabad and British 
protection, and early in 1772 he entered Delhi. With his 
approval Rohilkhand was invaded soon after and looted 
by the Marathas, who obtained from the emperor the 
cession of Kora and Allahabad for their protection to him. 
He now possessed only Delhi, and realising his folly in 
seeking protection from the Marathas, attempted to expel 
them from the capital. They were surprised at the 
emperor’s changed attitude towards themselves, but their 
further activities were checked by the death of the 
Peshwa. 


Greatness of Madhava Rao. The brilliance of the 
’< Great, fourth Peshwa, “ the greatest of the Peshwas,” is clear 
iotthe from his activities so far sketched. He became a victim 
eshwas to consumption and died quite young in November. 1772. 
and his wife, Rama Bai, committed sati. He showed 
remarkable caution and ability in domestic and foreign 
politics, and by his energy and success proved the vitality 
of the Marathas after Panipjtt. He set bounds to the 
ambition of Haidar Ali, and his great achievements made 
the English at Bombay eager to secure his friendship. 
His arduous labours at the cost of his health and longe¬ 
vity set an austere example to rulers of men. His vigilant 
supervision of administration purified and improved it. 
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6*4 the services of Rama Sastri, a unique judge^uayuaft 
t a was the friend of the poor and the oppressed. ot JVh<Jhi 
His^anger was controlled by his forgiving disposition. He 
was a great soldier who ably kept under control the whole 
military organisation and perfected the spy system. He 
was also a great statesman. Above all, “ he was a man, 
of unusually fine character, an invariable supporter of the 
weak against the strong, of the poor against the tyranny: 
of the rich; he stood for justice and equity in all things, 
and fought vigorously, if with but little result, against the 
rampant corruption of his day. ' 1 His death has been 
regarded as the greatest calamity which overtook the 
Marathas after the death of Sivaji. 


SECTION XVII 

AHALYA BAI HOLKAR 

Ahalya, Bai was the wife of Khande Rao, son of 
Malhar Rao Holkar. The death of Malhar Rao in 1766 
after the passing away of his son was followed by the 
succession of the latter’s son, Male Rao, who ruled for a 
short time and was succeeded by Ahalya Bai. Till her 
death in 1795 at the age of 60 she laboured for the wel- anc f Nobh 
fare of her subjects and showered upon them the benefits Lady 
| of peace and good government. She was the maker of 
the city of Indore. She was very charitable and 
extremely pious, devoting much attention to the study of 
religious literature. She was without a tinge of vanity. 

In short, her beneficent rule for 30 years made her the 
\ idol of her prosperous subjects. Sir John Malcolm des- 
j cribes her as “one of the purest and most exemplai/ 
j rulers that ever existed.” She was succeeded by her 
general, Tukoji Holkar, who followed in her footsteps, 
i a pd his death in 1797 introduced anarchy into the 
I kingdom of Indore. 


1 C , //. V (1929), p. 253. 
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SECTION XVIII 

THE MARATHA ARMY AND NAVY 

Characteristics. The Maratba army under the first 
four Peshwas was feudal in character. Non-Marathas also 
were recruited, and two systems of warfare—Indian and 
Western—were combined to the detriment ot both. 
Strict discipline was lacking in the army, and its arms 
and equipment were heterogeneous and represent ave o 
“all stages of civilisation.” The technical progress 
achieved was incommensurate with the military advance 
of the age. Departing from the ideals of Sivaji, the 
r s hta* e Peshwas stood for feudalism, territorial expansion, and 
pan-Hinduism, with the result that the army degene¬ 
rated from a well-disciplined national force to an ill- 
disciplined band of mercenaries, and the military leaders 
degenerated from simple, hardy soldiers to ease-loving 
voluptuaries.” 1 

Revival of Feudalism. Rajaram reversed the anti- 
feudal policy of his father, and during the Regency ot 
Tara Bai the saranjamdars or fief-holders consolidated 
their power and influence, so much so that balaji 
Visvanath acquiesced with the approval of Shahu in the 
inevitability of the feudal system. Though Baji Rao 
curbed the intransigence of the old feudal chiefs, he 
merely replaced them by new ones, and the policy ot 
multiplication of fiefs was pursued by thechiefs m their 
turn; hence reckless sub-infeudation. The rcviva o 
feudalism in order to provide for the defence of - he ku ‘S' 
dom after the execution of Sambaji, and subsequently for 
the expansion of the State fulfilled the immediate purpose 
of its ^introduction and continuance, but it reacted on 
military and administrative efficiency in a variety ot 
ways. 'It accentuated personal and family jealousies and 
increased internal strife, which was exploited by Asaf 
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1 Sen, Military System, p. 270. 
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others. The emphasis on the hereditary 
reduced the output of military talent. Unity of 
command disappeared, and the efficiency of the cavalry 
was impaired by the efforts of the chiefs to augment their 
personal profits. Further, the fief-holders were entrusted 
with civil administration in their own fiefs, and their 
military efficiency consequently suffered. These evils were 
intensified by the denationalisation of the army necessi¬ 
tated by the enlargement of the political ideal. Baji 
Rao’s imperialism led to the recruitment of non-Marathas, 
Indian and non-Indian, in large numbers under Balaji 
Rao: Rajputs, Sikhs, Rohillas, South Indians, Arabs, 
Abyssinians, Portuguese, etc. This transformation of the 
army rendered it more ruthless and dreaded but less 
efficient owing to its lack of homogeneity, patriotism and 
loyalty. 

Cavalry and Infantry. In the Maratha army of 
the eighteenth century there was a preponderance of 
cavalry over infantry. The Khasgi Pager , or the private 
cavalry of the Peshwa, was particularly efficient. The 
infantry was mostly non-Maratha; it was famous for its 
Arab corps and loyal to its chiefs rather than to the 
Peshwa. The principal weapons were swords, targets and 
war rockets. In order to plunder the enemy effectively, 
Pendharis (Pindaris) or trained robbers were employed. 
War elephants carried the commanders (Sadashiva Rao 
at Panipat), who “ had hardly the intellectual equipment 
of a student of the military academies cf Europe in the 
second half of the eighteenth century” J , though a few of 
them were cultured men. 
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Artillery. Increased attention was given to the 
artiljqry by the Peshwas. Bitji Rao’s foundry is praised 
by Captain Gordcto* (1739). Madhava Rao erected 
factories for the manufacture of cannon and, cannon-balls. 
Still foreign supply was indispensable. The Marathas 


1 Ibid .. p. 92. 
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lacked field-artillery, and Asaf Jah’s strength 
■Respect saved him from complete ruin in .his tussle with 
Baji Rao. Though this deficiency was supplied by 
Balaji Rao, the inefficiency of the Maratha artillery was 
revealed at Pardpat; a scientific weapon was used, but its 
science was hot thoroughly learnt. Moreover, the Marathas 
relied upon trained infantry and artillery and neglected 
their cavalry comparatively. Balaji Rao failed to obtain 
the services of Bussy and organised the gurdi force undei 
Ibrahim Khan. Udgirand Panipat demonstrated the utility 
and danger respectively of the new weapon, and Mahadaji 
Sindhia developed it later. 

Forts. After Sivaji’s death the defensive strength 
of the forts was impaired by lack of efficient supervision, 
and after Sambaji’s execution, Raigad, the premier fort, 
was betrayed by a single officer. Under the Peshwas 
every important officer: was entrusted with a number of 
forts, and the office of commandant of the fort became 
hereditary. The transformation of the military system 
in general affected the forts adversely. There was 
no improvement in the architecture or equipment of the 
forts, and the feudal system sensibly reduced the effici¬ 
ency of the garrison and of the commandants. 

The Camp. The Maratha camp was increasingly 
influenced by the Mughal model ; it looked like a city and 
was provided with all the comforts of civil life as regards 
eating drinking and dancing—-a large number of women 
and children, servants and animals in abundance, etc. The 
non-combatants overshadowed the combatants. Transport, 
commissariat and medical services were ill organised. 
Another feature of the Maratha camp which was deficient 
in discipline was the dunning of debtors by creditors. 
Still the vigilance of the cavalry and of the spies ensured 
the safety of the camp from enemies. The defects of the 
Maratha army became glaring when it came into conflict 
with the British army, and may be traced to feudalism 
coupled with the comparative indifference of the nation 
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Be progress. But the triumphs of the Marathas 
:ighteenth century were due generally to good 
generalship and to the military inferiority of their Indian 
enemies. 
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Navy. Bjaji... Rao ...organised a fleet separate from 
that of the Angres. Balaji Kao’s admiral, Naro Pant, Nax-o Pay 
was a soldier of distinction, not a sailor. Though with 
English help he triumphed over Tulaji Angre, he failed 
against Janjira because he could not defeat the Siddi fleet 
single-handed. In short, the Marathas recognised the 
superiority of the European nations at sea and without 
attempting by inventiveness to better their position, 

“ preferred to hug the coast.” 1 


SECTION XIX 

CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 

1 he Chhatrapati. Sivaji never demeaned himself 
by accepting the position of a Mughal mansabdar; 
he collected cliauth from the Mughlai in defiance 
of the emperor though he permitted his ^on Sambaji 
to become a mansabdar. But Shahu’s right to 
chanth and sardeshtnukhi was based on an im¬ 
perial far man, and consequently he was a pensioner 
of the Grand Mughal, the cliauth in its character thus 
conforming strictly to the Ramnagar model. Moreover, 
Shahu genuinely felt that he was a protege of Aurangzib, 
and could not regard himself as independent of that 
emperor or of his successors. Thus he occupied a techni¬ 
cally subordinate position as against the occupant of the 
Peacock Throne. We have seen that Baji Rao’s position 
in Malwa was confirmed by an imperial grant in 1736, 
making him Sardeshpande of the Dakhan. As far as the 
Maratha State was concerned, the Chhatrapati exercised 
sovereign authority in secular and religious matters. We 
have noticed the decline of his authority during the reign 
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1 Ibid., pp. 239-40. 
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Shahu and its virtual extinction after the a< 



amaraja. 

The Peshwa- We have sketched the ascendancy of 
the Peshwas, whose office became hereditary, over¬ 
shadowing that of the Pratinidhi or representative of 
the Chhatrapati* They became first ministers and de facto 
sovereigns. The miserable position of Ramaraja completed 
the evolution of the Peshwaship to which Shahu had 
contributed directly and indirectly. The Huzur Daftar 
was the Peshwa’s office presided over by the Fadnavis or 
Fadnis, and its working was raised to the highest pitch of 
efficiency by Nana Fadnis. It supervised the work of 
district -and village officers and kept all the govern¬ 
ment records. 

Revenue System. The Maratha administrator was 
clean different from the Maratha plunderer. Baji Rao’s 
revenue policy and the prosperity of the peasants were 
well commented upon by Captain Gordon in 1739. It was 
Balaji Rao who gave the greatest attention to this branch 
of the administration. He made a fresh assessment after 
careful measurement. The assessment was based on the 
state of cultivation, and lands were classified into superior, 
ordinary and inferior. The revenue was paid in kind or in 
cash to the Patel in three or four instalments; though 
commutation into money payment was allowed, it was not 
encouraged. The rigidity of a fixed assessment was 
tempered in several ways. Remissions were made in hard 
times. Irrigation was promoted by special grants. 
Inducement was offered for reclamation of waste lands; 
the istenva principle was applied. Compensation was 
given for injury done by the army. Agricultural loans on 
favourable terms in cash and kind were advanced. The 
ryots were protected from unscrupulous money-lenders. 
Special terms were offered in order to effect permanent 
improvement of land on condition of non-alienation. The 
principles of land revenue administration were good 
assessment and collection were flexible. The defects o 
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JUSTICE RAMA SASTRI 

were partiality to Brahmans and oppression 
im<3etu?ffd Peshwas7But under Balaji Rao and Madhava 
Rao it Worked well. Sir Arthur Wellesley found the ' 
Maratha country “ highly cultivated,” and Elphinstone 
was act inclined to supersede the indigenous system. 

Judicial Organisation. Though the administration 
of justice by panchayats involved barbarities like muti¬ 
lation and ordeals, simplicity and cheapness were its chief 
merits. Balaji Rao reformed the judicial system with the 
aid of Balakrishna Sastri, Chief Justice (d. 1759), and went 
on judicial fours frequently, and in his time there was no 
capital punishment, which was inflicted from the period of 
Madhava Rao. Rama Sastri began his career as a* personal n a ,ma Sai 
attendant of Balaji Rao and became a court Sastri in * 

1751 after his return from Benares, to which place he had ! 
gone for study consequent on his master’s severe rebuke 
and his own resignation. As Nyayadhish or Chief Justice 
under Madhava Rao he distinguished himself by his 
erudition, independence and uprightness and raised the 
tone of judicial administration. After the murder of 
Narayana Rao in 1773, Rama Sastri refused to serve 
Raghunatha Rao who was morally responsible for that 
murder, and resigned. But in 1777, at the request of 
Nana Fadnis, he accepted the same office again and died 
in harness in 1789. 

District Government. The Mamlatdar and the 
Kamvisdar (Sub-Mamlatdar) were government officers in 
charge of big and small districts respectively, appointed 
for short periods and frequently reappointed. Their 
functions were extensive—to.fix the land revenue and in 
general to look after the welfare of the people. They 
were paid four per cent of tl?e revenue for ten or eleven 
months for a year’s *s&rvice. They constituted the link 
between the villages and the Central Secretariat. To 
check their malpractices, security was taken from them at 
the time of their appointment. Further, hereditary 
officers called Darakhdars with the necessary staff reported 
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THE PATEL AND HIS ASSISTANTS 

the misdeeds of Mamlatdars to the Peshwa, in 
o Deshmukhs and Deshpandes who functioned on behalf 
of the people and were paid by the people of the district, 
in kind. These officers were deprived of their power in 
the time of Sivaji, but not of their perquisites, and the 
Peshwas continued the same policy and made them the 
ryots’ advocates. Mamlatdars and Karnvisdars performed 
their duties in co-operation with Patels (village officers), 
w ithout encroaching on village autonomy. 

Village Autonomy. The Patel or headman of the 
village was rarely a Brahman, and his office was 
hereditary and “could be sold and purchased.” He 
exercised revenue, police and judicial functions and was 
paid in kfhd by the village. “ He was perhaps better 
off than a Deputy Collector under the British 
administration.” 1 Though he enjoyed a high social status, 
he experienced the risks of office which were equally 
great; for example, he might be imprisoned for 
non-payment of the village revenue. The Kulkarni, the 
clerk and accountant of the Patel, was a Brahman. The 
other officials were the Chaugula (Patel’s assistant), the 
Mahar (watchman) and the Potdar (goldsmith to test 
coins). There were village servants like the carpenter, 
barber and washerman, besides the Joshi (astrologer) and 
the priest, both of them being Brahmans. The v illage 
enjoyed autonomy, administrative, industrial and financial, 
subject however to supervision by the Peshwa’s 
officers. Such self-governing local institutions earned 
the enthusiastic encomiums of Anglo-Indian administra¬ 
tors like Elphinstone. 



1 Sen, Administrative System of the Marathas (1925), p. 224. 
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SECTION XX 

SOCIAL LIFE AND CULTURE 
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Caste and Religion. The ascendancy of the Peshwas 
accentuated the caste system and increased the privileges 
of the Brahmans, though the heterodox Baji Rao could 
seriously attempt to get his son by a Muslim mistress 
recognised as a Brahman and though it was possible for a 
talented man of any caste to pursue a great career. The 
notion that the revival of caste jealousies under the 
Peshwas brought about, the fall of the Maratha power is 
held to be indefensible. 1 Slaves received fair treatment 
in general. So also were prisoners (including political Treatma: 
prisoners) who obtained leave of absence to go home and p r . fl ^ f n9 
perform religious duties such as performance of sraddhas , 
marriage of daughters, and upanayana of sons. Hindu 
prisoners polluted in. various ways regained caste after 
performing the prescribed rites, Reconversions to 
Hinduism are on record. Still many superstitions flourish¬ 
ed ; the pollution caused b}' the fall of a lizard, parti¬ 
cularly on an idol, necessitated elaborate purificatory 
ceremonies. We have considered the Pandharpur 
movement and its influence in Maharashtra, as well 
as the ascendancy in the spiritual field of saints like 
Tukaram, Ramdas and Rrahmendra Svami. Though 
the Peshwas except Balaji Visvanath assumed the title 
of Rao, they were not Madhvas ; they tolerated and patro¬ 
nised Islam and Christianity wherever these religions 
prevailed in India, but could not reconcile themselves to 
cow slaughter. 

Women. We have seen the part played in public 
life by Jija Bai, Tara Bai and Uma Bah Anu Bai, the 
daughter of Balaji Visvanath, and Ahalya Bai Holkar won 
laurels as administrators. The intrigues of Sakwar Bai 
and Anandi Bai have been alluded to. The ladies of the 


J Sardesai, op. cit. t pp. 214-21. 
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THE MA'RATHA SOCIETY , 

;hwa’s household, though orthodox and revel! 
ceremonies, were liberal in their social outlook. Raui 
Bai, the wife of the first Peshwa, was a potent influence 
for good till her death in 1753. Unlike in earlier ages, 
women dishonoured against their will were not expelled 
from their caste but only obliged to undergo purificatory 
ceremonies. Informal marriages were sometimes legalised 
especially if they proved fruitful. Bride-price was not 
favoured by the government of the Peshwas. Remarriage 
of widows was general in Maharashtra though not among 
Brahmans. The statement that Rama Sastri, Chief 
Justice, expressed his opinion in favour of the remairiago 
pf young Brahman widows is called in question. It is on 
record that at Basscin the Brahmans who married tncii 
daughters to their own sisters’ sons were punished with 
line and excommunication on the ground that the practice 
was a violation of the injunctions of the Dharmasastras. 
A Brahman girl of three years was . married without 
the consent of her parents by rendering them uncon¬ 
scious, to a man forty-five years old; the matiiage 
was treated as illegal, and the girl was married 
afresh to a different bridegroom. Early marriage obtain¬ 
ed in the family of the Peshwas— a dynasty of singularly 
short-lived rulers, their hereditary disease being consump¬ 
tion. 

Culture. The Peshwas made Poona a great centre 
of Sanskrit learning by attracting to it Pandits from all 
over India. Dakshinas to all Brahmans irrespective of 
their learning did not appeal to Madhava Rao, who 
arranged for the conduct of an examination and established 
the principle of grants of money to the learned examinees 
in proportion to their erudition. The Peshwas, particular¬ 
ly Balaji Rao, gave much attention to public records and 
to manuscript collection of valuable books. In the field 
of Marathi Literature the great names are as follows: 
Eknath in the sixteenth century; Muktesvar, Tukararn and 
Ramdas in the following century. Sridhar (1679-1728), 
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MARATHI LITERATURE 
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of all Marathi 


Ramavijaya, the Harivijaya (both in 1703 
*andavdpratap (1712) and the Sivalilamrita (1718). 

The other great writers are Varnan Pandit and Mahipati, 
the latter being the author of the Bh cik itvij ay a and other 
works. Ram Joshi (1762-1802) excelled in composing 
lavanis or erotic verses. Another variety of poetry is the 
payada or historical ballad sung by* gmdhalis : for 
example, the Death of Af;;al Khan, Capture of Sinhgarh, 
the Battle of Panipat, etc. The bakhars are historical 
accounts in prose, the most famous of them being that of 
Sabhasad dealing with the life of Siva ji. All this shews , anQ 
that the Maratha State was not a “ Krieg Staat ” (“ War Bakhm 
State”), though outside Maharashtra it was such a State, ! 
distinct from the u Culture State.” 
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CHAPTER III 

RISE OF THE BRITISH POWER 
(1708-72) 
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SECTION I 

THE ENGLISH COMPANY AND ITS 
OCCIDENTAL SIVALS 
(1708-46) 

Condition ot Trade. We saw the growth of 
English Factories in India m spite of the Coni[>an> s 
difficulties at home which however were brought to a close 
by Lord Godolphin’s award of 1708 that came into force 
in the following year. The end of the troubles and tribu¬ 
lations of the Company at home synchronised wiffi the 
death of Aurangxib followed by increasing -onfustonm 
Indian politics. The commercial prosperity oi the 
Com panv during the first half of the eighteenth century is 
evidenced by the doubling of the value of its imports and 
exports, and in 1711 its monopoly of made was prolonged 
by Parliament to 1733, in 1730 to 1/69, and ml. 44 to 
1783 , with benefits to the British Exchequer. 1 he pros¬ 
perity of the Company is further vouched for by the 
increasing dividends it paid ranging from five to ten per 
cent and hovering about eight per cent. Its monopoly 
was maintained by suitable action against interlopers in 
various guises. Some of the goods like calicoes and silk, 
exported to England from India were subjected to Engn. . 
penalising laws like chat of 1700 passed in order o 
encourage home industry. The Company s t.ade in 
Chinese tea and Arabian coffee showed progress. 

The Three Presidencies. The three Presidencies 
of Fort William, Fort St. George and Bombay pursued 
their independent careers, but the embassy of John 




ni (1714-7), who was sent from Calcutta to Del 
bore than a provincial affair; as early as 1708 


CALCUTTA, MADRAS AND BOMBAY 



Thomas Pitt, Governor of Madras, had conceived 
the idea of such a mission to the Mughal Emperoiv 
Surman secured three far mans granting some vain- Suxirsi 
able privileges to thei Company, besides the gift to M,ssic 
it of a few villages near Calcutta and Madras. 

Though the imperial documents are referred to by some 
authors as the Company’s Great Charter, the real impor¬ 
tance of the English mission consists in its realisation of 
the anarchical politics of Delhi and of the miserable 
position of the occupant of the Peacock Throne, over¬ 
awed by ambitions ministers devoid of scruples. The 
judicial administration of Calcutta was improved by Calcut 
the . charter of 1726 ; the city grew in wealth and in 
population from 15,000 early in the eighteenth century to 
100,000 about the middle of that century. This increase 
was probably due to the Maratha invasion of Bengal in 
1742, and Fort William afforded refuge to some frightened 
people. The “ Maratha Ditch ” was dug in that year. 

Madras grew in extent owing to the addition to it of 
some neighbouring villages; its population was about 
300,000. Its municipal administration was reorganised 
in accordance with the royal charter of 1726. The 
commercial prosperity of Bombay was not much affected Bomba 
by the political conflicts near it, nor by the activities of 
the Angres at sea. The English in Western India 
cultivated friendly relations with Shahu and the P-^ shwas. 

Besides judicial organisation, Bombay obtained the 
benefits of a bank, and improvements like the draining 
of marshes attracted to it commercial and industrial folk. 

Life in the English Settlements. The President 
(hence the term Presidency) or Governor was the senior 
member of the Council, consisting of .Senior Merchants, 
which was a great check on his autocratic authority. 

The grades of officers were Apprentice, Writer, Factor, 
Merchant, Senior Merchant and Councillor; The Governor 
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Had a casting vote but no power to override the of 
of the Council. Such a system of government would 
operate effectively against gubernatorial rebellion. We 
have a few instances of such insubordination. Sometimes 
the members of Council were guilty of rudeness 
and disgraceful behaviour. Till 1720 the officers ate 
at a coitamon table and lived like the members of a house¬ 
hold under the control of the Governor. There were 
quarrels among the younger members at the dinner table, 
and the Governor would have to set things right and 
maintain discipline. Though duelling was prohibited, 
excessive drinking and gambling were the great vices. 
Instructions from home emphasise kind treatment of 
slaves and ideals of good government. Entertainment by 
dancing-girls was much appreciated. Many were bachelors 
who consoled themselves with mistresses. “It was un¬ 
suitable marriages the authorities objected to; they 
connived at less regular unions. These were so common 
that no social stigma attached to them, and sometimes 
they brought great happiness.” 1 Though early genera¬ 
tions of Englishmen lived isolated from Indian life, they 
showed no contempt for things Indian. Besides living 
with Indian mistresses, the}' imbibed some of the super¬ 
stitions of the people and Anglicised many indigenous 
words without making an effort to study the languages of 
the country. “ The rest of their borrowing was concerned 
with the details of life—wearing of banian clothes in their 
houses, the eating of food in the Indian manner when 
away from their houses, the chewing of ‘ pan ’ and the 
smoking of hookahs/’ 2 

Other E. I. Cos. We have surveyed the short story 
of the Danish enterprise in India. The Ostend Company 
of the merchants of Flanders (subject to the emperor of 
Austria), after a few expeditions to the East, obtained a 


1 Dennis Kincaid, British Sociul Lif - in India (193S), p. 61, 

* T. G. P. Spear, The Nabobs (1952). p. 22. 






THE OSTEND COMPANY 


/from that emperor in 1/23. But furious oppo 
nanated from the Dutch and the English, some of 
compatriots had joined that Company. Inter¬ 
national difficulties persuaded the emperor to sacrifice it 
to his dynastic interests—the succession of his daughter 
Maria Theresa—by its suppression in 1731. Its settle¬ 
ments at Bankibazar (on the Hughli) and Covelong (south 
of Madras) were soon abandoned. The opposition of the 
English Company to the Ostend venture was neither 
necessary in its own interest nor just, for the latter 
organisation, it its activities had continued, would have 
affected the I*reach and Dutch Companies more adversely 
than the English Company. The Swedish E. I. C. 
trading with China started in 1731 arid was ultimately 
unsuccessful. In 1750 and 1753 two Prussian Companies 
for trading with China and Bengal respectively came into 
existence, but their activities were futile. In 1775 an 
Austrian I:.. I. C. obtained the sanction of Maria Theresa, 
but did not function for more than a decade. 

Weakness of Dutch Rivalry. We have noticed 
in detail the decline of the Portuguese and the ascend¬ 
ancy of the Dutch in the East during the seventeenth 
century. But “Dutch power in India was largely 
jeopardised on European battlefields.” 1 The Anglo- 
Dutch wars of 1652-4, 1665-7 and 1672-4 and the Dutch 
struggle with the French from 1672 to 1713 drained the 
resources and weakened the marine of Holland. After 
1674 she was generally on good terms with England in 
Europe and therefore the former could not exhibit her 
earlier relentless hostility towards the latter in the East. 
The Dutch at home sought and obtained relief to their 
financial stringency from their Company to its prejudice. 
Above all, Dutch ru'e in the East was purely commercial; 
it did not aim at. the welfare of the ruled. Rigorous 
monopoly of trade based on forced labour recruited by 
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PROGRESS OF PONDICHERRY 

ian methods was bound to be ruinous in the 
jwu, “ Great as it (the Dutch Company) had been 
empire-builder, able as it still was as a merchant, it failed 
as a colonial ruler.” 1 In the eighteenth century the 
decadent naval power of the Dutch was inadequate to 
meet the needs of the situation in India. Therefore the 
French ascendancy in Sout h India built up by Dupleix was 
uncomfortable to the Dutch, who however could, not avert 
either that ascendancy or the subsequent triumph or the 
English under Clive in Bengal which proved injurious to 
their own interests. So the real rivals of the English in 
the eighteenth century were the French, and we shall 
turn our attention to the successors of Martin, the founder 
of Pondicherry. 

SECTION II 

SUCCESSORS OF MARTIN: 

LENOIR AND DUMAS 

Lenoir. We have told the story of the French 
settlement at Pondicherr} r and of its growth and progress 
under Francois Martin. His death in 1706 ushered in a 
period of stagnation in Indo-French history lasting till 
1720, in which year the French E. I.C. was strengthened 
by its reconstitution as the “ Perpetual Company of the 
Indies” Lenoir, Governor of Pondicherry (1720-35), 
showed energy and capacity. During his regime tne 
French established themselves at Masulipatam, Calicut, 
Mahe (south of Tellicherry) and Yanam (south of Coca>' 
nada) t He and his successor pursued a policy suited to 
their commercial objective. The prosperity of Iondi- 
cherry was reflected in its beautification. ‘ Tasteful 
houses were erected, a college was built, gardens v> ere 
laid out, a stately edifice for the accommodation of foreign 
envoys rose in its turn from the ground.”' 2 


i c. H. v, p. 57. 

* Colonel Malleson, Dupleix (1890), p. 27- 
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(gStynjas. Lenoir was succeeded by Dumas (1735-42), 
1 v^.S 8 . ved • remarkaUe ability in dealing with the 
■ lo,urCal situation which confronted him. His courage 
patriotism, tact and wisdom redounded to the credit of Ms 
nation. He was on friendly terms with the Nawab of 
f c °t- j In 1/39 he acquired Karikal (south of Tranquebar) 
by rendering material help to a claimant to the throne of 
anjore. \\e have seen the relations of Dumas with 
Kaghuji Bhonsle during his invasion of the Karnatak, the 

heroic attitude of the former, and his easy conciliation of 

tne latter The Governor persevered in his friendship 
with the Nawab of Arcot and protected some members 
of the family of Dost Ali, who had perished in his en¬ 
counter with the Marathas. The defence of French 
ravery and honour by Dumas spread his reputation 
throughout India. He was honoured by Asaf Jah, 
Safdar All and the Mughal Emperor, who made him a 
xNawab and a mansabdar of 4500. Consequent on his 
resignation, Dupleix became his successor. 
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SECTION III 

DUPLEIX: HIS CAREER, POLICY, METHODS, 
ORIGINALITY AND FAILURE 

Early Career of Dupleix (1697-1742). Joseph 
Francois Dupleix saw the light at Landrecies; his father, 
Director-General of the Company of the Indies, desired 
that his son should develop a taste for commerce*, while 
me latter was actually inclined towards mathematics. 
. But his extensive sea travel to America and India 
developed in him a liking and remarkable capacity for the 
commercial life. In 1720 he was appointed to the" highest 
place in the Council at Pondicherry. He engaged in 
private tiade which was allowed and became very rich. 
In ±726 false charges against him resulted in his 
suspension from office, but without returning to France, 
he succeeded in convincing the home authorities that he 
had been unfairly dealt with, with the result that he was 
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ADMINISTRATION OF DUPLElX 

/de Director of the Factory at Chandernagore (17; __ 

jl.mS own financial resources were utilised in improving the 
commerce of that place, which became wealth) ^ and 
populous, and immense material gains accrued to him as 
well. In 1741 he married the widow of his intimate 
friend and colleague for some time at Fondicheiry, and 
she possessed splendid qualifications to be his w ife. Doth 
were good companions in happiness and sorrow. In 1742 
their only child, a son, died on the day of his birth. In 
his private and public life Dupleix was much indebted 
to his wife. His great commercial success in Bengal led 
to his appointment as Governor of Pondicherry and 
Director-General of the French Settlements in India. 

Governor of Pondicherry. PupleiN? became 
Governor of Pondicherry in 1742 and found the Karnatak 
retaining unmistakable traces of Raghuji Bhonsle’s inva¬ 
sion of 1740. Further, Asaf Jah was contemplating an 
expedition to wipe away the consequences of the previous 
Maratha invasion. Moreover, an Anglo-French War in 
Europe was in the offing. In these circumstances Dupleix 
turned his attention to the strengthening of the fortifi¬ 
cations of Pondicherry and the establishment of financial 
tministra- equilibrium. He forbade the receipt of presents by the 
© Reforcti Company’s servants, effected economies in various direc¬ 
tions, and improved the tone of the administration. 
Further, he emphasised his position as successor of 
Dumas and assumed the latter’s title of Nawab w nich 
could be transferred to his successor. Dupleix proceeded 
to Chandernagore, where the ceremony of his installation 
as Nawab was performed. In short, he attempted to 
strengthen his position and French prestige in ways which 
would appeal to the imagination of the princes of the 
Karnatak. 

, ir Lines The Nawabi of Arcot. The Nawabi of Arcot was 
HWabs inaugurated by Saadatullah Khan (1710-32), who was 
followed by his nephew, Dost Ali (1732-40). He died 
battling with the Marathas at the Damalcheruvu Pass, and 
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3 -Vle peace with his son and successor, Safdar Alt 
besieged Husain Dost Khan, called Chanda 
Sah b, (son-in-law of Dost Ali) at Trichittopolv, and in 
1741 carried him away as prisoner to Satara. Safdar Ali 
however was not formally installed as Nawab by Asaf Jah. 
Murtaza Ali who held Vellore put his cousin (father’s 
brother s son) and brother-in-law (sister’s husband), Safdar 
Ali, to death in 1742, and his unpopularity and nerveless¬ 
ness led to his Bight from Arcot to Vellore in woman’s 
garb. Muhammad Sayyid Khan, son of Safdar Ali, 
formally held the Nawabi from 1742 to 1743 and was 
murdered by a Pathan in 1744 or by Murtaza Ali. Asaf 
Jah’s inva sion of the Karnatak in 1743 had led to the 
appointment of Anwar-ud-din (1743-9) as Nawab of Arcot, 
and the latter was not connected with the family of 
Saadatullah Khan. Mahfuz Khan was the legitimate, 
and Muhammad Ali (1749-95) the illegitimate, son of 
Anwar-ud-din. 


f§L 


French Capture of Madras (1746). The War of 

the Austrian Succession in Europe was carried into the 
East only in 1 746. Dupleix’s attempt to maintain peace 
between the b rench and the English in the Karnatak was 
thwarted by Nicholas Morse, Governor of Madras. When 
the English fleet under Barnett reached the Coromandel 
coast in 1745, Duplcix requested the Nawab of Arcot to 
interfere and warn the English of the consequences of any 
breach of the peace, and requisitioned the services of La 
Bourdonnais, Governor of the Islands of Bourbon (Re¬ 
union) and Mauritius (the Isle of France), both off 
Madagascar, who. was a man of remarkable ability and 
soM achievement in his administration of those islands. 1 
In 1746 off Negapatam he came into conflict with the 
English fleet under Peyton, the successor of Barnett, and 
though the engagement was not decisive, the latter was 


1 M. Elplunstone, the Rise of the British Pozver in the East 
(1387), pp. 97-8 n. 
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THE CAPTURE OF MADRAS 

iged to retire to Ceylon, Subsequently he retuq^J^oj 
Coromandel coast, and frightened by the preparations 
of his opponent, sailed away to Bengal. This was the 
opportunity for the seizure of Madras by La Bourdon- 
nais with the help rendered by Dupleix. On the eve of the 
French attack, to the appeal of Morse to the Nawab and 
to the latter’s consequent warning to the French, Dupleix 
said that the conquest was attempted on be Vial f of the 
Nawab. After the capture of Madras, the two great 
Frenchmen disagreed on the fate of the town; Dupleix 
wanted to retain it and La Rourdonnais insisted upon 
ransoming it, but the latter got the better of the former, 
concluded a treaty in accordance with his idea, and left 
the coast after a storm had damaged his fleet. After his 
departure, Dupleix repudiated the treaty and looted 
Madras, The disputes between the two representatives of 
France were caused by their short temper and their spirit 
of excessive self-assertion. Dupleix contended that, as 
the Director-General of French India, his voice should be 
final, whereas La Bourdonnais, as Admiral, regarded his 
office as independent of Dupleix’s. The Admiral returned 
to France where the vengeance of Dupleix pursued him ; 
remaining in prison for three years, he died soon after his 
release, which had been effected thanks to the good 
offices of Madame de Pompadour. In the last analysis 
the differences between the two great sons of France 
regarding Madras resolve themselves into the question 
as to who was to benefit pecuniarily by the capture 
of that town—La Bourdonnais or Dupleix. In vain the 
latter “ attempted to transfer all the trade from Madras 
to Pondicherry by the simple expedient of removing 
thither all the native merchants and their property/* 1 

Battle of St. Thome (1746). The Nawab of Areot 
found his warnings to the French unheeded and sent 
an army under Mahfuz Khan to execute his own will. 


H. Dodwell, Dupleix and Qlive (1920), p 18. 
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.ntime Madras had surrendered, but now the 
found themselves blockaded by the Nawab’s 
forces, which were driven to St. Thome by a sortie under 
'Ha Tour. A relieving force from Pondicherry under 
Paradis, a capable Swiss soldier and engineer, found its 
way blocked on the north bank of the Adyar river (or 
St. Thome river as it was then called) by Mahfuz Khan. 
The French arrpy crossed the river and opened fire, and 
the enemy was dispersed, with the result that the blockade 
of Madras was given up. This is the battle of the Adyar 
or of St. Thome regarded by the older writers as revealing 
the military superiority of Europeans over Indians : “ To 

Europeans and Natives alike it was as the storming of the 
Bastille.” 1 But the weakness of Indian armies was known 
to Bernier in the previous century. Early in the 
18th century the English at Fort St. David over¬ 
whelmed the Mughals. Paradis had earlier than 1746 
defeated Indian armies. The real importance of the battle 
of St. Thome consists in the fact that it “ announced 
emphatically the value of that development of arms and 
tactics which had been introduced in the preceding eighty 
years.” 2 
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Siege of Pondicherry (1748). After the capture 
of Madras* Dupleix attempted thrice to seize Fort 
St. David but failed. He however conciliated the Nawab 
of Arcot by “ bribes and blandishments.” In 1748 
Admiral Boscawen besieged Pondicherry, and the defence 
of the place was admirably conducted by Dupleix with Madame 
the active co-operation of his wife, “ a woman of virile Duplei* 
energy and determination. As an active instrument in 
the defence, to her must be given with good reason some 
of the credit for its complete success.” 3 The siege was 
raised, and Boscawen withdrew to Fort St. David, and 


1 VJaUeson, op. cit., p. 57. 

5 DoclweU, op. cit., p. 20. 

8 Sir G. Forrest The Life of Lord CHye, I (1918), p. 79 
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/fore he could try again, it was lea t lh*. _ 

^he Austrian Succession had come to at. end. I^ ; 

of Aix-VChapelle restored Madras to the 
mite of the failure of Dupleix against Fort St. Das to and 
the restoration of Madras, his reputation appreciably m 
creased as well as the military fame of Prenchmer m 
India. The weakness of the Nawabi of \rcpt wa» 
exposed The influence of sea-power was found to operate. 
Such were the effects of the first phase of the Anglo- 
French struggle in the Karnatak. 

Succession Issues. The termination of the War 
of the Austrian Succession by the peace ot Aix-u- 
Chapelle left the English and French armies in the 
Karnatak with their occupation gone. The second phase 
of the Anglo-French tussle was characterised by hostility 
between the two nations in India and peace between them 
at home. The first move that ushered in that phase was 
made bv Plover, Governor of Madras, who supported a 
claimant to the throne of Tanjore in return for the cession 
of Devikottai at the mouth of the Goleroon. Piatap 
giturh’s (1 739-63) opposition to the English necessitated 
two^expeditions ttf acquire that place In , I™ Major 
Lawrence besieged and captured it. The English however 
concluded a treaty with Pratap Singh and recognised him 
as Raja, their protege receiving a pension. Asa. yah s 
numerous progeny created strife at Haidarabad aftei his 
iaidaiabad death. The accession to the throne °f Nasir jang in 1/48 
a „d Aroot as followed by the alliance of Muzaffar Jang JAsaf Jah s 
daughter’s son) and Chanda Sahib who wanted to be 
installed at Haidarabad and Arcot respectively wit a the 
assistance of Dupleix, who bad been offended by 
Anwar-ud-din’s aid to the English in their late s.ege oi 
Pondicherry. Raja Sahib, son of C.handa Sahib, met the 
Governor of Pondicherry, who paid seven lakhs of rupees 
to the Maratha Chhatrapati and secured the release of 

Chanda Sahib from his imprisonment at Satara (l74b). 

Muzaffar Jang and Chanda Sahib with the help o a 
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(1749) 


Contingent overthrew Anwar-ud-din at Ambur 
rcot Dt.), and the Nawab lost his life in battle 
The victors styled themselves Subahdar of 
he Dakban and Nawab of the Karnatak respectively, 
called on Dupleix, and honoured him with extensive 
territorial cessions. In the meantime Muhammad Ali, 
on < i \mvar-ud-din, had retired to Trichinopoly. St! 

'rhom- captured by the English on the ground that it 
oelonged to Muhammad Ali was regarded by Dupleix as 
vhand.i - rib's. The French and the English understood 
the \ sue • H stake and openly participated in the local 
quarrels. As ;f . -is in the interest of Dupleix to destroy 
Aluh: unad Ah, he sent an army against Trichinopoly. 

The I'.tiglish supported the latter and encouraged the other 
enemie ‘ .lie French, whoso forces instead of besieging 
that tow n marched against Tanjore and invested it. Nasir 
Jang’s move led to the abandonment of the siege of Tanjore. 

Nasir Jang in the Karnatak (1750). The 

developments in the Karnatak arrested the attention of 
Nasir Jang whose army of invasion reached the neighbour¬ 
hood of Yaldavur (near Pondicherry) and was reinforced 
'by the English. But no engagement took place as many 
French officers withdrew to Pondicherry. Nash fang 
however received the submission of his nephew, Muzaffar 
Jang, imprisoned hirn ? marched to Arcot, and remained 
tnere, desiring to avoid a conflict with the French, who 
nowever captured Jinji, an achievement redounding to the 
Ci edit of Bussy. At last Nasir Jang suffered a night-attack _ 
at the hands of La Touche and lost his life, with the Cap . hire ot 
result that Muzaffar Jang ceased to be a prisoner. He J * n ’ 1 
proceeded to Pondicherry and showed his gratitude to 
Dupleix by enlarging the territories under his control and 
by making him suzerain of the whole country south of 
the Krishna. At the request of Muzaffar Jang, Bussv was 
sent to escort him to Haidarabad (1751). In order to 
commemorate his triumph, Dupleix began the construction 
of a village to be named after him and contemplated the 
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MUHAMMAD ALT AND CHANDA SAHIB 

erection of a pillar of victory in Indian style on the^M of 
iNasir jang’s death. But the village and the choultrt 
a pillar) were destroyed by C live in 1752. ' 

Siege of Trichinopoly (1751 4). Thomas Saun¬ 
ders, Governor of Fort St. David (1750-5), refused to 
acquiesce in the increasing ascendancy of Dupleix and 
resolutely supported Muhammad Ali at Trichinopoly. 
The French siege of that town under Jacques Law 
commenced, but no rigorous investment was contem¬ 
plated. Captain Robert Clive’s capture and defence of 
Arcot (1751) relieved Trichinopoly, damaged French 
prestige, and brought him into the limelight, though the 
march on Arcot had originally been suggested by 
Muhammad Ali. 2 Further, Mysore and Tanjore supported 
Muhammad Ali, who secured the services of Murari Rao 
Ghorpade. In 1752 Clive’s decisive victory of Kaveripak 
saved Madras from the French. Subsequently Law’s 
position at Srirangam was invested at the suggestion of 
Clive, and the relieving force sent by Dupleix was obligeu 
to submit. Consequently Law' surrendered and became a 
prisoner, while Chanda" Sahib was put to death at the 
instance of Muhammad Ali. “The death of Chunda 
Saheb is hardly ever mentioned by a Mussulman, without 
noticing, as a visible manifestation of Almighty ven¬ 
geance, that he was treacherously murdered in the same 
Choultry, in which, sixteen years before [1736], he had 
profaned the holy Koran by a false and treacherous oath 
to the Ranee of Trichinopoly [Mmakshi] ” (Wilks). In 
these circumstances Dupleix’s diplomacy separated 
Muhammad Ali from his allies other than the English, 
who subsequently failed in their attempt to capture 
Jind. Lawrence’s substitute during his sickness was 
defeated. But Lawrence triumphed over the French and 


1 Ibid., p. 169. 

2 S. c. Hill, Yusuf Khan (1914), p. 9. 
s Forrest, op. cit., X, p- 197. 
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.angered their position at Pondicherry. Finally 
aptured Covelong and C'hingleput. Still Dupleix 
--- —t abandon hope. He secured the services of 
Murari Rao Ghorpade and the support of Mysore, and 
made a fresh attempt to seize Trichinopoly (1753). 

Murtaza Ali had been made the nominal Nawab o* Arcot. 

The hopes of Dupleix increased when the siege was 
entrusted to Mainville, whose footsteps were however 
dogged by misfortune. At this juncture, owing to pressure 
from home, Dupleix was willing to come to terms with the 
English, but the peace conference at Sadras (above the 
mouth of the Palar) proved abortive (1754). In spite of 
gleams of hope, Mainville could not complete the "invest¬ 
ment of Trichinopoly or take it by storm. His allies 
became undependable, and his difficulties multiplied. 

Still, like his master, he hoped to seize Trichinopoly. 

Recall of Dupleix. The arrival of Godeheu to 
succeed Dupleix changed the whole situation. The latter 
who was recalled went home, and a provisional peace w as 
concluded (l/5o). His policy was given up. He suffered 
much in France, and three days before his death in 1763, 
he wrote as follows in his Memoirs : “ I have sacrificed 

my youth, my fortune, my life, to enrich my nation in 

Asia. My services are treated as fables, my demand is 

denounced as ridiculous, I am treated as the vilest of man- 
kind. I am in the most deplorable indigence. The little 
property that remained to me has been seized.” 1 Thus 
died Dupleix who showed unexampled daring in Indian/ 
politics and secured fame and prestige to himself and his \ 
country and who, like Hannibal, established bis greatness \ 
by becprmng a terror to his enemy. 

.^Policy and Methods. , Dupleix’s policy of esta¬ 
blishing French predominance in South India developed Df:VeI °P 
gradually. For a long time he aimed at commercial “poh^ 
success ; this was his objective for some years even as 
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DUPI.EIX’S POLICY 



> / governor of Pondicherry. When Madras was captt ^ ^ 
1^4746, he tried in vain to transfer its trade to PondicKerry. 
He supported Chanda Sahib because he expected him as 
Nawab of Arcot to aid French trade in various ways. He 
did not move his little linger when the English captured 
Pevikottai from the Raja of Tanjore. So he was surprised 
when they sided with Muhammad Ali against Chanda 
Sahib. After the battle of Ambur Dupleix described 
Muzaffar Jang as “ a leech to be got rid of as soon as 
possible.’* 1 It was the death of Nasir Jang in 1750 and 
the succession of Mu^affar Jang that changed the policy 
of Dupleix, who had been responsible for the elevation of 
Muzaffar Jang and Chanda Sahib to the Subahdad of the 
Dakhan and the Nawabi of the Karnatak respectively. 
The new political situation suggested to him the possibi¬ 
lity of founding French ascendancy in South India by 
controlling successions to Indian thrones and by training 
Indians to fight efficiently. He therefore formulated a 
grand scheme of French predominance in the Karnatak 
and the Dakhan and strove to secure the goodw ill of the 
princes and people of India so that he might expel the 
English from this country, or at least reduce them to 
impotence* He resolved to ruin Muhammad Ah', the 
protege of the English, and insisted upon Bussy maintain¬ 
ing his position at Haidarabad. He did not however 
assume the administration of the Karnatak though he was 
the master of India south of the Krishna, but saw to it 
that the revenue collections were remitted to Pondicherry. 
He realised the importance of Trichinopoly as the key to 
predominance in the Karnatak, but failed to capture it as 
the English had understood what the consequences of his 
complete triumph would be. 

Originality. In the pages, of Macaulay Dupleix 
' appears as the inaugurator of the policy of conquering 
( India by Indians and that policy is regarded as an 
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1 Dodwell, op. cit., p. 104. 





Dupleix “cannot be ranked a s an original discoverer aaJr£i 
in Asiatic warfare and politics, without taking into and Mart 
account surrounding circumstances and conditions that 
naturally pointed to the use of methods which he rather 
developed than invented.” a It required no genius, much 
less the genius of Dupleix, to adopt a policy which the 
Portuguese followed soon after they saw the conditions of 
the West coast; Martin, the founder of Pondicherry, 
had also followed the same policy. But the magnitude of po * 
Dupleix's political enterprise was great, and even. Bussy 
shuddered at the number and scale of his plans. He 
. initiated the policy of assuming power without responsi¬ 
bility, and his Dual System in the Kamatak anticipated! 
the famous system of Clive in Bengal. Such an experi- 
m s made by the Dutch in Java. 



.^ Causes of Dupleix’s Failure. Unique success 
was Dupleix’s only for a few years, and 1751 saw the 
peak of his good fortune. His ultimate failure was uue Defect, 
to the defects of his policy and of his character. The Dupleix 
central defect of his policy was that he attempted too PoBe * 
much with his limited resources. Ilis ambition was not 
controlled by the means at his disposal. The establish¬ 
ment of French ascendancy at Haidarabad deprived them 
in the Kamatak of the services of Bussy, the greatest 
of the French generals then in India. Dupleix himself 
realised when it was too late that another Bussy would 
have sustained French predominance in the Karnatak 
which was undermined by Lawrence and Clive. “ French¬ 
men will ever regret that Dupleix did not confine his 
efforts to the Cathatic.He lost everything by 

' Macaulay, Historical Essays (The Nelson Classics), pp. 310-1. 

? Lvall, op, cit., p. 08. 
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EXPLANATION of DUPLEIX’S FAILURE 


Wishing to hasten the work of time.’’ 1 Further,! 
jpfas so openly pursued and grandiloquently sfc 



F urther, his 

.^V ab SO UUCU1V ptuouov. O-* * stage 

even tyros in politics would have understood its inevita- 
ble tendency and sequel, and the English were swaved 
by the instinct of self-preservation. Moreover, his 
i “schemes of policy demanded a wealthier province 
v than either the Carnatic or the Deccan for their reali¬ 
sation” 2 It should be remembered that his temporary? 
success was achieved at a time when England and France 
were at peace in Europe, and consequently them fleets 
. could not participate in Indian hostilities. Still the Frenc.i 
| historian, Martin, observes: “ Naval inferiority was 
I the principal cause that arrested the progiess of 
! Dnnleix ” 3 The defects of his character and attainments 
SE£lwere also responsible for his failure. Though he was m 
I possession of boundless ambition, irrepressible energy, 
profound diplomatic talents and fertile imagination, he 
was inordinately vain, fond of display, avid prone to in¬ 
trigue. Though he showed true greatness in adversity, he 
lacked self-restraint, the great virtue of Clive, and never 
stopped to consolidate his position in his career ot 
triumph. He even thought of making Salabat Jang 
Subabdar of Bengal with the aid of Bussy (1751). Hoping 
against hope was characteristic of Dupleix, and he was 
childish in thinking that the English would not support 
Muhammad Ali because he was “a rebel. fhe great 
Frenchman was further quick-tempered ; his enmity was 
relentless ; and he was a taskmaster. His lack of home 
support was partly due to the fact that he kept the 
Company ignorant of certain aspects of the French 
position in India ; he never informed it of ms financial 
needs or of his disappointments like the seizure of Arcot 
by Clive. Though Dupleix (and Bussy) anticipated m 


i C. H. V, p. 140. 

* Dodwell op. cit., p. 113 

* Captain A. T. Mahan. The Influence of Sea Power upon History 
(1890), pp. 258 8c 276. 
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y and methods which established 
subsequent to his departure from 
ie scene of his strenuous endeavours, and though he was 
a great diplomatist and a talented administrator, he has no 
#>lace in a “ Men of Action Series v ; nor was he a great 
statesman. Notwithstanding his faults, failure and fall, 
jne has an assured and honoured place in the prolegomena 
jto Anglo-Indian History. 


SECTION IV 

ANANDARANGA PILLAI 


Born in 1709 in the neigh bomb ood of the city of 
Madras, Anandaranga Pillai was the son of a flourishing 
merchant named Tiruvengadam Pillai, who migrated to 
Pondicherry. After the latter’s death in 1726, he 
started life as a small merchant, and his business 
steadily expanded and prospered. He secured the good¬ 
will and encouragement of Lenoir and Dumas, and 
particularly of Dupleix. Though Madame Dupleix was ^ r 
hostile to him, Anandaranga became the Chief Dubash 
(dobkashi^ one knowing two languages; interpreter or 
commercial agent) in 1746. Besides his extensive ac¬ 
quaintance with Tamil, he knew Persian and French. The 
political ascendancy of Dupleix brought unprecedented 
honours to his Chief Agent, who was not only the greatest 
Indian merchant at Pondicherry but also a man of 
substantial political influence. He secured the position of 
a Mughal mansabdar of 3000. His advice was sought for 
by great persons and princes, and he became the most 
influential Indian at Pondicherry. He was much pained 
at the fall of Dupleix (1754), and the latter's ‘misfortunes 
were attributed by the former to his black beast, Madame 
Dupleix. The advent of Laliy (1758) revived the 
influence of Anandaranga, who however died early in 1 761 
at Pondicherry before the English destruction of its 
fortifications and public buildings. His greatness called 
into being a Telugu panegyric and a Sanskrit eulogy. HLs 
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THE TAMIL DIARY 

'rfeal fame is founded upon his voluminous Diary it 
overing the period, 1736 to 1760, and exhibitir w 
capacity for political judgment. It is a very valuable 
source of history for that period, particularly for the 
Governorship of Dupleix, though the extant copies 
of it are not complete. It deserves to be noted 
that Anandaranga foretold that political confusion 
in South India would follow the death of Asaf Jah, but 
his hopes that Lally would resurrect French ascen¬ 
dancy in the Karnatak were falsified by subsequent 

events. Still “ the Diary. is a good summary of the 

views and feelings of the most acute Indian observer of 
contemporary events.” 1 

SECTION V 
BUSSY 

Career. Born in 1718, Charles Joseph Patissier, 
Marquis de Bussy, son of a French noble, inherited 
only his title. From Man.itins he accompanied La 
Boardormars to India and subsequently participated 
decisively in the battle of Ambur (1749). In the following 
year he captured the fortress of Jinji, “ the strongest in 
South India,” by escalade. He thus established his 
reputation for courage and military talents. In 1751 he 
was entrusted with the responsible task of escorting 
Muzaffar Jang to Haidarabad. On the way the latter 
perished, and Bussy continued his labours, putting Salabat 
Jang in the place of the deceased Subahdar and following 
him to Aurangabad. We have seen that great French¬ 
man’s ascendancy in the councils of the Nizam, his 
relations with Peshwa Balaji Rao, his acquisition of the 
Northern Sarkars, and his successful struggle against 
internal opposition to his unique position at Haidarabad. 
On two occasions he was about to throw away his trouble¬ 
some task but Dupleix persuaded him to continue his 


1 C. S. Srinivasacliari, Anetndci Ranger Pillai, the Pepys of French 
lnet;a (1940), p. vit. 





^fgjtfc^Lnd laudable endeavours in the Dakhan. In 175. 
^|^iwx:onteinplated attack on Madras led to Bossy’s 
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recatl to the coast. In the battle of Wandhvash (1760) 
he was taken prisoner, but permitted-to retire to Pondi- 
| cherry. After a long stay m France, he returned to India 

| in 1/83,‘ a gouty gourmand who would undertake nothing 

I and ^apetlon nothing,” 1 and died at Pondicherry in 1785^ 

I * *' 'Character. Bussy was not only a general of striking Bussy'* 
ability but also a great diplomatist and a rnan of tact who Abi H ty 
knew how to manage people, especially princes. He did Wisdom 
not make a show of his military power, but used it only 
when other methods had failed. At the same time he 

E possessed a capacity to go to the root of the matter and 
read the inwardness of a situation. His “ consummate 
capacity and wisdom ” established French authority at 
flaidarahad. Though he heartily co-operated with 
Dupleix, he was no tool of the latter'; he could stand alone 
it circumstances and his convictions dictated such a ' 

Course. F.yre Coote always regarded him as “a man of 
strict hflfiour.” 

y' -Policy- As regards the administration of the* 

Northern Sarkars, Bussy wrote to Dupleix in 1754 : 

What I can, and think I should, assure you, is that it is 
' “ the greatest importance to manage these provinces at 
first according to the Asiatic manner and only to 
f substitute a French government for that of the? Moghuls 

gradually and by degrees.Experience and practical 

acquaintance with the country, and with the nature and 
manners of its inhabitants, show that we should not 
hasten the assertion of absolute authority, but establish it 
gradually, instead of exposing it to certain failure by 
claiming it at our first appearafice. I attribute the success 
I have gained hitherto principally to my care on certain Bussy 
occasions to observe Asiatic customs.” 2 Further, ‘‘Bussy’s 


* Malleson, op. cit, p. 183 . 

* C.ILL, V. p. 139. 
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~ /[career in the Deccan offers numerous parallels_ 

^-Clive’s career in Bengal. Alike in the advantage which 
these two men enjoyed, in the difficulties which they 
bad to encounter, and in the policy which they adopted, 
we iind a marked similarity which arose naturally enough 
out of situations at bottom identical, and characters with 
much in common in spite of superficial differences. 1 
B ussy’s example was constantly before the eyes of Clive 

.Clive had to encounter the same problems as Bussy^ 

and commonly adopted the solutions which the latter had 
devised.” 2 
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SECTION vr 

FALL OF PONDICHERRY 

Godeheu, Leyrit and Lally. Godeheu, the succes¬ 
sor of Dupleix, pursued a policy of peace in the Karnatak, 
but the position of Bussy in the Dakhan was unaffected. 
The provisional peace concluded in 1755 on the basis of 
non-interference in Indian politics stopped the hostilities 
between the French and the English for a few years. 
Before the home authorities however could ratify that 
peace, the Seven Years’ War broke out (1756). Godeheu 
remained in India only for about six months. After a 
short interregnum, De Levrit, the new Governor, reached 
Pondicherry (1755). The third phase of the Anglo-French 
conflict in India synchronised with the Seven Years’ War. 
Thomas Arthur, Count de Lally (b. 1700), of Irish-French 
parentage, was appointed in 1756 by the French 
Government as the King’s representative and entrusted 
with supreme powers in French India for the purpose of re¬ 
forming the administration of Pondicherry and of expelling 
the English from India, but he reached Pondicherry only 
in 1758. He was famous for bravery and honesty and 
had attained fame as a general, but he possessed an 


1 Dodwell, op. cit., p. 84. 
! Ibid., p. 102. 
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COUNT DE LALLY 


serytta/hle temper and scorned advice, and his bark 1 
iprje terrible than his bite. It must be remembered 
jy the time he arrived in India, Clive had captured 
Chandernagore and won the battle of Plassey (1757) and 
that the English control over Bengal had been established. 

French Offensive. Lally lost no time in executing 
his commission and captured Fort St. David (1758). His 
subsequent expedition to Tanjore to realise the old dues 
of its Raja to the French was extremely ill-advised. 
After the capture and plunder of Nagore, Lally stopped at 
Tiruvalnr where he found nothing to loot, but executed 
six priests of the temple there. His ferocity led to the 
flight of people from their homes. At last he reached 
Tanjore, and after some delay commenced its siege, but 
soon raised it and returned to the coast. This" futile 
expedition damaged his prestige. The French Admiral, 
D’Ache, had twice engaged the English fleet under George 
Pocock, and both battles were indecisive. So the former 
left Pondicherry for Mauritius and Bourbon against the 
wishes of Laliy, who still resolved upon besieging Madras 
and recalled Bussy from Haidarabad. After capturing 
many places between Pondicherry and Madras except 
Chingleput, Lally commenced the siege of Madras 
(14-12-1758), which had been fully equipped for defence 
by its Governor, George Pigot. After much delay French 
firing began early in January. 1759. An English force 
from Trichinopoly together with the garrison at Chingle¬ 
put marched against the besiegers, occupied a place near 
St. Thomas Mount, and gave a lot of trouble to them 
until French contingents were despatched to deal with 
that trouble. At last the arrival of an English fleet in 
February led to Lally’s withdrawal from Madras, after 
receiving “ the second great blow to his reputation.” 1 
English Offensive. An expedition from Bengal 
under Colonel Forde had readied Vizagapatam in October, 
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r jk and defeated tie French at Raiahmundry cl 
Member. In April, 1759, he captured MasulipataJ. 
..Subsequently concluded a treaty with Salabat Jang, ceding 
the Northern Sarkars (Districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, 
Godavari, Krishna and Guntur) except Guntur (which 
was obtained definitely by the English in l78S)_to the 
English. Forde returned to Bengal in October, 1759. In 
the’meantime, though the English had been defeated at 
Conjeeveram, the French could riot exploit their victory 
owing to inadequate financial resources leading to a 
mutiny of their soldiers. Further, in September O’Ache 
had been defeated and wounded in his third and last naval 
fight with Pocock, and on October 1 left the Coromandel 
coast finally. Subsequently Eyre Coote came with rein¬ 
forcements, and on January 22, 1760, won a decisive 
victory over Daily at Wandivvash (North Arcot Dc.). Bus»y 
was taken prisoner but treated well. In a few months 
the French possessions in India were confined to 
Pondicherry, Jinji and Ma he. 

Fall of Pondicherry (1761). Practically no advan¬ 
tage accrued to Lally from his alliance with Haidar Ah. 
Coote Seized Villiyanallur (or Villiyanur, near Pondicherry), 
and subsequently Pondicherry was blockaded. The King’s 
representatives and the Company's servants were engaged 
in interminable and unseemly quarrels. There could be 
no agreement between Lally and De Leyrit. Money was 
not available, and starvation stared the city in the face, 
so much so that the price of a dog went up to Rs. 24. 
On January 16, 1761, Pondicherry fell, and was so 
thoroughly destroyed that “ not a roof was left Standing 
in this once fair and flourishing city ” (Orrne). ’ jinji and 
Mahe followed suit, and “the French were left without a 
foot of ground in India.” 2 Lally was sent as a prisoner to 
The Peace of Paris (1763) restored to the 


Englafid. 


1 Smith, Oxford History, p. 460. 

2 C. H. /.. V. p. 164. 
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were restricted to commercial affairs. The Northern PeJoa c 
Sarkars remained with the English: Muhammad Mi’s Fan* 
position as Nawab was assured. In that year Lally 
returned to France where the Bastille received him. He 
was sentenced to deatii in 1766 on the ground that he had 
betrayed the King and the Company, and beheaded (if he 
were not a noble, he would have been hanged) at Paris. Executio 
The judgment of his country against him was however oi 
rescinded later, and thus posthumous justice was done to lal17 
him. His execution was grossly unfair as he had made 
only honest or Stupid mistakes, though he had become 
unpopular not only among his compatriots in India but 
also among Indians who had suffered at his hands and 
whose religious sentiments had been wounded by him. 

His failings and the double task he was entrusted with, 
administrative and political, should be regarded as a factor 
contributing to the failure of the French against the 
English in India. 


SECTION VII 

* Causes or french failure 
Financial. Even at the commencement of the 


Anglo-French struggle in India (1746), the financial posi¬ 
tion of the English Company was stronger than that of 
the French Company. The former pursued a purely 
commercial career from the outset, except for its war 
with Aurangzib owing to the operation of special stimuli, 
and we have surveyed the steady progress of its trade in 
the 18th century. It was in & position to afford some 
relief to the British Exdhequei in return for the national 
assurance to its unimpeded activities abroad. The three The 
great English settlements in India—Bombay, Madras and a^Fr'e -', 
Calcutta—overshadowed the French Factories on the West Fa otorioa 
and East coasts. From 1731 to 1738 the latter enjoyed 





EXPLANATION OF FRENCH FAILURE 


,„.*imerciai prosperity, which however had dq 
^iefore the ushering in of the first phase of their great contest 
with the English settlements in India. It is said that the 
hearing of Mass in the church was the main activity of the 
French in Bengal. Though Pondicherry took rapid strides 
in commercial progress under Martin, Lenoir and Dumas, 
the fortunes of Chandernagore date from the appoint¬ 
ment of Dupleix to the Directorship of that Factory 
in 1731. This striking disparity between the commercial 
careers of the two Companies is to be accounted for .with 
reference to the administration of both and the character 
of the State control exercised over them. While Dupleix 
was working for the establishment of French political 
n Trade ascendancy in the Karnatak to the detriment of their 
trade, the English in the midst of their political and 
military preoccupations were not oblivious of their 
primary business in India—trade; their exports from this 
country increased in value even during the period of war. 
Financially their acquisition of Bengal turned the scales 
-quisinon decisively against the French. “ At more than one 
of critical, moment, when our men were on the point of 
Bengal mutiny, Bengal sent down supplies which enabled Madras 
to carry on. The revolution of 1760 j_the money supplied 

by Mir Kasim].enabled the siege of Pondicherry to 

be continued to its conclusion,’ 1 1 while LaUy suffered 
acutely from financial distress. The foundation of an 
empire by a trading company could be achieved only on 
the basis of a successful exercise of its fundamental 
function, and the French in the Karnatak il grasped the 
sceptre too soon. That was the fatal rock on which- 
the French companies were lured to destruction. 

.Militarism is a dangerous weapon in the hands of a 
Chartered Company—at least in tke early stages of its 
history ” (Roberts). 2 




1 Ibid., p. 165. 

3 Sir W. W. Hunter, A history of British India , II (1912). p 5 
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Our survey of the Portuguese and Dutch 
in the East in tfte 16th and 17th centuries 
hair ^brought out the important role of sea-power, the 
possession of which by England was responsible for her 
triumph over Portuguese opposition in the latter century 
and for her amicable relations with the Mughal Empire 
after the war with it. It is necessary to emphasise the 
dictum that sea power is u dependent upon both commerce 
and naval strength.’’ 1 The capture of Madras in 1746 was 
effected by La Bouidonnais after his indecisive naval battle 
with Peyton and the latter’s withdrawal to Ceylon and 
subsequently to Bengal. The former’s return home 
strengthened the English naval position, and the arrival of 
Griffin contributed to the failure of Dupleix to capture 
Fort St. David. The establishment of British power in 
Bengal and their triumph over the French and the Dutch 
during 1757-9 illustrate the influence of sea-power; Clive 
knew how it would operate decisively. The French siege 
of Madras in 1758-9, commenced without the aid of 
D’Ache, had to be raised on the arrival of an English fleet. D ^ock 
Though the three battles between D’Ache and Pocock 
were all indecisive, ultimately the former withdrew from 
the Coromandel coast, and the English enjoyed the fruits 
of their virtual naval victory. The existence of a half-way 
house between Europe and India for the French navy in 
the isles of Mauritius and Bourbon seems however to have 
been of doubtful value. Finally, though Wandiwash 
(1760) was a decisive English action on land, the question 
whether India was to be governed from Paris or London 
was answered by the English Admiral Sir Edward 
Hawke’s brilliant naval victory over the French in 
fOuiberon Bay (opposite to Bello lie in the Bay of Biscay) 
bn November 20, 1759— u the Trafalgar of the Seven 
Years’ War.” The failure of France in her naval struggle 
With England in that war frustrated the former’s political 


Mahan, op. cit. t pp. XI and 225. 
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bitions in India. That w^r destroyed the \3gUof, 

_pleix and Bussy rather than the discontinuance orthelr 

poliev by their fellow-countrymen. Neither Alexander 
the Great nor Napoleon could have won the empire of 
India by starting from Pondicherry as a base and contend¬ 
ing with ,the power which held Bengal and command of 
t he sea .” 1 

- Military. Though the military strength of the 
u y;H7} ce English and the French was more or less the same, 
md C ,v# in generalship the former excelled the latter. Major 
Stringer Lawrence and Captain Robert Clive possessed 
military talents and capacity for leadership. We have 
seen how Bussy, the ablest soldier on the French side, 
was maintaining his difficult position at Haidarabad when 
treat military issues were being decided in the Karnatak. 
At last, after his recall to the coast, he occupied a 
subordinate position and disagreed with Lally in 
fundamentals, and we have noticed the failings of the 
latter. Thus French military ability in India was not 
sufficiently exploited. Further, disagreements and 
quarrels among the leaders frequently impaired thc.ii 
advantageous position. 

Administrative. The French E. I. C. had in course 
of time become a department of State. Therefore it did 
not possess the energy and vigour of a private enterprise. 
Its limited resources were inadequate for the pursuit 
of its military policies, and it was therefore obliged to 
lean on State support. The government of Louis XV 
advanced loans to the Company, and not only mismanaged 
Indian affairs but sacrificed them at the altar of its foreign 
policy. The French people were indifferent to the 
fortunes of the Company, and even its Proprietors, 
exhibited the same attitude. The anti-colonial party 
drawing its inspiration from Montesquieu was now led by 
Voltaire In all these respects the English Company was 
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1 Smith, op. cit.. p. 482. 
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it had been ‘‘cradled in the chill; but in- 
atmosphere of individualism,” 1 whereas in \ 
foreign trade French private enterprise had been 
conspicuously non-existent. This difference in the 
organisation of the two Companies affected them in 
numerous ways and shaped their fortunes different!)’. 


,<SL 


SECTION VIII 


CONDITIONS OF EUROPEAN SUCCESS 


Our study of the competition of European nations, 
mainly the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French and the 
English, for commerce with the East enables us to arrive 
at the conditions of their success. No Western power 
succeeded in establishing its ascendancy in the East if it 
had not exhibited maximum enthusiasm for its task or 
made the greatest sacrifice possible. Further, that success 
required the support of the nation as well as of the govern¬ 
ment. In the first (quarter of the 17th century, neither 
the English people nor their kings supported their Com¬ 
pany to the extent necessary, whereas the Dutch and 
their government gave their Company all the support it 
stood in need of. Hence the different careers of the two 
Companies. In the middle of the 18th century, the French 
Company lacked national backing, and the home govern¬ 
ment did not stand by its side when such support was 
needed by it, but the English Company did not share that 
fate. Another condition of the success of a European power 
in the hast was its ascendancy in Europe; the loss of that 
ascendancy adversely affected the success achieved in the 
East. These factors contributed to the success of the English 
m overcoming their European rivals. Further, their national 
character requires emnhasis in this connection. Besides 
self-restraint, patience and perseverance they showed an 
admirable spirit of mutual co-operation in spite of 
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1 Roberts, op. cit., p. 24. 
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(differences among themselves and of hanging togefc^_ 

occasions of difficulty and danger. Moreover, at any rate 
from the 18th century, Englishmen at home felt that the 
misfortunes of their compatriots in the East should be 
repaired at any cost and in any circumstances and that the 
latter’s work should not be sacrificed in order to relieve 
any international diplomatic emergency. Lastly, the ele¬ 
ment of good fortune cannot be overlooked. The conse¬ 
quences of the tragedy of Amboyna in 1623 ultimately 
showed that there is a soul of goodness in things evil. The 
Company’s home difficulties had been largely surmounted 
by 1708, and the political situation in India changed for 


the worse. Though the resulting confusion added to the 


troubles of the Company, ultimately the way was pre¬ 
pared for its assumption of sovereign authority. Further, 
the third battle of Panipat weakened the Marathas and 
facilitated the rise of the British power. Moreover, there 
operated other unforeseen factors which precipitated 
revolutions in Bengal, clearing the ground for that power. 
Still it is unhistorical to say that the foundation of the 
British power in India was “ an unconscious lapse into 
greatness,” or that England acquired this country “ in a 
fit of absent-mindedness,” though it is true that she 
addressed herself to the task of performing sovereign 
functions “ with an unwilling willingness.” 


SECTION IX 

YUSUF KHAN 


Soldier. The story of the Anglo-French struggle in 
the Karnatak would in a sense be incomplete if Muham¬ 
mad Yusuf or Yusuf Khan were left out of the picture. 
By birth he was a Vellalar. named Maruthanayakam Pillai 
belonging to the Ramnad District He lived at Pondi¬ 
cherry for some time and subsequently embraced Islam. 
He joined the company of sepoys under Clive in 1752 
and served daring 1752-4 at the siege of frichmopoly. 
Lawrence describes him as “ brave and resolute, but cool 
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“(at 

r, and 


>ible in action—in short he is a born soldier, 
his colour I never saw in the country.” He be¬ 
came commandant of the sepoys, and was awarded a gold 
medal in i 755. From 1756 to 1761 he was in charge of 
the districts of Madura and Tinnevellv as their Governor 
under the Madras Government which had been control¬ 
ling them though they belonged to the Nawab of Arcot 
He defeated Haidar Ali, who had captured Solavandan, in 
October, 1757, and plundered the neighbourhood of * Pat* 
Madura, at the Nattam Pass in November, and the latter 
returned to Seringapatam in January, 1758. At the 
time of Lally’s siege of Madras (1758-9), Yusuf Khan 
rendered splendid service to the English by harassing the 
besiegers, and was rewarded with “an amethyst ring 
set round with diamonds.” 

Administrator. Yusuf Khan’s administration was 
beneficial to the agriculturists. He encouraged the 
weaving industry of Madura. He gave attention to the 
manufacture of gunpowder, musket and even cannon. 

He also provided for the needs of commerce. He gave a 
fixed allowance for the conduct of worship in the temples 
of Madura and resumed the temple lands held by 
the priests. 

Rebel. At last Yusuf Khan rebelled because the 
English changed their policy and made him the servant 
not of themselves but of the Nawab of Arcot. He 
secured the services of Frenchmen. The English siege Si«ge of 
of Madura was a protracted affair, and Yusuf Khan ^ adur * 
was executed in 1764 in accordance with the order of the 
Nawab. Thus died the great soldier and honest, just 
and capable administrator, “This extraordinary 

personage,.finally when compelled, as James Mill 

says, to rebel against the Nawab in self-defence, managed 
to maintain himself against that Prince assisted by the 
whole available power of the English, for a period of 
nearly two years, falling at last only by the treachery 

of his own troops and not by the force of his enemies. 
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In his last struggle he fought chivalrously 
galLntly.” 1 

Influence on Haidar Ali. It is held that ViSSuf 
Khan’s career influenced Haidar Ali in many ways. 

« The necessity of European discipline and European 
instructors, the preparation of his own military supplies, 
such as muskets, guns, cannon-balls and powder, the supp.y 
of his own horses to his cavalry, possibly the advantages 
of attacks by night were all matters in which Haidar Ah 
followed if he did not actually imitate Vusuf Khan. " ' 

SECT ION X 

HAIDAR AU AND THE FIRST MYSORE WAR 

Mysore Rajas (18th Century). Chikkadeva Raya 
(1672-1704) was followed by the deaf and dumb Kanthirava 
Narasa II, known as Mukarasu (1704-13). The latter was 
succeeded by Doddakrishnaraja (1713-31), whose weak¬ 
ness led to ministerial ascendancy, and during whose reign 
Mysore came into conflict with Saadatullab Khan, who 
was however conciliated by the gift of one crore of rupees. 
Under Chamaraja VII (1731-4), Devaraja who was 
Dalavai (Commander-in-Chief) and his cousin Nanjaraja. 
who was Sarvadhihari (Finance Minister) and Pradhani 
(Privy Councillor) monopolised power and in self-defence 
imprisoned the king, who however soon died. Under 
Chikkakrishnaraja (1734-66), aged ftve years, the adminis¬ 
tration continued to he in the hands of Devaraja arid 
Nanjaraja w ho were all in all. After a few years Nanja- 
raja died, and his place w'as taken by his namesake, the 
younger brother of Devaraja. It was during this period 
of ministerial usurpation that Haidar Ali rose to power in 
Mysore and became its de facto ruler. Between 175/ 
and 1759 Devaraja died, and his brother Nanjaraja, “ the 



1 Hill, op at., p. x. 
5 Ibid., p. 232. 
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.'■/ er of Mysore for nearly twenty years,’ 11 
Haidar to retire from the capital in the latter 
year: On the death of Chikkakrishnaraja, his son Nanja- 
raja (not to be confounded with ministers) ascended the 
throne. During this reign Haidar imprisoned the minister 
Nanjaraja, who some time before his death a few years 
later had to submit to the monetary impositions of his old 
protege (Haidar). In 1770 King Nanjaraja was put to 
death by Haidar, and the former's brother, Chamaraja 
\ III, was enthroned. After his death, Haidar nominated 
Chamaraja IX(1/76-96), to whom no successor was ap¬ 
pointed by Tipu Sultan. In 1799 however Krishnaraja 
ITT, a child of five years, was placed on the throne by the 
English at Mysore, not at Seringapatam (the capital of the 
Rajas of Mysorfe from 1610 and of Haidar and Tipu). 

Life of Haidar Ali. Haidar, said to have 
been descended from the tribe to which Prophet Muham¬ 
mad belonged, was born in 1722 at Budikote (Kolar Dt.> 

Mysore). He and his uterine brother Shabaz were the 
sons of Fateh Muhammad, the Faujdar of Kolar, who 
died in 1729 arid whose father was an immk&xint into 
the Kolar Dt. In 1749 at the siege of Devanfflmi (near Dev^hal 
Bangalore) Haidar’s soldierly qualities attracted the 
attention of Nanjaraja, brother of Devaraja, and secured 
to him a command of 50 horse and 200 foot. Haidar 
Nayak was in the Mysore contingent which joined Nasir 
Jang in his Karnatak expedition (1750), and after the 
latter’s death, gathered much booty, money, horses and 
muskets, before returning home. As commandant of the 
cavalry, he was in the Mysore force under Nanjaraja 
which was at Trichinopoly during 1751-4; he strength¬ 
ened his position by plundering many guns and increasing Faujdar < 
his force. In 1755 he became Faujdar of Dindigul. 

During 1754-7 Mysore suffered from the invasions 
of the Nizam with the help of Bucsy and of Balaji 


* C. Bayavadana Rao, Mysore Gazetteer, II, Ft. IV (1930), p. 2477. 
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o At Dindigul Haidar added to his *ngi]J 
Resources, with the help of Ffenchmen from Pondi¬ 
cherry, by organising “a regular artillery, arsenal anu 
laboratory,” and increased his financial strength by plunuei 
and other means. We have noticed his conflict with 
Yusuf Khan in 1757 and its failure. Haidar returned 
to Seriheapatam in 1758, and at the request of Nanjaraja 
suppressed an army mutiny with the co-operation 
of Khande Rao, a Maratha Brahman officer, well disposed 
towards him. Haidar removed from his path bis rival in 
the army of Mysore, Hari Singh, by murder. When the 
Marathas under Gopal Rao Patwardhan invaded Mysore 
in 1759, Haidar forced him to raise the siege of banga¬ 
lore, and according to the peace concluded, the 14 
districts of Mysore pledged to the Marathas were restored 
and a fixed" money payment was accepted by them. 
Baiaji Rao wrote to'Gopal Rao: " Haidar has destroyed 

your prestige.” On his return to Seringapatam, Haidar 
Nayak received the title of Fateh Haidar Bahadur or 
“ the Brave and Victorious Lion.” 

Usurpation (1761). In 1759, with the king’s 
support, Haidar cleared off the arrears of pay of soldiers 
and obtained in consequence possession of the major 
portion of the territories of Mysore. Khande Rao became 
Pradhani, and Nanjaraja was forced to leave Sennga- 
patam. In 1760 Flaidar allied himself with the French 
at Pondicherry against the English, but his position at 
home was endangered by the plot against him of khande 
Rao with the help of the Marathas. Haidar fled from the 
capital, mobilised his resources for self-preservation, and 
bribed off the Marathas, but was defeated near Nanjangud 
(Mysore Dt.). In this predicament he proceeded to Konanur 
(Hassan Dt.) where Nanjaraja was living in retirement, 
persuaded him to assume power again, and was appointed 
as his Dalavai. After this triumph of his dissimulation 
• Haidar by means of forged letters succeeded in making 
Khande Rao believe that his cause had been ruined. 
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j flight to Seringapatam, his army was defeated 
who marched to the capital and again over 
Khande Rao’s forces. Subsequently Haidar 
required the king to surrender Khande Rao and clear off 
the moneys due to himself. Chikkakrishnaraja transferred 
practically the whole of his territories to Haidar’s pos¬ 
session and gave up Khande Rao after Haidar’s promise 
“ to cherish him like a tota (parrot).” The captive minis¬ 
ter was kept in an iron cage and fed on rice and milk for 
a year, at the end of which he embraced death, th? captot 
maintaining that he had been true to his word ! The charge 
of treachery against Khande Rao cannot stand as he was 
a servant of the Raja, not of Haidar. In 1761 the 
usurpation of Haidar was an accomplished fact. 


SSl 


Conquests of Haidar (1761-7). Haidar offered a 
handsome gift of money to Basalat Jung, and the latter 
made him Nawab of Sira (Tumkur Dt.), styled Haidar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, his general Fazalullah Khan also receiving 
a title. He conquered Sira, Chitaldrug and other places. 
But his outstanding achievement in this period was the 
conquest of Bednur (Nagar, Shimoga Dt.) in 1763 and the 
extinction of the Nayak dynasty with its capitals at 
Keiadi, Ikkeri and Bednur. Bent on conquering the 
kingdom of Bednur he rejected the bribes offered to 
him in order to avert Ids intended conquest. The Rani of 
Bednur, Virammaji (1756-63), and her paramour—she 
lived a notorious life —fled at the approach of Haidar, who 
secured a boot} of 12 million sterling. Honavar, Manga¬ 
lore and other places were seized by his lieutenants. The 
Rani and her party were captured and imprisoned at 
Maddagiri, (Tumkur Dt.) where she remained till 1767, 
when Feshwa Madhava Rao captured it and took her to 
Poona; on the way, she died. Bednur was renamed 
Haidarnagar, and buildings were erected there by its con¬ 
queror, who contemplated making it his capital, but 
rightly gave up the idea later. Anyhow the conquest of 
Bednur was regarded by him as the harbinger of his later 
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HAIDAR’S CONQUESTS 

•cendancy. A conspiracy to murder him was disc 
and the severe measures adopted established his authority 
at Bednur. He welcomed Raja Sahib (son of Chanda 
Sahib) and with his help reformed the army. During 1764-5 
Haidar suffered much from the visitations of the Marathas. 
1766-7 witnessed his conquest of Malabar. With the 
support of Aii Raja, the Moplah ruler of Cannanore, Haidar 
conquered South Kanara and Ca.licut ; and the Rajas of 
Cochin and Palghat submitted. In a few months the 
Nayars of Malabar revolted with the result that Haidar 
undertook another campaign, deported 15,000 of them to 
Mysore —all of whom are said to have perished owing to 
change of climate except less than 200—, and started the 
construction of a fort at Palghat. Returning to Seringa- 
patam in 1767, he plundered the palace and exempt¬ 
ed from seizure only ornaments on the bodies of 
ladies. In the same year Madhava Rao again invaded 
Mysore, and Haidar had to accept the victor's terms. 
On the ground that Nanjaraja was intriguing with the 
Marathas and. the* Nizam, that ex-minister was treache¬ 
rously imprisoned by Haidar, to whose advance he had 
contributed much. He was a Kannada and Sanskrit 
author, a patron of learning, and a pious and charitable 
c Saiva, who had been till 1759 the cie facto sovereign of 
Mysore for nearly two decades. 

The First Mysore War (1767-9): Causes The 

English acquisition of the Northern Sarkars in 1759 was 
legalised by the Mughal Emperor in 1765 by the Treaty of 
Allahabad. In the following year troubles arose with the 
Nizain consequent on the occupation of those districts by 
‘reaty with the English, but in the same year a treaty was concluded 
with Nizam Ali (1762-1802) who acquiesced in the 
cession, and they promised “to have a body of troops 
ready to settle the a%irs of His Highness’s government 
in everything that is right and proper, whenever required ” 
(1766). Here are the germs of the later Subsidiary 
System. That promise actually meant English help to 
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against Haidar Ali. The English who had 
expected that the Marathas would join Nizam Ali against 
Haidar were disappointed, and Nizam Ali came to an 
understanding with Haidar in 1767. Hence the first 
Mysore War. 


Course of the War- In 1767 Haidar and Nizam 
Ali were beaten by Colonel Joseph Smith at Changama r 

(North Arcot Dt.), and subsequently at Tiruvannamalai by Chan^ax* 
Colonel Smith and Colonel Wood. Tipu, Haidar's son, and Ti*i 
who had advanced with his cavalry to the neighbourhoc>d VAnnam * 
of Madras, made a hasty retreat on getting news of that 
defeat. Haidar again failed against Ambur, though he 
captured a few other places. An English invasion of 
Nizam AH's dominions by a contingent from Bengal led to 
his withdrawal from Haidar’s side and his confirmation of 
the treaty with the English (1768). An expedition from 
Bombay captured Mangalore and other places on the 
West coast, but Haidar succeeded in re-establishing his 
position there. Fighting went on; the English narrowly- 
saved themselves from disaster; and Colonel Wood was 
recalled. They made futile attempts to capture Bangalore. 

In November, 1768, Haidar descended into the Baramahai Invasion 
(12 mahals—North-Eastern part of the Salem Dt.), Batlawlu 
captured a number of places, and proceeding further seized 
Karur. On the way to Erode he routed Captain Nixon 
and captured that place. Further, Haidar conducted a 
destructive invasion of the Karnatak (1769), w hile anc j 0 $ & 
Fazalullah Khan marched against Madura and Tinnevelly. KarnaUX 
The former advanced to Tanjore and thence to Cuddalore. 

Captain Brooke was sent to offer terms of peace to Haidar, 
who refused to deal with Muhammad Ali of whom he had 
a low opinion—an attitude in which the Madras Govern¬ 
ment could not acquiesce—and who is stated to have 
declared: “ I am coming to the gates of Madras, and I 
will there listen to the propositions the Governor and 
Council may have to make/' He resolved on this expedient 
in order to bring the war to a close, as the Marathas had 
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been contemplating an invasion of Mysore. He se' 

/Ms main army, marched rapidly with 6,000 cm 
Madras, and covered a distance of 130 miles in 3i Jays. 
The terms of the peace dictated by him exhibit his 
moderation ; the conquered territories were restored by 
either party, but Karur was retained by Haidar as a special 
case ; above all, mutual assistance was to be rendered in 
wars of defence. Thus Haidar gained his point and forced 
the English to help him against the Marathas. 

Criticism. The English failed against Haidar chiefly 
ow ing to their deficiency in cavalry and to liis facility with 
his cavalry to ravage the Karnatak. Further, Smith and 
Wood were jealous of each other. Moreover, the freedom 
of both was curbed by the “ field-deputies ” of the Madias 
Council. The defensive alliance that was concluded led 
to Haidar’s requisition of English help when he was next 
attacked by the Marathas, and their refusal of help made 
the English his bitterest enemies. “ It cannot be denied 
that, both in regard to the military operations which 
preceded this treaty and to the conditions which it 
embodied, the Mysore chief evinced high qualities as a 
tactician and the sagacity of a born diplomatist. On the 
other hand, the proceedings of the Madras Government 
were. characterised by a mixture of rashness and irresolu¬ 
tion, and an absurd confidence in their treacherous ally 
Muhammad Ali, of whose duplicity Haidar had, on the 
contrary, formed an accurate estimate.” 1 

Maratha Invasion of Mysore (1770-2). We 
have seen Madhava Rao’s last invasion of Mysore and his 
return home owing to ill-health, but the campaign was 
continued by Trimbak Rao Pethe (Mama), who forced 
Haidar to conclude an ignominious peace in 1772. In 
spite of Haidar’s appeal for help, the English had done 
nothing, and his rage against them knew no bounds. Two 
years earlier the king of Mysore had been killed by Haidar 



1 L. B. Bowring, Haidar Ali and Tipn Sultan (1893), p. 58. 
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of his intrigues w ith the Marathas. The 
(aepKirture of the invaders was the signal for Haidar’s 
efforts to get money by even torturing his subjects. 
Fazalullah Khan lost all his wealth; Nanjaraja, the ex- 
minister, was treated in the same way, but he did not live 
long after receiving the last instalment of his old protege’s 
(Haidar’s) ingratitude. 


SECTION XI 

ROBERT CLIVE IN THE KARNATAK 

Early Career. Robert, the eldest son of an un¬ 
successful solicitor named Richard Clive, was born in 
1725 at Market Drayton in Shropshire. His mother was 
made of sterner stuff than his father, and Robert knew his 
greater indebtedness to her than to any teacher. Though 
a sickly child, he possessed energy and bravery. In 1728 
fever almost killed him and made him susceptible to fits of 
irtelancholy. His uncle described him at the age of seven 
as follows: “ his fighting (to which he is out of measure 
addicted) gives his temper a fierceness and imperiousness 
that he flies out upon every trifling occasion.” His first 
teacher observed : " If that lad should live to be a man, 

and an opportunity be given for the exertion of his talents, 
few names will be greater than his.” He was more devoted Mischie ♦ 
to play than to study. There are stories illustrating his vou» Lad 
large fund of mischief; he became a terror to shopkeepers 
as windows of shops were at his mercy. On one occasion 
he is said to have converted his body into a dam across 
the street gutter so that a shop might be flooded. “ The 
tale of his seating himself on a gargoyle of the parish 
church is the one which rests on the most credible tradi¬ 
tional evidence.” 1 From 1737 to 1739 lie was in a 
London school. In the latter year he left it and learnt 
book-keeping and penmanship in another school so that he 
might obtain a clerk’s place in the service of the E.I.C. 


1 Forrest, op . cit., I, p. 4. 
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'>./ Hy V^2 the hero of arcot 

v/*V f|| Towards the dose of 1742 he was chosen Writer 
v^'C^/St. George on a salary of £ 5 per annum, besi 

“ commons ” and an annual supply of drink; the Governor 
received £ 300 a year, the Councillor £ 40 to £ 100, 
i Senior Merchant £40, Junior Merchant £30 and Factor 

£15, and could engage in. private trade. After a trouble¬ 
some journey of nearly 15 months commenced in 1743, 
Clive reached Madras in 1744. When it was captured by 
the French in 1746, he blackened his face, and in ^the 
dress of a Dubash escaped to Fort St. David. In 1/47, 
in the course of Dupleix’s sieges of that place, Ghve 
started his military career as an Ensign. The English 
siege of Pondicherry in 1748 proved his fitness for a dis¬ 
tinguished military career. In the following year, Lieute- 

fine Fame nan j. CHve gave ' further proof of his martial ability at 
Devikottai, and Lawrence eulogised the young soldier’s 
courage and judgment. He reverted for some time to his 
civilian role; he was ranked as Captain in 1751 and sent 
to Tricliinopclv. 

Capture and Defence of Arcot (1751). Ihe 

siege of Trichinopoly by Chanda Sahib and +he French 
resalted in the comparative neglect of Arcot. Its inade¬ 
quate garrison had attracted the attention of Muhammad 

Origin f Ali, and he had proposed a diversion to Arcot in order to 
ion to** reduce the pressure on Trichinopoly. Captain Clive 
Arcoi° returned to Fort St. David, and was entrusted with the 
task by Governor Saunders. The Captain proceeded 
to Madras and thence marched against Arcot with 200 
Europeans and 600 sepoys and captured it without any 
difficulty as its garrison had fled from it. He strengthened 
his position there and maintained it heroically against 
Raja Sahib and Murtaaa Ali. Murari Kao Ghorpade 
rushed to the rescue of Clive, who beat oft the besiegers, 
and after a struggle for about 50 days, the siege of Arcot 
came to a close. Clive crowned himself with glory, and 
he deserves great credit for tire defence of Arcot rather 
than for its capture, because the diversion to Arcot .was 




URTHER ACHIEVEMENTS OF CLIVE 


but not originally suggested by him and 
the capture of Arcot was not preceded by 
any struggle with the enemy. The action of Clive 
relieved the situation at Trichinopoly and reduced 
the prestige of Dupleix. Subsequently Clive’s first battle 
ended in the defeat of Raja Sahib near Arni (south of 
Aicot), and the victor returned to Fort St. David via 
Madras* 


Battle* tt 
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Clive’s Subsequent Career (1752-6). Thinking 

that the conclusion of Clive’s Aicot campaign would 
surely bring him hack to Trichinopoly, Dupleix paid him 
in the same coin by directing Raja Sahib’s attention in the 
direction of Madras. Raja Sahib ravaged the country and 
reached St. Thomas Mount. Therefore Clive proceeded to ajl{ £ 
Madras and won the battle of Kaveripak (1752) which KaveripaJ 
enormously increased English military prestige. He 
subsequently co-operated with Lawrence at Trichinopoly 
and was not a little responsible for the course of events 
leading to the surrender of Law. After a few months’ 
stay at Madras, he completed his achievements in the 
Karnatak by the capture of Covelong and Chingleput in 
September-October, 1752. In the following year he 
married Miss Maskelyne, and about a month after went 
home along w ith her for the recuperation of his health, 
which had suffered much on account of his strenuous 
military labours during 1751-2. 

Clive at Home and his Second Visit to India. 

Clive returned home after an absence of ten years. In 
1754 he was presented with “A Gold Hiked Sword 
enrich’d with Diamonds/’ worth £500, in recognition of 
his distinguished services to the Company. His attempt 
to enter Parliament gave him much painful experience in 
1754-5. He accepted^ place in the Council of Fort St. 

George, and in 1755 reached Bombay, where he met 
Admiral Watson. Clive had also been appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the King’s service in order to con¬ 
duct an expedition, with the Marathas as allies, against 
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.assy in the Dakhan. As the contemplated expljajjjn, 
was given up at the instance of the Bombay Govern- 
!emp«ton meni, the Gheria campaign was undertaken to help the 
Peshwa against Tulaji Angre. Clive and W atson seized 
Gheria in 1756 and left for the Coromandel coast. 
Reaching Madras, Clive became second in Council, but 
was soon appointed to the Deputy Governorship of 
Fort St. David (June, 1756). The developments in 
Bengal ruinous to the English power there led to the 
despatch of a sufficiently large expedition from Madras to 
put things straight in that part of India. After jnuen 
discussion Clive was chosen to lead that expedition .nd 
entrusted with full powers. Leaving Madras in October, 
1756, he .nd Watson arrived at Falta on the Hughh 
towards the close of that year. Let us survey the 
happenings in Bengal in 1756. 

SECTION xii 

SIRAJ-UD DAULAH AND THE BLACK HOLE 
CONTROVERSY 


Siraj-ud-daulah. The death in 1/56 of h> 
octogenarian Alivardi Khan, Viceroy of Bengal and Bihar 
and of a part of Orissa since 1751, was followed by the 
succession of his grandson (daughter’s son) and grand¬ 
nephew, Mirza Muhammad, known as Siraj-ud-daulah, 
aged about 23. Whereas the former had been, in spite 
of his political crimes, a good administrator and a virtuous 
Character man in his private life—his senility however nut lured tne 
N«wfb ew vices of his grandson—, not ill disposed towards the 
English whose strength at sea he realised, the latter, 
installed as Nawab at the capital Murshidabad, inherited 
the loose morals of his mother and showed himself to be 
Causes a typical harem product and a seb-willed Nawab. Hi« 
oi his breach with the English was due to his suspicion that 
txeachwith jheir aggressive policy would endanger his position. 

^ Governor Drake informed him that the strengthening 
of the defences of Calcutta had been necessitated by 
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/F/ench hostility. Moreover, exaggerated accounts 
health of that city must have influenced 
Siraymd-daulah, who is said to have been induced by 
Aminchand (Omichand), an opulent Sikh (?) money-lender, 
to attack the English against whom the latter had grievan¬ 
ces. Further, Calcutta gave asylum to a person wanted 
bv the Nawab, and the English refused to surrender that 
person and showed scant courtesy to the Nawab’s 
messenger demanding his surrender. Moreover, the 
abuse of trade privileges could be urged against the 
English. It is however thought that the real causes of 
the war between them and the Nawab “ lay deeper and 
were closely connected with the political and economic 
condition of Bengal.” 1 The Hindus and the English had 
to safeguard their commercial interests against the inroads 
on them of the Nawab. Alivardi Khan had secured by 
his favour the partial support of the Hindus, and his 
treatment of Europeans had been strict, but not unjust. 
It is not true that he had before his death instructed 
Siraj-ud-daulah as follows: 44 Suffer them (the English) 

not, my son, to have fortifications or soldiers ; if you do 
so, the country is not yours 2 on the other hand, he had 
advised him not to break with the English. 

Seizure of Calcutta (1756). Siraj-ud-daulah cap¬ 
tured Cossimbazar (Kasimbazar, Murshidabad Dt.) and 
subsequently Calcutta 20). ° n the da -Y previous 

to its fall, Drake and others had left the place, John 
Zephaniah Holwell, Member of Council, continuing the 
defence for a day more. Drake and his companions 
reached Falta, remained there in deep misery, and des¬ 
patched the news of their misfortune to Madras. After the 
surrender of Calcutta, Holwell arid others were imprisoned. 

The Black Hcle Controversy. The orthodox 
story of the “ Black Hole ” is that 146 of the prisoners 


1 Roberts, op. cit p. 130. 
3 Datta, op. cit., p. 162 n. 
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were lodged for the night in a room 38 feet by 14 
10 inches (or 18 feet square) and that on the morrow only 
Carey 22 gentlemen including Holwell arid one lady (Mrs. Carey) 
were found alive. The story of her forced entry into the 
fyu'era of Siraj-ud-daulah or of Mirjafaris discredited. 3 
y/The affair of the “ Black Hole ” is chiefly based on the 
detailed account of it written by Holwell in February, 
» Black 1757, during his voyage home. Recently there has been 
« Tra$e- a pronounced tendency to question the historical value of 
I m Myth acC ount on the following grounds, (a) The physical 
impossibility of accommodating 146 people in such a 
small room, (b) Holwell was a consummate liar whose 
conscience did not trouble him when he unscrupulously 
maligned his benefactor Mir Jafar. (c) Prominent contem¬ 
porary documents, Muslim or English, do not mention 
the tragedy, including Clive’s letter to the Directors 
dealing with the supersession of Siraj-ud-Daulah. No 
compensation for the relations of the alleged victims was 
: demanded by the English from the Nawab subsequently. 

(d) In popular parlance the “ Black Hole ” and Fort 
William were not carefully distinguished, ic) Of the 123 
who are said to have died, only 56 names can be traced. 
Therefore “ the Black Hole tragedy was a myth invented 
by the interested Europeans to serve their ulterior ends. 
If 56 persons died, they did not die of suffocation in the 
Black Hole, but of their sickness and wounds in the Fort: 
for only such persons were left behind as were unable to 
make their escape to the ships on the river.” 2 In other 
words, to the “ Black Hole ” tragedy is opposed “ a 
A © Gigantic Hoax of Holwell.” On the other hand, it is con¬ 
tended that there is uncertainty regarding the exact 
number of prisoners. Though Holvvell’s character is not 
above reproach and though he might have embellished 


1 H. E. Busteed, Echoes from Old Calcutta, 0908), pp. 41-3 

■ Major B. D. Basu, Rise of the Christian Power in India (2nd 
edition, 1931), p. 62, 
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is narrative and exaggerated his role in the affair, to 
dismiss his circumstantial account as a figment of his 
imagination is historiographical heresy. Discrepancies 
regarding details cannot vitiate the general veracity of! 
the story. Therefore HolwelTs narrative cannot be; 
thrown on the scrap-heap. Further* arguments from 
si ence are generally unsound, and as a matter of fact 
Clive refers to the tragedy in some of his letters. “Drake 
and the other fugitive councillors could have cast off a 
load °f obloquy had they proved HolwelTs story of the 
Black Hole to be the imposture Mr. Little supposes it to 
have been Moreover, the evidence of the Dutch who 
were neither friendly to Holwell nor inimical to Siraj-ud 
daulah cannot be brushed aside. As regards the Nawab’s 
responsibility for the outrage, he seems to have been 
innocent though his leniency to the guilty and his severity 
to the victims cannot pass without notice. 


<SL 


SECTION XIII 

CLIVE IN BENGAL: BATTLES OF PLASSEY 
AND BIDERRA 

Treaty with the Nawab. We saw Clive’s arrival 
at Falta with Watson towards the close of 1756 He 
seized Budge-Budge, and subsequently Calcutta (2-1-1757), J? € g3SS 
and shortly after, Hughli (above Calcutta). After 
experiencing an English attack, the Nawab concluded a 
treaty with them in February which restored them to 
their original position at Calcutta, recouped the losses 
they had incurred in the Nawab’s plunder of that place, 
and further allowed them to fortify it and coin rupees. 

“ But it may appear strange that any alliance at all should 
have been entered into with the author of the Black Hole 
atrocity, and that the treaty should have contained no 
provision for the punishment of the guilty. The truth 
is that Clive found himself in a very dangerous and 


1 C, H. /,. V, p, 156. 
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•iitical condition.” 1 It is said that Clive was 
.(verting the Nawab’s combination with the French 
Seven (Eight) Years’ War had broken out. 
he French Capture of Chandternacjore (17S7). Jean Law, 
brother of Jacques Law, who was at Cossimbazar sugges¬ 
ted that his countrymen should come to an agreement 
with the English to remain neutral or side with the 
Nawab. Negotiations for deciding upon neutrality failed, 
and with the sanction of the Nawab, Clive and Watson 
attacked Chandernagore and captured it in March. This 
success was facilitated by the weakness, vacillation and 
folly of Siraj-ud-daulah who, when it was too late, be¬ 
friended the French and requested the help of Bussy who 
was in the Dakhan. In spite of the steady progress made 
by Clive and Watson in Bengal, their relations with the 
Nawab left much to be desired, and a conflict with him 
was inevitable. 


Omichand Duped. Alivardi Khan had to some 
extent followed a pro-Hindu policy, which was reversed 
by Siraj-ud-daulah, who became further unpopular in 
other ways. He deprived Mir Jafar (Alivardi’s sister s 
husband) of his office of Bakhshi. The Nawab’s character 
had degenerated particularly after his destruction in 
the*Nawab October, 1756, of his cousin, Shaukat Jang, a possible 
candidate for the Nawabi. Consequently a plot was orga¬ 
nised to overthrow Siraj-ud-daulah and enthrone Mir 
Jafar, and the English under the leadership of Clive 
plunged into intrigue. “ This first false step led almost 
inevitably to others.” 4 According to the treaty of offen¬ 
sive and defensive alliance between the English and the 
Nawab-designate, the former’s old privileges were con¬ 
firmed and extended, and the latter agreed to pa}' 
compensation for the English losses resulting from the 
Nawab’s capture of Calcutta, to cede territories for 


1 Roberts, op, cit.. p. 135. 
3 Ibid,, p. 138. 
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_ x of an army, to allow an English Resident at 
capita) of Bengal, to exclude the French from that 
province, etc,, besides substantial presents to many 
including members of the Council. Omichand who 
had taken a leading part in the negotiations and 
was keen on getting 5 per cent of the money in the 
Xawab’s treasury, asked for his share being guaranteed 
if he was not to reveal the plot to the Nawab. In this 
predicament, Clive prepared an invalid treaty on red 
paper, conceding Omichand’s demand (wdiich was omitted Txe * ty 
from the genuine treaty), signed by the former and the 
Secret Committee of the Council. When Watson refused 
to sign, his signature was forged at the instance of Clive, 
b or the moment Omichand was pacified by the fictitious 
treaty, but later learnt how he had been duped. Clive 
defended his deception of Omichand: “ I hold it was a 
matter of policy and justice to deceive so great a villain 
.I should not have declared that Watson had consent¬ 
ed to have his name put to the fictitious treaty if I had not 
understood it from Lushington. But I w ould have com¬ 
manded his name to be put whether the Admiral consented 
or not, Clive even said that he would practise such a 
deception “ again a hundred times.” His apologists have 
echoed their hero’s voice. The dangerous situation in 
w hich the Company was placed may be regarded as an 
extenuating circumstance, which however cannot justify 
the moral lapse. “ As has been well said, had Omichand 
sought it he could not have devised a more bitter revenge 
than ihe stain which he brought upon the name of Clive.” 1 
It may be remembered that, according to the English 
lyws of the 18th century, forgery was a capital crime. The 
best course for Clive in this affair would have been to 
damn Omichand with his-5 per cent. 

Battle of Piassey (23-6-1757). The English 
treaty with Mir Jafar made a clash with Siraj-ud-daulah 


1 C.H.I.'W t p 151. 
9 
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evitable, and Clive marched against Murshidabat 
^200 soldiers including 800 Europeans, During the halt at 
Katwa (Burdwan Dt., Bengal), a meeting of the war council 
consisting of 20 members was held, and Clive’s opinion 
against fighting a battle was supported by the majority, 
seven including Eyre Coote dissenting. Subsequently 
Clive pondered over the situation, gave up his original 
resolve, and crossed the Bhagirathi. When he reached 
the mango grove at Plassey, a village (Nadia Dt., Bengal) 
near Murshidabad on the left bank of that river, he 
encountered the Nawab’s army of about 50,000, and in the 
beginning regarded his success as problematical : “ We 
must make the best fight we can during the day, and at 
night sling our muskets over our shoulders and march back 
to Calcutta.” 1 But Eyre Coote made an attack suddenly 
with the result that the enemy was thrown into 
confusion, routed, and pursued for a few miles, the 
English losses being negligible. The treacherous Mir 
jafar, the commander of a large part of the Nawab’s 
army, had not exerted himself on behalf of his nominal 
master. On the morrow of the English victory he 
met Clive and w'as hailed by him as the Navab of 
Bengal. 


Effects of the Battle. Towards the close of June’ 
Mir Jafar occupied the throne of Murshidabad. Early in i 
the following month, Siraj-ud-daulah, fleeing with his j 
faithful wife or . mistress, was captured near Rajmahal 
and barbarously killed at Murshidabad at the instance of 
Miran, son of Mir Jafar. The battle of Plassey, “a mere 
rout rather than a battle” 4 and therefore not significant 
from the military point of view, was nevertheless 
productive of substantial political results. The inaugu¬ 
ration of the era of puppet Nawabe did not conceal the 
patent fact that Clive was master of the situation. The 


1 Ibid., p. 150. 

2 Roberts, op. cit., p. 140. 
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Ur ascendancy of the English in Bengal dates 
"iat battle though sovereign power was seized 
only later. Mir Jafar ceded to the English the 
zamindari rights over the Twenty-four Parganas (Dt., 

Bengal), which two years later became “Clive’s 
jaghir . ’ The English jaghirdar received its land revenue 
amounting annually to nearly £30,000 during his 
lifetime, though its payment was stopped between ja&ifda 
1763 and 1765. After his death the district became 
a part and parcel of the Company’s territories with 
the sanction of the Mughal Emperor, though the 
payment in question was made to the representatives 
of ( live till 1785. Alter the enthronement of Mir [afar 
the Murshidabad treasury which had been supposed to 
contain ^40,000,000 proved to be a great disappointment. 

As against the 1£ millions in it, the payments that hr»d to 
be made to the English on various grounds, including 
presents, amounted nearly to 2£ millions. Hence payment Tr*e°* 
by instalments became necessary. To Clive’s share fell Shaken 
234,000, and each member of Council was enriched to 
the tune of £50,000 to £80,000. Thus started the business 
|°f “shaking the pagoda tree,” and Clive’s “bluntness of 
j moral feeling” in this respect broke the back of Mir fafar’s 
I regime. Omichand was flabbergasted on learning that he 
| had been duped. 

Clive as Governor. The rule of Mir Jafar required 
the assistance of Clive, who interfered in the quarrels 
, between the Nawab and his chief officers and befriended 
the Hindus who had co-cperated with him in the revo¬ 
lution of 1757. In the following year his actual position 
in Bengal was regularised by his appointment as Governor 
of Fort William. In 1759 the Mughal Prince (Shahzadah) 

Ali Gauhar (the eldest son of Alamgir II, who later in the 
year was murdered), Shah Alam II (1759-1806) after the 
death of his father, invaded Bihar and besieged Patna, 
but was forced by Clive to retire to Oudh. “ It is not 
quite correct to represent the prince as being in rebellion 
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Against his father;” 1 the latter was under the thi - 

^>of hi< Prime Minister, Ghazi-ud-dm II, who had been 
responsible for the prince’s flight from Delhi. The I rune 
Minister danced with joy at the defeat of the prince, ^.pd 
complimented Clive on his serving the emperor by expel¬ 
ling his “ rebel ” son from Bihar. After the battle of 
Plassey Clive had been made a Mughal mansabdar of 
f, 000 in reward of his help to Mir Jafar. In 1/oJ he 
obtained a jaghir and thus became * the Company,s 
landlord.” But he had not accepted the otter of Dwam 
Us Letter from Delhi. He wrote to William Pitt on January 7,1.o 
Pitt 4 * This high office I have been obliged to decline for the 

present, as lam unwilling to occasion any jealousy on. 
the part of the Subah; especially as I see no likelihood ol 
the Company’s providing us with a sufficient force to 
support properly so considerable an employ, and which 
would open a way to secure the Subahship to our¬ 
selves.” a In this leUer is contained a suggestion regarding 
the assumption of the sovereignty of Bengal by the 
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Battle of Biderra (25-11-1759). The Dutch in 
Bengal felt that they had been out-distanced by Clive, 
intrigued with Mir jafar against the English, and pursued 
an aggressive policy towards, them. Help came from 
Batavia. The seizure of some English vessels was followed 
by the capture of all the Dutch ships by Captain Wilson 
and by the victory of Colonel Forde, who had returned 
from the Northern Sarkars, at Biderra, a village near 
Chinsura. It is regarded as one of the “fifteen decisive 
battles of India.” Thus the energy and promptness of 
Clive decisively frustrated the aggressions ot the Dutch, 
Avho submitted to their rivals, paid them damages, and 
gave up once for all their attempt to cross the path of the 
English in the political sphere. Exactly three months 


' C.H l, IV, p. 443. 

2 Forrest, oP cit. t II, p. 
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splendid triumph over the Dutch Clive left 
' ■fM England (1760). 

ifluence of Sea-Power. Though Clive deserves 
the main credit for his achievements in Bengal, they 
would have been impossible but for the English command 
of the sea and the ability of Admiral Watson, who died 
shortly after Plassey. He had participated in the recovery 
of Calcutta and in the capture of Chandernagore. During 
his long official career—30 years—he maintained his 
reputation as a naval officer and as a man of character. 
Finally the English navy contributed to the defeat of 
the Dutch. The establishment of the English power in 
Bengal was a reflection of the sea-power which decided 
their fortunes in the Seven Years’ War (1756-63). 

Clive Again at Home. Having done substantial 
pioneer work, military and political, in Bengal during a 
short period of three years and learnt that the French 
had been defeated at Wandiwash, Clive returned to 
England in July, 1760, a wealthy man with an annual 
income of over £ 40,000, and was well received by the 
King and the Company. A severe attack of gout drove 
him to Bath, and after his recovery he interested himself 
in the purchase of “rotten boroughs”. He became an 
M. P. in 1761 and was attached to Pitt w ho had referred 
fo him as “a heaven-born general.” In the same year he 
obtained an Irish peerage and became Baron Clive of 
Tassey. Maladministration in Bengal led to his appoint¬ 
ment again as Governor of Fort William, and he left 
England on June 4, 1764. After an unlucky and protracted 
voyage of eleven months, he reached Calcutta on May 3, 
1765. Let us now turn our attention to the events in 
Bengal duing Clive’s absence in England. 
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MIR JAFAR, MIR KASIM AND THE BATTLE OF BUXAR 

Fall o£ Mir Jafar (1760). The termination of 
Clive’s first Governorship of Bengal towards the 


King- 

Making 


Hise cf 
Mir Kasim 
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close of February, 1760,‘created a situation inspired 
by the tradition of “ shaking the pagoda tree ” 

■ established by him, but without his controlling power 
'.and dominating personality. Troubles were caused to 
Bihar and Bengal by the fresh invasion of Shah Alam II, 
who however was forced by the English to withdraw 
again. The death of Miran, son of Mir Jafar, raised the 
question of succession to the Nawabi. Hoi well, the 
interim Governor, was dead against the continuance oi 
Mir 1 afar as Nawabon the ground that he had been un¬ 
faithful to the English by his attitude towards the Dutch 
and Shah Alam, that he had not made the payments 
promised to the English Company, and that his adminis¬ 
tration had been ruinous to the province. Vansittart, 
the permanent successor of Clive, accepted Holwell s 
views and came to an understanding w ith Mir Kasim, and 
subsequently Mir Jafar, who was forced to vacate bis 
throne for bis son-in-law, had to reside at Calcutta under 
English protection, receiving an allowance from the new' 
Nawab, Mir Kasim. Some English officers of the Company 
regarded the deposition of Mir Jafar as contrary to 
“ honour and policy.” 

Nawab Mir Kasim (1760-3). Mir Kasim belonged 
to a family of Persian origin and was the son of a 
jaghirdar of Bengal. We have no information regarding 
his date or place of birth. The appointment of Mir Jafar, 
to the Nawabi promoted the fortunes of his son-in-law 
Mir Kasim. He was an educated man, well-versed in 
mathematics and astrology. He pursued Siraj-ud-daulah, 
captured him near Rajmahal, and enriched himself by 
seizing the jewellery of ladies including that of the fallen 
Nawab’s admirable wife or mistress, Lutf-un-Nisa. He was 
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ic.p{ Rangpur (Bengal) for some time, and Irs subset 
V- •; uv-.iit f. unless military activities proved his unfitness for a 
ni^tal career. The death of Miran was followed by his in- 
r ant son’s nomination as heir apparent to his grandfather, 

Mir Jafar. In these circumstances, Mir Kasim decided to 
usurp his father-in-law’s position by adopting the means the 
l itter had employed to deprive Siraj-ud-daulah of his 
throne, and if necessary by assassinating his father-in-law. 

The English had' serious complaints against Mir Jafar’s 
administration, and their dire need of money led to the 
conclusion of a secret treaty between them and Mir Kasim 
and to the subsequent deposition of Mir Jafar. Thus was 
effected the revolution of October 20, 1760. Besides B.vcIuUo 
clearing off the late Nawab’s debts to the Company and X7<W 
making presents to the extent of £200,000 to the members 
. Council, the new Nawab ceded to the Company the 
districts of Byrd wan, Midiiapore and Chittagong for the / 
upkeep of troops intended for his use : here Is an antici¬ 
p ation of tlie Subsidiary Alliance of Welkoky . Mir 
Kasim started his regime well by reforming the adminis¬ 
tration, particularly by strengthening his finances. 

Though high-handed methods were sometimes employed, 
he effected retrenchment in various directions; his 
personal expenses also were reduced and his menagerie 
was dispensed with. Further he curbed the intransigence 
of zamindars like the Raja of Birbhum (I)t., Bengal). In 
1761 the English freed him from the trouble caused by 
Shah Alam, and the Nawab established his authority at 
Patna and in Bihar in general. 

Conflict with the English (1762-3). Mir Kasim's 
attempts to improve and strengthen his administration 
were thwarted by the insistence of the Company's 
servants in participating in internal trade in saU^Jbetel, 
tobg££Q, etc., without paying the ordinary duties. This 
light of internal trade claimed by them was wrongly 
supposed to be founded on the fartnan of Farrukh-siyar. 

After preventing a combination between the Company and 
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h Alam, Mir Kasim resolved to prohibit the?J 
de of its officials, and towards the close of 17c 
culties arose after the appointment of Ellis as the Chief of 
the English Factoiy at Patna. The Nawab shifted his 
capital from Murshidabad to Monghyr in 1762, strength- 
* Capital ened its defences, and made it the centre of pomp and 
culture. He secured the title of Nawab AH Jah from the 
emperor. Vansittart and Warren Hastings (a member of 
Council in 1761) visited Mir Kasim's court towards the 
close of November, 1762, and concluded an agreement 
with him regarding internal trade, fixing the duty to be 
paid by the English at 9 per cent (while Indians had to 
pay 40 per cent on salt) and conceding to the Naw ab the 
right of settling disputes. But the Council at Calcutta 
repudiated the agreement and exhibited a bellicose attitude. 
The Governor was accused of having been bribed to 
relinquish the rights of Englishmen. In January, 1763, with 
a view' to enrich himself w ith the gold of Nepal, the Nawab 
undertook a campaign against it, but failed miserably* 
In March he abolished all duties on internal trade for two 
years as a strategical : move which was thought to make 
the English yield, as such a measure would injure their 
trade. Their fresh attempt to secure favourable terms from 
the Nawab did not succeed as the latter was adamant. 
In June Ellis captured Patna, which was however so on 
recovered by the Nawab. Thus broke out the war between 
Mir Kasim and the English ; the former aimed at becoming 
an independent Nawab and the latter coveted trade 
privileges which cut at the root of his ambition.. 

Restoration of Mir Jafar (1763). Major, Adams 
defeated the Nawab's army in a number of places in the 
course of less than three months. Mir Jafar was restored 
to the Nawabi by the English on July 7 and compelled to 
concede to them the privilege of internal trade, to 
compensate for the losses, public and private, caused to 
them by Mir Kasim, and to accept a permanent English 
Resident at his court. Nandakumar was appointed Prime 
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MiR KASIM’S CHARACTER 13 

i^fer. In this scramble for wealth the record of 
pre»v Hastings alone is clean. Even Vansittart, a man 
scruples, had been tainted to some extent (in 1762). 

Mir Kasim fled to Patna, and learning that Monghyr had 
been captured by the enemy, ordered the massacre of all 
the European prisoners in October, 1763—about 200 Massac** 
including Ellis. Most of them were butchered by Walter Patna 
Reinhard, popularly known as Sombre, corrupted into 
Sairhru. a Oerman carpenter or butcher by origin, who was 
an officer in Mir Kasim’s army. Major Adams captured 
Patna and pursued Mir Kasim, w'ho found asylum in 
Oudh early in December. 

Character of Mir Kasim. Mir Kasim as a Nawab 
was dean different from his predecessor; his ambition and 
energy promoted his revolt against the control of his 
administration by the English. He was a capable adminis- Mir Kasim 
trator who could check abuses and keep the broken-down Greatness 
machinery of administration going. “ The rehabilitation of 
the finances, the reorganisation of the departments of 
revenue and justice, the creation of a new army on 
V estern lines, the repression of baronial power, and the 
general reconstitution of the ' Nizamat ’ were no mean 
achievements. 1 In short he was not of the stuff of 
which do-nothing rulers are made. He derived a genuine 
pleasure from public work. He was a martinet possessed 
of the ability to judge character and exploit the failings 
of his enemies. The reorganisation of his army on 
Western lines and the manufacture of arms at Monghyr, 
of a quality not inferior to the imported variety, make him 
the precursor of the Indian princes of the 18th century who 
reformed their military equipment with the aid of Euro¬ 
pean, adventurers. We have alluded to his scholarship and 
to his effort to envelop his capital in a cultural atmosphere. His Short- 
I3ut he u as neither a soldier of courage nor one fit to be comings 
at the helm of affairs. He was profoundly suspicious 


1 Naruhlal Chatierji, Mir Qasim (3 *>3,5), pp. 309-10. 
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adid inordinately cruel. Besides the massacre of^ 

He perpetrated devilish cruelty. He drowned his 
prisoners in the Ganges with sandbags round their necks. 
His unscrnpulousness went to such an extent that he 
was prepared to seize the throne of Murshidabad by 
murdering his father-in-law. He increased his financial 
resources by fair means and foul; he squeezed the 
zamindars, who in their turn made the lives of ryots 
wretched. Further, his addiction to the pleasures of the 
harem impaired his vigorous constitution. In spite of his 
ambition, energy, diplomatic talents and administrative 
ability, he became a sight hateful and tormenting to his 
coadjutors and subjects. Still it cannot be denied that 
0 t Wholly his failure was partly due to the greedy, corrupt and 
ttqponsi- truculent majority of the Calcutta Council. After his 
Failure 13 escape from the battlefield of Buxar, he remained 
\ an exile for a long time, during which period his 
j invincible faith in astrology was perhaps his only con- 
/ solution. 

Battle of Buxar (1764). The flight of Mir Kasim 
into Oudh was followed by his alliance with Shuja-ud* 
danlah, Nawab of Oudh (who had also the title of Vizier ; 
his father, Safdar Jang, had been the imperial Premier 
and Viceroy of Oudh—hence the expression Nawab- 
Wazir or-Vizier) from 1754 to 1775, and with the Mughal 
Emperor, Shah Alam II (1759-1806). In April, 1764, the 
confederates failed in their attempt to seize Patna and 
retreated to Buxar ( Shahabad Dt., Bihar) on the Ganges 
between Benares and Patna. Major Hector Munro 
marched against them and came out successful in a bloody 
and well-contested battle at Buxar on October 22. 
Shu ja-ud-daulah took refuge in Rohtlkhand, and Mir Kasim 
lost everything and fled to North-West India. Samru, 
the infamous German, was employed by the Jat chief 
of Bharatpur, and in 1776 by Najaf Khan of Delhi; he 
died in 1778. Soon after the battle of Buxar the emperor 
joined the English, who captured Chunar and Allahabad 
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dmSwtry, 1765, and dominated the province of Oudh 
Jiwpir is of unique importance from the military and 
political points of view ; English military superiority was 
decisively established, and their victory was over the 
\ Nawab-Vizier and his imperial master. Therefore some 
I would rate Ruxar higher than Plassey in connection with 
; the rise of the British power in India, though both battles 
; laid the foundations of that power* We shall ^ee 
" how the fruits of Buxar were utilised by Clive. The 
opinion has recently been expressed that Buxar was the 
outcome of the Nawab-Vizier’s selfish ambition, not of his 
attempt to restore Mir Kasim to the Nawabi of Bengal : 
4 ‘The battle of Buxar shattered the ambition of Shuja- 
ud-daulah alone; neither Shah Alam who was ill at ease 
under the irksome control of his titular minister, nor Mir 
Oasim who was a disgraced prisoner (of the Nawab-Vizier) 
\vas really concerned ,?1 in that battle. 

Death of Mir Jafar. Mir Jafar died on February 6, 
1765, after regretting his folly in reoccupying the throne; 
the Calcutta Council had most shamelessly and mercilessly 
made him pay for his restoration. He was succeeded by 
his son, Najm-ud-daulah, who was compelled to appoint his 
Prime Minister (entitled Naib, or Deputy, Nawab) in accor¬ 
dance with the recommendation of the English and net to 
dismiss him without their consent. This change was felt* 
by them to be necessary because Nandakumar, the previous 
Chief Minister, had been believed to be working against 
them. Thus the Nawab was reduced to a political cipher. 
Though the succession to the Nawabi was nominal, the occa¬ 
sion was again utilised for <4 shaking the pagoda tree,” in 
spite of the fact that the home authorities had recently 
prohibited such a practice, and that their orders dated 
8-2-1764 had been received in January, 1765, i.e. before the 
death of Mir Jafar. Such periodica! degradations since 
Plassey had infected even the better type of Englishmen. 
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CLIVE AGAIN IN BENGAL: HIS FOREIGN POLICY 


Treaties of Allahabad (176S). Clive returned to 
Calcutta in May, 1765, as Governor of Bengal again and 
held that office for nearly 21 months (3-5-1765 to 
29-1-1767). He learnt that his predecessor, Vansittart, 
had agreed to the restoration of Oudh to Shah Alam, but 
would"not acquiesce in such stupid generosity. There¬ 
fore he arranged for negotiations with Sbuja-ud-daulah, 
proceeded to Allahabad in August, and came into 
touch with the emperor. The two treaties of Allahabad 
were concluded in the course of a week. The emperor 
! granted to the Company the Dhcani of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa (only a portion of the last province—Midnapore 
and a part of the Hughli Districts—, as the rest of it had 
\e Diu'ani been ceded to the Marathas), and confirmed the grant to 
it of the Northern Sarkars, besides recognising the 
independence of the Nawabof Arcot and relieving him from 
his technical subordination to the Subahdar of the Dakhan. 
Shah Alan; was propitiated by the gift of the districts of 
Allahab ^^ttd-^jwy ^fFatehpur Dt.), besides an annual 
allowance of 26 lakhs of rupees from the revenues of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissar. The province of Oudh minus 
those districts was restored to Shu ja-ud-daulah on pay¬ 
ment of a war indemnity of 50 lakhs of rupees. The 
Nawab of Bengal was entrusted with the formal responsi¬ 
bility for the government of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
(excepting the districts ceded to the Company by Mir Jafar 
and Mir Kasim), while the revenues were to be collected 
by the Company, which was to meet the expenses of the 
Nawab’s government and pay him 53 lakhs of rupees per 
annum (fixed at 41 and 32 in 1756 and 1769 respectively). 
Finally Clive definitely set his face against the proposal of 
Eyre Coote and others to enthrone the emperor at Delhi 
with the Company’s military assistance, and m general 
against wars except in defence of the territories of the 
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tu Criticism. During the first period of his activity in 
Bengal Clive intended to limit the territorial acquisi¬ 
tions of the Company to the Twenty-four Parganas—Mir 
Jafar’s cession after Plassey. He explained his reasons 
for not accepting the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
then in a letter to Chatham early in 1759. During the 
former’s absence from Bengal, the Company obtained the 
districts of Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong from Mir 
Kasim. When he landed in Bengal in 1765, Clive learnt 
that Btbxar had been fought and won and that the Nawab 
of Bengal, the Nawab-Vizier and the Mughal Emperor 
were at the mercy of the Company. Though he rejected all 
the grandiose schemes of military conquest and demonstra¬ 
tion which would have gladdened Dupleix, he felt that it 
would be impossible to go back to the days when the kis^Poii^ 
Company did not aim at territorial acquisition, that the 
maintenance of the status quo would be dangerous, and 
that cautious advance was justified: <k My hopes will be 
to confine our possessions to Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. To 
go further is, in my opinion, a scheme so extravagantly 
ambitious and absurd that no Governor and Council in 
their senses can adopt it, unless the whole system of the 
Company’s interest be entirely new meddled.” In the 
circumstances outlined above, Clive exhibited self-restraint 
and political wisdom. His conciliation of the emperorJ His Polity 
his conversion of Oudh into a friendly ‘ 4 buffer ” State,! Wi#do * 
and his moderation in exploiting the English victory 
were extremely prudent. A more ambitious policy 
would evoke opposition in India and England and 
from the European powers in general, and tax the re- # 
sources of the Company. Though the avoidance of 
wars and the pursuit of a policy of non-intervention in 
the affairs of the neighbouring States, coupled with the 
retention of the Nawabi of Bengal, proved futile later, 
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Treaties of Allahabad (1765). Clive returned to 
Calcutta in May, 1765, as Governor of Bengal again and 
held that office for nearly 21 months (3-5-1765 to 
29-1-1767). He learnt that his predecessor, Vansittart, 
had agreed to the restoration of Oudh to Shah Alam, but 
would not acquiesce in such stupid generosity. There¬ 
fore he arranged for negotiations with Shuja-ud-daulab, 
proceeded to Allahabad in August, and came into 
touch with the emperor. The two treaties of Allahabad 
. were concluded in the course of a week. The emperor 
| granted to the Company the Dhvani of Bengal, Bihar 
Company and ° rissa (only a portion of the last province—Midnapore 
iesumer, and a part of the Hiighli Districts—, as the rest of it had 
Di<rani been ceded to the Marathas), and confirmed the grant to 
it of tile Northern Sarkars, besides recognising the 
independence of the Nawab of Arcot and relieving him from 
his technical subordination to the Sabahdar of the Dakhan. 
Shah Alan; was propitiated by the gift of the districts of 
All ahabad —aBd—feora J (Fatehpur Dt.), besides an annual 
allowance of 26 lakhs of rupees from the revenues of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Th£ province of Oudh minus 
oforii’h" t!l0se clistricts was restored to Shuja-ud-daulah on pay¬ 
ment of a war indemnity of 50 lakhs of rupees. The 
Nawab of Bengal was entrusted with the formal responsi¬ 
bility for the government of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
(excepting the districts ceded to the Company by Mir [afar 
and Mir Kasim), while the revenues were to be collected 
by the Company, which was to meet the expenses of the 
Nawab’s government and pay him 53 lakhs of rupees per 
"* annum (fixed at 41 and 32 in 1766 and 1769 respectively). 
Finally Clive definitely set his face against the proposal of 
Eyre Coote and others to enthrone the emperor at Delhi 
with the Company’s military assistance, and tti general 
against wars except in defence of the territories of the 
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L Criticism. During the first period of bis activity in 
Bengal Clive intended to limit the territorial acquisi¬ 
tions of the Company to the Twenty-four Parganas—Mir 
Jafaris cession after Plassey. He explained his reasons I 
for not accepting the Divcani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
then in a letter to Chatham early in 1759. During the 
former’s absence from Bengal, the Company obtained the 
districts of Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong from Mir 
Kasim. When he landed in Bengal in 1765, Clive learnt 
that Buxar had been fought and won and that the Nawab 
of Bengal, the Nawab-Vizier and the Mughal Emperor 
were at the mercy of the Company. Though he rejected all 
the grandiose schemes of military conquest and demonstra¬ 
tion which would have gladdened Dupleix, he felt that it Clive's 
would be impossible to go back to the days when the c ' 

Company did not aim at territorial acquisition, that the 
maintenance of the status quo would be dangerous, and 
that cautious advance was justified : “ My hopes will be 

to confine our possessions to Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. To 
go further is, in my opinion, a scheme so extravagantly 
ambitious and absurd that no Governor and Council in 
their senses can adopt it, unless the whole system of the 
Company’s interest be entirely new modelled.” In the 
circumstances outlined above, Clive exhibited self-restraint 
and political wisdom. His conciliation of the emperor, His Pout i 
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his conversion of Oudh into a friendly buffer ” State, 1 
and his moderation in exploiting the English victory 
were extremely prudent. A more ambitious policy 
would evoke opposition in India and England and 
from the European powers in general, and tax the re¬ 
sources of the Company. Though the avoidance of 
wars and the pursuit of a policy of non-intervention in 
the affairs of the neighbouring States, coupled with the 
retention of the Nawabi of Bengal, proved futile later, 
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mdh continued to be a " buffer State for a long 
It is said that “Clive’s views were clear within the 
circle of his vision, but they were not extensive. His 
political plans were founded on the existing relations 
without much attention to prospective changes.’’ Another 
view is that “Clive was one of the few men who grasped 
the situation and looked beyond the present." ’ No doubt 
his foreign policy was essentially one of expediency, but 
his was a cautious policy dictated by the position of the 
Company and the circumstances in which it was placed. 
He is regarded as the founder of British power in India 
lie cause bv the treaties of Allahabad he not only accepted 
the Dhcani of Bengal Bihar and Orissa (practically the 
sovereignty over those provinces), but provided for the 
stability of that power by the adoption of the restrictive 
policy of the “ring-fence" or non-intervention. This 
double poliev proclaims his political insight, 
acquisition of the Dhcani regularised the status and 
activities of the Company in India and distinguished 
fit from a body of irresponsible foreigners distut Aing t 1 • 
King’s peace. Burke describes it as “the great act of the 
constitutional entrance of the Company into the body j 
politic of India.” 3 Therefore 1765 is regarded as a 
turning-point in Anglo-Indian history, y 

y SECTION XVI 

, -RISE OF THE BRITISH POWER 

Contributory Factors. It is said that “the rise of 
British power in India was due to unforeseen occurrences 
rather than to adherence to any fixed line of policy. ’ 1 ins 
observation is elucidated by the story of Bengal during 
the decade following Plassey. Before that victory the 

i ElphlnStone, op. eit., Preface, p. 11. 

•’ * Sir Charles Wilson, Clive, pp. 204 & 203. 

a Forrest, op. eit., II, p. 289. 

♦Sir C. Ilbert, Tiie Government of huHai^\5), p. 37. 
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•i/i Bengal were merchants influenced by corn- 
considerations, present and prospective. The 
seriesr of revolutions starting with that of 1757 must be Eevdutio 
treated as unforeseen occurrences in Bengal. The condi- in Ben s a 
tion of India in that decade afforded another windfall to 
the English. We have noted the strong position of 
Peshvva Balaji Kao in 17 ">6, his pro-British policy, and 
his struggle with Bussy and Tulaji Angre. By thus 
“giving, Clive a free hand in Bengal. Balaji did the 
English the best turn ever done them bv a foreigner.” 1 
The invasions of India by Ahmad Abdali from 1749 to 
1757 emasculated the Mughal Empire, and his fifth 
campaign during 1759-61 not only practically brought 
that empire to a close but also checked the progress' of 
the Marathas. The third battle of Panipat (1761) cleared 
the path for the rise of the British power, which is des¬ 
cribed thus by Warren Hastings: “The seed of this 
wonderful production was sown by the hand of calamity ; 
it was nourished by fortune, and cultivated and shaped , 
b >', necessity. ' 1 he power founded bv Clive was/ 

seriously threatened on two subsequent occasions, and 
hence Warren Hastings and Wellesley are reckoned as thq 
re-founders or second and third founders of that power; 

Even after making allowance for all the unforeseen 
happenings, one cannot deny the effective role of cautious 
policy in the building up of Anglo-Indian political ascen¬ 
dancy, particularly the protective role of the limited but 
well-regulated ambition pursued by Clive, who during his 
second Governorship of Bengal (1765-7) laid down the 
policy/jf the “ ring-fence ” or non-intervention. 

The “Ring-Fence” Policy. The foreign policy 
followed by Clive and his Successors down to Sir 
John Shore is termed the policy of the “ ring- 
fence,” of “ non-intervention,” or of “ limited liability.” 


Protective 

Restrain! 


4 Kincaid and Parasniii, op. cit„ p. 347. 

3 Sir Alfred Lyall, Warren Hastings^ 1908), p. 181. 
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CLIVE’S SELF-RESTRAINT 


e Company concentrated its attention on th 
nee ” of its limited possessions and infiuen 



avoided interference in the affairs of States beyond that 
fence, because the opposite policy of insensate exten¬ 
sion of territory and political influence would be expen¬ 
sive and dangerous to the infancy of British power in 
India. The forward policies of Indian States outside 
the Company’s circle left it cold, and it treated such 
States as its own equals. Its treaties with them contain 
significant expressions like “ reciprocal friendship ’’ and 
“ mutual alliance. ” Its ambition visualised, nothing 
beyond the position of “ first among equals no idea 
of supremacy crept into its treaties. 1 his non-aggres¬ 
sive policy, actuated by motives of self-preservation, was 
emphasised by Parliament in 1784; Pitt’s India Act 
says : “ To pursue schemes of conquest and extension 

of dominion in India are measures repugnant to the wish, 
the honour, and policy of this nation.” It was given up 
by Wellesley and finally by Lord Hastings. Still its 
contribution to the slow but sure growth of Anglo-Indian 
power cannot be overlooked, I bus Clive determined 
broadly the foreign policy of the Company for more than 
a generation. His political sense did not allow him to 
swallow more than he could digest, and his remarkable 
self-restraint well and truly laid the foundations of British 
political authority in India. 1 


SECTION XVII 

ADMINISTRATION - THE DUAL SYSTEM 

Double Government. Before the emperor granted 
the Diwanl to Clive, the Nawab of Bengal, the successor 
of Mir Jafar after his death, had practically transferred 
the Nizamat to the Company. Therefore, after the grant, 
of the Diwani, the Company was to function as the 


1 Sir William Lee- Warner, The Native Stales of India (1910), pp. 
58-9. 
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THE DUAL SYSTEM 


ahd the Nazim* The Diwan’s duties included the 
and expenditure of revenue as well as the 
of civil justice; the Nazim’s, the exercise of mili¬ 
tary power and criminal jurisdiction. But the Company 
was not prepared to perform those duties directly except 
that it held the sword and the control of the purse. It 
managed foreign policy and foreign trade, but would not 
collect the revenue through its own servants, nor assume 
the judicial administration of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 
Thus many of the sovereign functions it did not perform, 
but entrusted them to Indian officials. From the revenues 
collected by them, it paid the expenses of the Nizamat 
and the allowances to the emperor and the Nawab of. 
Bengal, and the surplus went into its treasury. Muham¬ 
mad Raza Khan, Naib Nazim (Deputy Nawab), appointed 
by the Nawab with the Company’s approval, was made 
Naib Dtwan of Bengal, and Shitab Rai, of Bihar. The 
only English control over them consisted in the fact 
that the Compand had a voice in their appointment and 
dismissal. Further, the British Resident at Murshida- 
bad and the Chief Agent at Patna were expected to 
exercise general control over those officials. But practi¬ 
cally such control was not effective, with the result 
that the Company’s revenue diminished because of the 
exactions from the zamtindars, who in their turn fleeced 
the ryots. The exercise of the attributes of sovereignty 
by the Company and by the servants of the Nawab is 
called^ the^Pual System, Double Government, or “ Dyar- 

\ s Criticism. Clive’s administrative system is con¬ 
demned on the ground that he did not assume the whole 
administration of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa but only 
military control and fiscal administration, and that, after 
assuming the Diwani , he left the collection of revenues in 
the hands of Indian officials. In other words, the sword 
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1 A. B. Keith, A Constitutional If istory of India (193*), p. 53. 
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the purse were seized in order to ensure the 
Many’s position in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa agMrist 
internal and external enemies, but no steps were taken to 
secure the welfare of the people and protect them Bom 
official oppression. Hence the strictures oi some authors 
that the English in Bengal were “ gorging themselves on 
the revenue leaving the responsibility.’ * 5 But the assump¬ 
tion of the whole administration would be adventurous, 
seeing that the Company’s servants had been recruited for 
commercial business. They did not know the ABC of 
administration, and a fundamental change m their 
mentality would be an indispensable prerequisite to their 
employment in political and administrative work. The 
Directors knew the limitations of the personnel of 
administration m Bengal at their disposal: The 

experience we have already had in the province of Bard- 
wan convinces us how unfit an Englishman is to conduct 
the collection of the revenues and to follow the subtle 
native through all his arts to conceal the real value of nis 
country and to perplex and elude the payments. \\e 
therefore entirely approve of your preserving the ancient 
form of government in the upholding the dignity of the 
Subah/i 1 No doubt the Dual System was inherently defec¬ 
tive in so far as it divorced power from responsibility and 
exposed Bengal to all the horrors of maladministration. 
But it provided the inevitable half"way house between 
the seizure of power and its exercise in the field of 
administration, “His work was undeniably impel feet, 
but those who accuse Clive of not having anticipated 

the reforms of Hastings, of Cornwallis,.. mus ^ a 

strange conception of the practical possibilities of 
statecraft.” 2 The Dual System proved to be a disastrous 
failure, particularly during the pe/iod, 1767-1772, but 
was abolished in the latter year. In Madras however it 


1 Elphinstone, op. cit p. 449. 

5 Dodsvell, op. cit., p. 273. 
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C^in>ted its ruinous career till its abolition by Wellesley, 
•^rrt^^one of the parties concerned—the English, the 
INawab of Arcot and the people—was enamoured of it. 
But the evils of maladministration did not impair the 
position of the Company in the Karnatak which had been 
firmly established by the Anglo-French struggle there. 
True to their genius the English dtd not remedy a state 
of affairs which did not jeopardise their hold on the 
province. “ The dual system could be tolerated at 
j Madras; in Bengal it could not.” 1 


System 

Madras 


SECTION XVIII 

CLIVE’S REFORMS AND HIS SECOND GOVERNORSHIP 
OF BENGAL 

The Civil Service. Clive came to India a third 
time with definite ideas of reforming the Company’s civil 
and military services and purifying the administration by 
rooting out corruption. For that purpose he was empowered 
to act with a nominated Select Conimitteee of four. 
. Before his arrival at Calcutta, orders from home inter- 
! dieting the acceptance of “presents” and the participation 
in internal trade on the part of the Company’s servants 
had reached the Council, which however gave no 
effect to them. Shortly after his assumption of office 
Clive obliged the civil and military servants to execute 
covenants embodying the provision against receipt 
\ of “presents”; hence the term “covenanted service.” His 
requisition of covenanted officers from Madras for the 
vacancies in the Council created an organised opposition 
among the civilians—an incipient civil service revolt. As 
regards the prohibition of private trade, he disregarded 
the orders from home and regulated that trade by the 
institution of a Society for Trade to manage the salt 
monopoly under the Council’s control. The profits of that 
trade were intended to supplement the salaries of the 
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1 Dodwell, op. cit. % p. 239. 
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= ( IS Senior officers, civil and militarj’. In 1768 Clive s 

abolished by the Directors, who compensated 
Nv ^XX-^y comm issions on the provincial revenues proportionate 
to the rank of the officers, in addition to their salaries. 
“Clive’s proceedings respecting the Society for Irade in 
salt....... in defiance of the Directors’repeated positive 

orders and in violation of his own express undertaking to 
abstain from trade, seem to me far more discreditable 
than his early acceptance of excessive 4 presents.’ ^ 
When he preached against corruption, the Company s 
servants could not forget his earlier practices, but he did 
not see any inconsistency in his position, perhaps owing 
to the changed circumstances consequent on the orders of 
the Directors. In other respects also he opened a new chap¬ 
ter in his career, so much so that his second Governorship 
witnessed his activities truly statesmanlike. But his 
reforming zeal created a lot of discontent among the 
civilians who, in spite of their organised opposition to him, 
failed to change the course of his policy, to impair his 
resolve to go on at any cost. 

Military Reorganisation. Clive reorganised the 
Bengal army on the basis of 3000 Europeans with a fixed 
^onsdtr- proportion of sepoys and constituted three brigades 

tioao. vvhich were stationed at Monghyr, Allahabad and 

Bankipore (Patna Dt.), and his reorganisation and 
administration of the army afford ample proof of his 

shining military talents. He abolished the double batta 

(bhatha) or field allowance which had been doubled by 
■ Mir Jafar and pa id even during periods of no war, though 
that allowance had originally been intended to meet the 
higher cost of living in war zones. In this case also Clive 
carried out the orders of the Directors and framed regula¬ 
tions for half batta in cantonments, batta during active 
service in Bengal and Bihar, and double batta for such 
service in Oudh. “For a captain these rates amounted 


1 Smith, op. cit ., pp. 505-6. 
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3 ^tbree, six, and twelve rupees a day/- 1 In 1766 ak 
■jgjfeis developed under the lead of Sir Robert Fletcher, 
commander of the first brigade, and the officers at 
Monghyr and Allahabad protested against the regulations 
by offering their resignations simultaneously and organising, 
their cause. Clive was not intimidated'by the fury of the 
oppositionists; he courageously accepted their resignations 
and requisitioned the services of officers from Madras. His 
firmness triumphed in two weeks, and most of the re¬ 
calcitrants yielded. Fletcher and some of his coadju¬ 
tors were dismissed, and others were pardoned. 
Thus Clive taught a salutary lesson to the Company’s 
servants, who realised the danger of defying constituted 


Revolt 

Fletclv 


authority. 

Clive’s Second Governorship (1765-7). In many 

ways Clive’s second Governorship was the most fruitful 
period of his life. He emerged from this phase of his 
career as a statesman and showed great concern for the 
stability of British rule in India. His foreign policy and 
administrative zeal made his second Governorship marked¬ 
ly different from the first. Though the old Adam in him 
did not completely disappear., he rendered disinterested 
service to his country, arid his third visit to India inaugu¬ 
rated the short period of his selfless devotion to public 
affairs. Mir Jafar’s bequest to him of five lakhs of rupees 
was later (1770) utilised by Clive for the relief of the 
Company’s servants incapacitated by field service or Lord 
ill-health, and the trust fund named after him—Lord Clive's 

* Clive’s Fund—was beneficial at a time when those Fund 

servants received no pensions. Macaulay sums up Clive’s 
careet as follows : “Prom his first visit to India dates the 

renown of the English arms in the East.From Clive’s 

second visit to India dates the political ascendancy of 

the English in that country.From Clive’s third visit 

to India dates the purity of the administration of our 


1 C.//.7.. V, p, 179. 
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Eastern empire.” 1 The frustration of Dupleix’s ambifcKjh| 
in the Karnatak was the work of Lawrence, Saunders and 
Clive. The hero of Arcot was then only an industrious 
apprentice in war, and the brilliance of his early career 
would have been impossible but for the capacity of that 
soldier and of that politician. No doubt Clive established 
the political ascendency of the English in Bengal during 
1757-60, but the foundations of that structure as reared 
then were not permanent. “If his first administration 


CliWs* exhibits all the dexterity of the politician, the second 


Imjnistra. exhibits qualities of statesmanship on which his fame 

tiou mainly rests. 2 .His second government may indeed 

be claimed as a miracle of insight, vigour, prudence and 

honesty..If in his earlier career Clive often enough 

acted like the majority of his contemporaries, in his 
■second government he rose far above the political and 
moral standards of his age.” 3 Even if his moral refor¬ 


mation came in a flood, his sermons fell flat on the 


servants of the Company who could not forget his 
immediate past when he had been steeped to his 
finger-tips in corruption. Therefore the purity of the 
administrative personnel could be really achieved only 
by a man of the type of Cornwallis. Still Clive 
performed the work of purification as far as it could be 
done by his -zeal and legislation, though we cannot forget 
the inevitable tendency of his Dual System to make the 
moral atmosphere pestilential. He deserves unqualified 
praise for his bold and at the same time cautious foreign 
policy and for his admirable, self-restraint in the field of 
political endeavour during the third period of his sojourn 
in India, and it is on this ground that he should be 
regarded as the founder of British power in India, though 
it had to be refounded by the* genius and energy of 
Warren Hastings. 


1 Macaulay, op. cit. t pp. 375-6. 

2 & 3 Dodwell, op. cit pp. 271-2. 
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SECTION XIX 
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PERSECUTION OF THE BARON OF PLASSEY 

Last Years of Clive (1767-74). Clive left India 
in February, 1767, because his health had broken down a 
few months before his departure. He reached home in 
July. In spite of his disease which sent him to Bath, he 
took a lively interest in Indian affairs. In 1768 he spent 
many months in France, and at his interview with Bussy, Intetvh 
the latter is said to have observed : “ Believe, my Lord, witil ® u 

we have not given up India, our claims lay dormant at 
present, and we shall lay them, when we can assert them 
with the sword.” 1 In the same year Clive was re-elected 
M. P. and took an active part in politics though his great 
friend George Grenville had advised him “ to keep your¬ 
self in the honourable state of a public man, only 
contributing your advice and assistance when asked to 
preserve to this country that great empire which you had 
so great a share in acquiring.” 2 In 1769 some: of his 
opponents condemned Clive as the murderer of Siraj- 
ud-daulah. People generally regarded him as the Nabob 
par excellence as he indulged in luxurious living, paying 
particular attention to his wardrobe, and it is on record 
that he once ordered for “two hundred shirts, the best 
and finest.” In 1771 newspapers in England printed cli ' ra '“ 
stories of his “ immorality, cruelty and rapacity” in India. Tr0ttWc 
In the following year Parliament discussed a motion 
for a bill to control Indian affais—here is the origin 
of the Regulating Act, 1773—, and in the course of 
the debate Clive who had been the target defended him¬ 
self in “ one of the most finished pieces of eloquence he 
(Chatham) had ever heard in the House of Commons.” 

Still in a few days the expected bill was introduced 
(April, 1772). A motion for the appointment of a Select 
Committee was carried on the ground that an enquiry into 


1 & 8 Forrest, op. cit II, pp. 365 & 367. 
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V |2 CLIVE ACCUSED 

the Company’s affairs in Bengal was an 
preliminary to the consideration of that bil 
Committee consisted of 31 members including Clive, and 
Colonel Burgoyne was its Chairman. It was decided ^hat 
the enquiry should be from the date of Siraj-ud-dauiah s 
deposition. The chief charges against Clive were his 
deception of Omidland and his acceptance of presents 
from Mir Jafar. Many witnesses were examined incl ai¬ 
ding Clive himself. He denied having forged Watson’s 
signature, but said that, in the light of the Admirals 
opinion known to him, he would think it justifiable to do 
so, because it was just and politic to dupe a villain like 
Omichand and that in indentical circumstances he would 
behave again in the same way. The “presents received 
from Mir Jafar were rewards, not prohibited by the Com¬ 
pany then, for valuable services done to the Nawab; 
so said Clive, who concluded as follows: . u Am I 
not rather deserving of praise for the moderation which, 
marked my proceedings ? Consider the situation in which 
the victory at Plassey had placed me. A great prince 
was dependent on my pleasure ; an opulent city lay 
at my mercy ; its richest bankers bid against each 
other’ for my smiles ; I walked through vaults which 
were thrown open to me alone, piled on either hand 
with gold jewels! Mr. Chairman, at this moment I 
stand astonished at my own moderation! 1 l he first 

report of the Select Committee was submitted to 
Parliament towards the close of May, 1/72. Nearly a 
year later (May, 1773) Lord North moved for leave to 
introduce a bill for regulating Indian affairs. In the 
course of his speech defending his honour Clive said : I 

have been examined by tb: Select Committee more like a 
sheep-stealer than a member of thin House.” 

Persecution of Clive. On May 10 Burgoyne 
moved three resolutions, in the light of the findings 


1 Ibid.> p. 394. 
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Select Committee, aimed in general at 
was directly attacked about a week later in the 
resolution proposed to be moved that Clive “had illegally 
acquired the sum of £ 234,000 to the dishonour and 
detriment of the state.’' His speech vindicating his 
reputation concluded as follows: “ I have a conscious 

innocence within me that tells me my conduct is irre¬ 
proachable.and before I sit down, I have one request 

to make to the House, That when they come to decide 
upon my honour, they will not forget their own.” 1 On 
May 21 the resolution as amended was moved that 
Clive “did obtain £ 23 4,000 and that (he) did, in so 
doing, abuse the powers with which he was intrusted, 
to the evil example of the servants of the public.” 
The first part of the resolution was carried, but the second 
was lost. Thus the slur on his reputation was removed. 
The enquiry into his conduct closed with the resolution 
“That Robert Lord Clive did, at the same time, render 
great and meritorious services to this country,” 
which was carried. In the following June the bill 
mentioned above was passed and became the Regulating 
Act, 1773. Clive’s melancholy increased; gall-stones 
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made his life painful and wretched ; he committed 


suicide in November, 1774. 


/ SECTION XX 

FOUNDER OF ANGLO-INDIAN POWER 

Character. Cantankerous critics imagine Clive 
as the impish blackmailer, the terror of shopkeepers, Mi * 
the horse-leech, the unrepentent sinner, “ the moral rv ? resen Ql 
leper,” the suicide, etc; they say that he not only 
violated all the Ten Commandments but invented a 
eleventh to the effect that “Thou shalt not be discovered,” 
a truly Spartan way of looking at things; nay more, that 
he founded Anglo-Indian power on the deception of 


’ & 2 [bid., pp. 407-8 
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CHARACTER OF CLIVE 



1 0michand, just as Warren Hastings refounded iFjt^J^hj 
“ murder ” of Nandakumar. Tlie totality of the picture 
so conjured up is not only one-sided but also unhistorical, 
though, mud-flinging apart, there are serious blots on 
Clive’s escutcheon. We have seen the details of his public 
and Parliamentary “ persecution ” in England which 
brought his suicidal mania to a climax. In spite of his 
moral lapses which unscrupulous apologists alone can 
condone, there was a nobility about his character, and his 
forceful personality was of the creative type. He was 
deeply sensitive to attacks on his honour, so much so that 
he exhibited an obtuseness of moral vision even when 
confessing “a whole folio of his Machiavellism.” He 
was a man of iron will, full of energy and go-aheadedness, 
a glorified John Bull who could not be stopped by defeat 
or frightened by the gloomy aspect of things. His honest 
doubt of success on the eve of Plassey was soon resolved, 
and he marched against the Nawab and won that battle. 
He possessed “ a certain rough-hewn, almost elemental 
force,” 1 and showed heroic moral courage when confronted 
with the dangerous insubordination of the Company’s 
officers, civil and military. His spirit was evinced 
even when he fought against odds in Parliament, defended 
his honour which be regarded as greater than all his 
acquired wealth, and concluded his speech as follows: 
“ Take my fortune, but save my honour.” He was quite 
frank in stating the facts which went against him. He 
was extremely charitable, and his second Governorship of 
Bengal was no source of profit to him but made him 
poorer by nearly £6,000. In spite of his unquestionable 
aberrations, there is something great in the character 
of Cliw£ whose greatness in other respects cannot be 
denied by his worst critics. 

>/ Generalship. Clive was described by Chatham 
in Parliament as “ a heaven-born general, as a man who, 


1 Roberts, op. cit. } p. 165. 
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if^kto'ihv labour of the desk, had displayed a military 
gentus4’hich might excite the admiration of the King of 
Prussia” 1 (Frederick the Great). But Clive could not 
be regarded as the author of the scheme of relieving 
Trichinopoly by the capture of Arcot though he executed 
it and defended the latter place brilliantly. He played only 
a subordinate part in the military activities in the 
Karnatak ruining the plans of Dupleix. The battle of 
Plassey won by Clive was no real battle, and he did not 
participate in the battle of Buxar, the great military impor¬ 
tance of which we have seen. Military critics do not find im 
any admirable strategy or tactics m the movements of Clive, 
whose go-aheadedness and pertinacity counted for much 
in his victorious career, besides his qualities of leadership. 

He certainly possessed military talents, and in action he 
was in ,.bi§ element. 


Statesmanship. We have considered his zeal for 
administrative purity, but his Dual System was a sorry 
stop-gap. He was however prevented by the circum¬ 
stances of the case to adopt a better system. In 1759 H n 
and 1772 he showed statesmanlike vision by recommending Prescidn " 
the government of the British possessions in India by 
the Crown. We have fully examined his statesmanship 
which laid the foundations of British rule in India. He 
had the capacity to devise temporary expedients, to 
distinguish between essentials and non-essentials—a 
quality which would appeal strongly to Frederick the 
Great,—and to get at the core of the matter under 
consideration. The Parliamentary resolution closing the 
scrutiny of his conduct recorded nothing but the truth, 
though not the whole truth. 



1 Macaulay, op, cit p. 348, 
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SECTION XXI 

BENGAL UNDER VEKELST AND CARTIER 

The Dual System. Clive was succeeded by 
Verelst (l762.rFi, and the latter by Cartier (1769 : /2^, as 
Governor of Fort William. This quinqudfinium witnessed 
the break-down of the Dual System owing to the 
incapacity of the Governors. The abvises corrected by Clive 
reappeared, and the system was worked by officials vvnose 
dominant trait was rapacity. The appointment of English 
Supervisors (forerunners of the later Collectors) proved 
to be a remedy worse than the disease. Their duty was 
to enquire into the method of revenue collection, to obtain 
the information necessary to attend to the ryots’ welfare, 
C ' and to collect the data for a proper assessment of the 

land revenue. But they succeeded only in obtaining 
proof of the existing corruption, and no information was 
secured regarding the real burden on the peasants. 

Famine. The situation in Bengal was terribly 
aggravated bv a famine of extreme severity in 1770 which 
ie Misery lasted throughout the year, ruined most parts of Bengal 
Bengal an d Bihar, and carried away one-third of the population. 
I' is said that even corpses were eaten in many places. 
The miseries of the province were intensified by the Com¬ 
pany’s servants who monopolised the sale of rice and 
realised huge profits. Cultivation declined to the extent 
of one-third. For quarter of a century at least resto¬ 
ration of the old conditions of rural life was out of tne 
question. Still the revenue collected by the indigenous 
agencv in 1771 was greater than that icalised in 1/68. 
But the districts directly governed by the English did not 
suffer from the maladministration rampant in other parts 
of the province. Though the Company was hastening 
< towards bankruptcy, its servants were becoming amazingly 

f rich. 

Change in Sight. At last in *17/1 the Company 
resolved to “ stand forth as Divan,” i.e. to undertake 
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HASTINGS, GOVERNOR OF BENGAL 


/the duty and responsibility of collecting the’ 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Warren Has- 
hgs^was appointed Governor of Bengal to carry out the 
change. During the period under survey happened the 
struggle between the Madras Government and Haidar Ali 
(1767-9) and the migration of the Mughal Emperor, with 
the aid of the Marathas, from Allahabad to Delhi, which 
he reached early in 1772. 
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CHAPTER IV 

WARREN HASTINGS 
(1772-85) t 

SECTION I 


HASTINGS : EARLY CAREER AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF BENGAL 


Antecedents of the Governor. Warren Hastings, 
born at Churchill (Oxfordshire) on December 6, 1732, was 
the son of Pynaston Hastings and Hester Warren, Pynas- 
ton being important only as the father of a famous 
Englishman ; he was the scion of an ancient family in 
possession of the manor of Daylesford (Worcestershire) 
till 1715. when it had to be sold. His mother dying soon 
after his birth and his father abandoning him almost at 
Penniless the same time, the penniless Warren Hastings was brought 
B°y U p by his paternal uncle, who sent him to Westminster 
school where he met his fellow pupils, Elijah Impey and 
Cowper; he was a hard working, spirited and ambitious 
student who headed the list of candidates for a King’s 
scholarship in 1747. The death of his uncle two years 
later was the turning-point in his life. He became the 
protege of a distant relation who was a Director of the 
E. I. C. and who was keen on securing to his ward a 
writership in Bengal. Therefore he left Westminster 
school and learnt accounts and book-keeping, and tiius 
disappeared all chances of his pursuing a distinguished 
University career. In 1750 he arrived at Calcutta and 
worked as a clerk for three years. In 1753 he was sent to 
Cossimbazar, and two years latet he became a membei 
Period ^be Factory Council. In 1756 he found himself a 
jjj e ^‘* n prisoner consequent on the capture of Cossimbazar by 
f ' Siraj-ud-daulah. After his release on bail he participated 
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for the overthrow of that Nawab, and his posi- 
;^t;jdurshidabad became untenable. He fled to his 
compatriots at Falta where he married an English widow, 
who died in 1759. He served under Clive and negotiated 
the English treaty with the Nawab in 1757 after 
the recapture of Calcutta. When Mir Jafar became 
Nawab, Hastings was appointed Assistant to the 
Resident at Murshidabad and succeeded him in 
the same year. In 1761 he was transferred to Calcutta 
as Member of Council. He was loyal to Gover¬ 

nor Vansittart and supported him against the hostile 
Council majority, which rejected the treaty with Mir 
Kasim concluded by Vansittart and Hastings in 1762. He 
was blamed by that Nawab for his troubles, and abused 
by one of his colleagues in the Council fo; supporting the 
Nawab. Hastings did not participate in the “ shaking of 
the pagoda tree” which followed the supersession of Hastings « 
Nawabs, including that of Mir Kasim. - r 


_ y _ 0 __ After the battle of 

Buxar in 1764, Hastings left Bengal for England witty** 
reputation for sanity and honesty ; his savings during 14 
years were small compared with those of others occupy¬ 
ing a position similar to his—/*30,000 representing the 
modest gains of Indian service—, but he lost five-:ixths of 
that amount owing to his imprudence in investment. 
Failing to secure a place again in the Company's establish¬ 
ment in India, he devoted his time to literature and 
picked up the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson. In 1766 the 
evidence .he gave before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons secured tc him the approbation of the 
Directors and of the Ministry. He emphasised the need 
for an' institution to teach Persian in England ivvith the aid 
of Indian Professors. In 1768 he was appointed to the 
Madras Council on the valid ground that he was “a gentle¬ 
man who had served us many years upon the Bengal 
establishment, with great ability and unblemished charac¬ 
ter/' and early in the following year he left for India. 
On the way his serious illness was the occasion for his 
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Attachment to Baroness Imhoff who followed her 
zzyy^tGerman portrait-painter who, reaching London 

was proceeding to Madras in search of patronage. She was 


HASTINGS AND MRS, IMHOFF 



a young, attractive, cultured and clever German lady 
(b. 1747), not fond of her husband who was indifferent to 
her. Baron Imhoff practically ceded his wife to Hastings, 
who could not marry her till 1777 owing to the delay in 
judicially separating her from her husband. Hastings and 
his “beloved Marian” (the lady’s maiden name was Anna 
Maria) lived together happily, the latter exerting 
great influence on the former. Clive unfairly remarked 
that Hastings possessed the ability only to seduce the 
wives of his friends. “This was the only incident of 
Warren Hastings’ life, at a time and in a society by no 
means straitlaced, which throws any reflection upon his 
relations with women”. 1 He arrived at Madras in 1769 
after the conclusion of the ^ first Mysore war. He does 
not seem to have played a Conspicuous part: in the political 
affairs of the Presidency, but his reorganisation of the 
Company’s commercial system increased its profits and 
secured to him the favour of the home authorities, who 
appointed him to the Governorship of Fort William which" 
he assumed in April, 1772. 

The Administrative Problem. The resolve of the 
Company to “ stand forth as Diwan,” consequent on the 
notorious maladministration of Bengal during the period 
following Clive’s departure from India in 1767, was to be 
carried out by Warren Hastings, who had practically co 
educe order out of chaos, administrative and moral, which 
State of ^ad k een intensified by famine. “ On my arrival in 
[Bengal Bengal, I found this government in possession of a great 

and rich dominion.without one rule of government 

but what descended to it from its ancient commercial 
institutions, or any principle of policy but such as accident 
or the desultory judgment of those in actual power 


J Lyall, Warren Hastings * p. 26 . 







tended. It was necessary to restore the authority 
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ofc g&vdrnment to the source from which its powers 
originated: to assume the direct control instead of 
allowing it to act by a concealed and weakened influence; 
to constitute an uniform and effectual mode for the 
management and collection of the public revenue ; to 
establish regular courts for the administration of civil and 
•criminal justice; to give strength and utility to its political 
•connexions, and to transfer a share of its wealth to Great 
Britain without exhausting its circulation/' 1 He possessed 
“ a genius for pioneering administration,” and was inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the needs and resources of 
Bengal. He had been instructed by his masters to effect 
reforms in various directions, and the Directors wrote to 
him frequently : “ Govern leniently, send more money. 

Practise strict justice and moderation towards neighbour¬ 
ing powers, send more money*” But he did not possess 
power commensurate with the arduousness of the task 
entrusted to him. He had to deal with offenders, many 
cf whom were related to the Directors or to their friends. 

Some of the Directors themselves were prepared to 

tolerate the misdeeds of their servants in India. Warren 

Hastings knew the difficulties of his position on the eve of 

his assumption of the government of Bengal, particularly Difficulties 

the financial difficulties which later frequently drove him of 

into highly questionable transactions \yhenever he could 

exercise power freely. The massacre of Patna had 

reduced the number of experienced officials with the result 

that incompetent young men were holding offices beyond 

their merits. The Council consisted of about ! 2 members, 

and the support of a majority of them was necessary for 

the reformation contemplated. But Hastings succeeded 

in establishing his ascendancy over his colleagues. Till 

the advent of the new councillors in October, 1774, he 

enjoyed almost complete freedom of action ; a larger 


1 Lyall, op. cit., pp. S4-5. 
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otmcil proved amenable to his control than a smalle 
provided for in the Regulating Act. 

Abolition of the Dual System. The momentous 
decision of the Company to discharge directly its functions 
as Diwaii necessitated the abolition of the existing 
indigenous agency and the reorganisation of the land 
revenue administration and finances of the province and 
of the administration of civil justice. As Hastings was 
not allowed to go further, the prevention, detection and 
punishment of crime were left in Indian hands, and it was 
Cornwallis who assumed criminal jurisdiction. The office 
of Naib Diwan was abolished, and before seeing the 
consequential reforms let us learn the fate of the officers 
concerned. Muhammad Raza Khan and Shitab Rai, the 
Naib Diwans (practically Governors) of Bengal and Bihar 
respectively, were tritfd in 1773 for criminal misappro¬ 
priation of public money. The charges against the latter 
were baseless, while it was difficult to prove the presump¬ 
tive guilt of the former, in spite of the fact that the 
services of Nandakumar were requisitioned in this connec¬ 
tion at the instance of the Directors. Both the accused 
were acquitted ; Shitab Rai died soon after, and Raza 
Khan became an officer of the Company later. 

Retrenchment. The Nawab’s allowance of 32 lakhs 
of rupees was reduced to half that amount—it had been 
twice reduced before from 53 lakhs—, and the axe was 
applied to the expenditure of his household with the result 
that he was personally better off than before. Manni 
Begam, who had started life as a dancing-girl and become, 
a princess, was appointed as the Nawab’s Guardian, in 
supersession of his own mother, and he did not feel 
happy. Nandakumar’s son Gurdas became Diwan. The 
Mughal Emperor was now a protege of the Marathas, to 
whom he had against his will ceded Kora and Allahabad. 
/ Consequently Hastings stopped the payment of 26 lakhs to 
the emperor and sold those districts to the Nawah-Vizier 
for 50 lakhs. 
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tue System. In 1770 were constituted Boards 
at Murshidabad and Patna. The abolition of 
the Dfef System in 1772 was followed by the transference 
of those two Boards to Calcutta as one Board, which was 
to consist of the Governor and his Councillors and exercise 
supervision over revenue collection. English Collectors, each 
in charge of a District and assisted by an Indian Diwanor 
financial adviser, were to collect the revenue, and the Board 
of Revenue was aided by the Rai Raian, an Indian with 
a salary of Rs. 5000 per mensem. The Khalsa or treasury 
was removed from Murshidabad to Calcutta and well orga¬ 
nised, and an Accountant-General was appointed. Calcutta 
thus became the capital of Bengal in 1772, and shortly 
after, of British India. The Board of Revenue farmed out 
the lands by auction for a period of five years in order to 
ascertain their real value. Though the interests of the ryots 
were protected to some extent by the abolition of some 
cesses and fines and by restrictions on the enhancement of 
rent, the system was a colossal failure. Many zamindars 
defaulted; men with land-hunger bid Impossible sums; and 
the arrears of revenue accumulated. The central defect of 
the system was over-assessment. Without minding it, the 
machinery of administration was changed at the bidding of 
the Directors. In 1774 a Controlling Committee of Revenue, 
consisting of two members of the Board and three others, 
came into existence, and also a Provincial Council of 
Five in each of the six divisions of the province: Cal¬ 
cutta, Burdwan, Murshidabad, Dinajpur (Dt., Bengal), 
Dacca and Patna. The Collectors were superseded 
by Indian officers (one for each Dt.) who w r ere to collect 
the revenue already fixed. Therefore the change inevitably 
failed, and produced only “ large deficits, defaulting 
zamindars, absconding farmers, and deserting ryots.” 1 

Judicial Organisation. In 1772 each District wa c 
provided with a civil court and a criminal court und^ 
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'Collector and an Indian respectively. Abov^ yfstj 
mn fossil (Country as against town or metropolis) courts 
were appellate courts at Calcutta called the Sadr 
(metropolitan, chief or supreme) Diwani (civil) Adalat 
(court) under the Governor and two councillors, and the 
Sadr Nizamat (criminal) Adalat under an Indian judge 
appointed by the Governor-in-Council. The assistance of 
experts in Hindu and Muslim laws was made available to 
the judges. A digest of Hindu law was prepared in 
Sanskrit by ten distinguished Pandits and translated into 
Persian. An English translation of it—“ Code of Hindu 
Laws”—was prepared by Halhed. Thus was a good 
start made in judicial organisation, and with greater 
freedom of action, Hastings would have provided Bengal 
with a better judicial system and reduced to some extent 
the later work of Cornwallis. The Governor, who was 
profoundly interested in Indian literature, sent a few 
chapters of Halhed’s translation, while it was being done, 
to Lord Mansfield in order to correct the wrong notion 
of Englishmen about Indian civilisation. 

Commerce, etc. Hastings did much for internal 
trade by reducing the number of custom houses and 
establishing a uniform duty of 24 per cent for the goods 
of Indians and non-Indians. The abuses of the previous 
regime which had provoked Mir Kasim were prevented 
from recurring. Weavers were given better treatment 
than they had received from the Company’s servants 
before, and facilities were given for the improvement of 
their condition. The attention given by Hastings to the 
manufacture and sale of salt and opium produced much 
good in due course. His interest in coinage is evidenced 
by the “sicca rupee.” In 1774 he utilised the services of 
George Bogle to explore the"* possibilities of trade with 
Tibet and to promote geographical exploration, and the 
returned to Calcutta in 1775. After an initial 
be ruler of Bhutan was permitted to trade with 
■stings improved the police of Calcutta. 
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m Bengal was severely dealt with. The atrocities 
bandits”—a set of almost naked wandering 
people appearing tt> be merchants and pilgrims and 
increasing their numbers by kidnapping healthiest children 
—were prevented by their expulsion from Bengal. A bank 
was started at Calcutta. It is on record that duties and 
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fees on marriage were done away with. But the purifi¬ 
cation of the Company’s service was a difficult task, and 
Hastings laboured under the special difficulties already men¬ 
tioned. Moreover, he did not enjoy the home support and 
power which facilitated the complete success of Cornwallis 
in the same field. The latter’s position and his strenuous 
endeavours to eradicate corruption show the serious imper¬ 
fections of the work of Hastings. Many of his reforms had 
been recommended by the Directors, and his achievements 
were to some extent limited by their prohibitions. In spite 
of the limitations of his administrative work, his wonder¬ 
ful capacity and energy for reform stood revealed during 
his Governorship (1772-4). It is regrettable that his solid < 5 raatneAS 
work of administration could not be continued with free- of Hasting* 
dorn after he became Governor-General. Some think that , a ? 
his greatest work was performed during the short period Orator 8 
of his Governorship, and the following enthusiastic 
estimate is worthy of note : “ He found the English in 

Bengal a source of disaster and misery to the country, 
apparently incapable of cure ; he turned them into a spring 
of new life which brought integrity and vigour into its 
government, humanity into its law courts, freedom into 
its markets. It is his determination to protect the down¬ 
trodden cultivator more than any other single thing that 
stamps Hastings as a statesman. He was able to do 
more than save the English power in Bengal—he saved 
Bengal itself ” (Miss Monckfon Jtines). There is no doubt 
that he did substantial and splendid work during the first 
two years of his rule in Bengal and that he was not solely 
responsible for his failure in some important fields of 
activity. 
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SECTION II 

THE FOHILLA WAR (1774) 



Condition of Rohilkhand. We have seen the 
origin and growth of the Rohilla power in'the first half of 
the 18th century and the conquest of Rohilkhand about 
the middle of that century by Safdar Jang with the help 
of the-Marathas. His son and successor, Shuja-ud-daulah 
(1754-75), supported the Rohillas when their principality 
was invaded in 1759 by the Marathas in league with 
Ghazi-ud-din II, and expelled the invaders. The 
decade after Panipat was “ the most peaceful and 
Hafiz prosperous period of Rohilla rule. ’ Rahinat Khan 

RaEmat (R. 1710-d. 1774), uncle of Ali Muhammad (the founder 
Khan of the Rohilla power who died in 1748), was Hafiz or 
Guardian of the latter’s sons from that date, and he 
refused to part with power. His administration 
of Rohilkhand produced much good to his subjects 
who were- mostly Hindus, particularly during the years 
following the third battle of Panipat, though the prosperity 
of the country during that period was unduly exaggerated , 
by Burke and Macaulay. Under the government of, 
Hafiz Rahmat, the Hindus of Rohilkhand were better of? 
than their co-religionists in the neighbouring districts. 
Thanks to him Bareilly became a great centre of 
commerce, but the town to which he was particularly 
attached was Pilibhit. 

The Rohilla War. The recovery of the Marathas 
from the effects of Panipat was signalised by their 
aggressions from 1769 in Northern India during the 
Peshwaship of Madhava Rao (1761-72). The Mughal 
Emperor came under their protection; he left Allahabad 
in May, 1771, and made his entry into Delhi early in the 
following year. He was compelled to transfer Kora and 
Allahabad" to them, and we have seen the reaction of 


1 Strachey, op. cit., pp. 31-2, 
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to the emperor’s change of front. In 1772 they 
fnya^d Rohilkhand to wreak vengeance on its rulers who 
bad participated against them in the battle of Panipat, 

The common danger to Rohilkhand and Oudh united 
them against the invaders, and according.to the treaty con* 
eluded at the instance and in the presence of the English 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Robert Barker, the Rohillas were 
to pay 40 lakhs of rupees to the Nawab-Vizier if by any 
means he could effect the withdrawal of the Marathas from 
Rohilkhand. This condition was fulfilled in 1773; the 
Marathas withdrew from that country on seeing the readi¬ 
ness of Shuja-ud-daulah, aided by Barker, to meet them. 

But the Rohillas refused to make the stipulated payment on 
the ground that their ally had done nothing positively arfd 
that the enemy had himself chosen to withdraw from 
Rohilkhand. In the same year Hastings met the Nawab-' 
Vizier and concluded the treaty of Benares, which con¬ 
firmed the sale of Kora and Allahabad to him for 50 lakhs 
and fixed the payment of Rs. 210,000 per mensem if he. 
required the services of an English brigade. At the same 
time a secret agreement was entered into according to 
which an English brigade was to assist the Nawab-Vizier 
in his punitive expedition against the Rohillas and his con¬ 
quest of their country, in return for a payment of 40 
lakhs, besides the expenses of the expedition to be incurred 
by him. The policy of Hastings towards Oudh was based 
on its role as a “ buffer State,” and he intended to 
strengthen it and the Company against the Marathas. 
“However important the political advantages that he 
expected from the war may have appeared to him, he 
would not have embarked in it if he had not at the same 
time believed that it would be financially advantageous to 
the Company.” 1 On the Nawab-Vizier’s requisition in ' 
February, 1774, an English brigade was sent under 
Colonel Champion, who joined the forces of Shuja-ud- Course 
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.aulah and invaded Rohilkhand. The battle wTjTC_ 

displayed the heroism of the Rohillas and closed the life 
of Hafiz Rahmat Khan was fought in April at Miranpur 
Katra (Shahjahanpur Dt., U. P.)» and the allied victory 
was decisive. Rohilkhand became a part of Oudh with the 
exception of a small portion of the former handed over to 
Faizullah Khan (the eldest son of Ali Muhammad Khan), 
whose descendant to-day is the Nawab of Rampur. About 
20,000 Rohillas were expelled from their country, and its 
peasants and the family of Hafiz Rahmat suffered much at 
the hands of the Nawab-Vizier and his army. The subse ¬ 
quent adfmnistration of Rohilkhand worsened its condition. 

^/Criticism. The war with the Rohillas originated in 
the technical breach of treaty committed by them ; they 
were legally bound to pay the stipulated amount. But, 
while it is doubtful whether they were in a position to pay 
40 lakhs of rupees after their losses resulting from the 
resent Maratha invasion, the Nawab-Vizier finally demand¬ 
ed 200 lakhs. No doubt the English Commander-in-Chief 
was intimately connected with the conclusion of the 
violated treaty, and wit limit his intervention there might 
have been no treaty at all, but he did not guarantee it 
though he witnessed its signature. Whatever might be 
the English responsibility for its fulfilment, that 
could not justify the conquest of Rohilkhand. The politi¬ 
cal objective of self-preservation could cover a multitude 
of sins, and necessity is a plea which is liable to easy abuse. 
There was no imperative political necessity for the con¬ 
quest of Rohilkhand. The advantages accruing to Oudh 
and the Company should be weighed against the resulting 
odium to the latter. “ A shifty line of policy is far more 
unsafe than a weak frontier.” 1 Since there was no adequate 
provocation, the morality of the campaign is questionable. 
Moreover, the financial consideration was fundamental to 
the policy of Hastings, and the stoutest defender of the 


1 Lyall, op. cit p. 48. 
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^ar admits that there would have been no vyar^ 

Rohilias if there had heen no financial bait for the 
io^rtior to swallow—40 lakhs, besides the saving of the 
normal expenses of the brigade in question, i.e. one-third 
of the Company’s army. The lack of English control over 
the operations cannot free them from responsibility for the p BBponafi . 
doings of their ally, though the horrors of the war were biiity of th 
exaggerated by Champion and by those who later founded English 
their strictures on Hastings on the narrative of that general, 
and though the Governor after learning the situation tried 
to control it through the Nawab-Vizier. As regards the “ex 
termination’' of the Rohilias, it is contended that the Persian 
word used means only destruction of their power or their 
expulsion from the country ruled over by them. 1 Some 
orators and critics exaggerated the virtues of the Rohilias 
and the beneficence of their rule, and that provoked the 
excessive condemnation of their character and govern¬ 
ment. The origin or duration of their power is less 
relevant in this connection than the character of their 
administration which, as noticed already, was on the 
whole satisfactory, and it is unquestionable that the 
Rohilla war subjected the inhabitants of Rohilkhand to j n f eri03r 
the evils of an administration distinctly inferior to the Adminiatj; 


previous regime. Tne contention that the House of 
Commons did not regard Hastings as guilty in connection 
with the Rohilla war is as strong as the plea that his 
policy as a whole was all right because the House of Lords 
completely acquitted him. Further, though the Proprie¬ 
tors of the Company supported his policy in general, they 
did not approve of his relations with the Rohilias. The 
views of students of history are not however necessarily 
dependent on the opinions of contemporary Commoners, 
Lords or Merchants, but on the objective evidences 
available, because contemporary views generally reflect 
contemporary morality and justice and are influenced 


tion 


1 C. Collin Davies, Warren Hastings and Oudh (1939), p. 60 







AN UNJUST WAR 

Jb4‘- party and other considerations. On the^ 

Kand, well-meaning enthusiasts like Burke inT 
the Rohilla war as the first act of a tragedy ot iniquity, 
Rohilkhand as an Arcadia, the Rohillas as patterns ot 
virtue and wisdom, and Shuja-ud-daulah and Hastings &s 
knaves who diabolically destroyed the liberty and 
happiness of Rohilkhand for base lucre. “ The Vizier 

., the cruellest tyrant, perhaps, that ever existed, 

and their [Rohillas] most implacable enemy, if we except 

Mr. Hastings.To this man he sold this whole nation, 

whose country, cultivated like a garden, was soon reduced, 
as Mr. Hastings, from the character of the Vizier, knew 
would be the consequence, to a mere desert, for £ 400,000; 
he sent a brigade of our troops to assist the Vizier in 
extirpating these people, who were the bravest, the most 
honourable, and generous nation upon earth. Those who 
were not left slaughtered to rot upon the soil of their native 
country, were cruelly expelled from it, and sent to publish 
the merciless and scandalous behaviour of Great Britain 
from one end of India to the other.” 1 2 The gravamen of 
inclusion the charge against Hastings is that the Rohillas had 
not injured him. Further, he rendered military help to 
the Nawab-Vizier for a handsome payment and failed to 
see that the latter did not abuse his advantageous position, 
with the result that Rohilkhand suffered much during the 
campaign and had to endure a worse government subse¬ 
quently. Hastings should have realised that his policy 
was not only unfair but also politically inexpedient, and 
would evoke adverse criticism at home from the public 
and Parliament. The enquiry into the conduct of Clive 
in 1772-3 must have made Hastings more cautious. There 
is no doubt that his judgment was faulty in the Rohilla 
affair. Still the opinion is recorded that “there was nothing 
to be ashamed of in the policy of the Rohilla War!” 1 


1 Burke's Works (Bohn’s British Classics), VIIII186S), p. 428. 

2 Smith, op. eit., p. 518. 









THE COMPANY’S CONSTITUTION 
SECTION III 

<7^^ T HE EEGULATING ACT, 1?73 

Constitution before 1773 . Till the close of the 
17th century the growth of the executive and legislative 
power of the Company at home and in India depended on 
the Crown rather than on Parliament, which in the 
following century asserted its authority to control the 
exercise of the royal prerogative in the Company’s affairs. 

Tts attention was pointedly drawn to Indian questions in 
the seventies of that century, and enquiries were made 
into the condition of India. The Regulating Act of 1773 
opened a new chapter in the constitutional history of the 
Company. Originally its government at home was Gri ; n . 
carried on by a Governor, a Committee of 24, and the Consist* 
General Court, consisting of subscribers for the Company’s tion 
stock, or ordinary members. The three groups of English 
settlements in India were each separately governed by a 
President or Governor and a Council consisting of Senior 
Merchants. The home authorities towards the close of 
the 17th century consisted of the old Committee, called 
the Court of Directors, and the old General Court, called 
the Court of Proprietors. In the latter voting power was 
limited to holders of stock worth £500, and in the former, 

£2,000. The Court of Directors, consisting of 24 mem¬ 
bers elected annually, practically managed all the affairs 
of the Company, and the Court of Propiietors possessed 
the power of overruling the proceedings of the Directors. 

In India each of the three Presidencies was independent 
and responsible only to the home government of the 
Company. The government of the Presidency w as con¬ 
ducted by a Governor and a Qouncil consisting of about 
12 members and by tire vote of the majority. 

Parliamentary Intervention. The following 
conditions invited Parliamentary intervention in the 
Company’s affairs. • Its position in India as a territorial 
power gave opportunities for “ shaking the pagoda tree.” 
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ie English Nabobs have thus been 
Ascribed : “ The Nabobs soon became a most unpopular 

class of men. They raised the price of everything 

in their neighbourhood, from fresh eggs to * rotten 

boroughs. A tempest of execration and derision...,.* 

burst on the servants of the Company. The humane 
man was horror-struck at the way in which they had got 
their money, the thrifty man at the way in which they 

spent it...... Cowper.placed the oppression ot India 

foremost in the list of those national crimes for which God 
had punisfaed^England with years of disastrous war, with 
discomfiture in her own seas, and with the loss of her 
transatlantic empire. If any of our readers will take the 
trouble to search in the dusty recesses of circulating 
libraries for some novel published sixty years ago (written 
in 1840), the chance is that the villain or sub-villain 
of the story will prove to be a savage old Nabob, 
w’ith an immense fortune, a tawny complexion, a 
bad liver and a worse heart.” 1 2 The acceptance of 
the Dnvani by Clive was interpreted by the Proprietors 
as the beginning of a golden age, and the dividends 
were raised from six per cent to ten in 1766 and to 12\ in 
the following year. The causes of Parliamentary inter¬ 
vention in the Company’s affairs in the latter year w ere 
the current talk about the unscrupulous means employed 
by Englishmen in India to make themselves enormously 
rich and the doubts of some about the constitutionality of 
territorial acquisition by a commercial organisation. In 
1767 ns many as five Acts related to Indian affairs, and 
the Company was asked to pay £ 400,000 per annum. 
for two years. “ Thus the State claimed its share of the 
Indian spoil, and asserted its rights to control the 
sovereignty of Indian territories.” 3 While subsequently the 
Company was finding its financial position untenable, its $ 


1 Macaulay, op. cit., pp. 363-5. 

2 libert, op. cit. t p. J9, 
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ere in astonishingly affluent circumstances. 
Mysore war which ended in 1769, the famine 
and” the i mpecuniosi ty of the Company expedited 
Parliamentary;intervention. The examination of Clive’s 
Indian career in 1772-3 was an episode in Parliament’s 
attempt to regulate Indian affairs which resulted in the 
Regulating Act. 

The Regulating Act, 1773. The Regulating Act 
reformed the Company’s government at home and in 
India. In the Court of Proprietors voting power was 
confined to holders of £ 1000 worth of stock, of a year’s 
standing, and the tenure of office of the members of the 
Court of Directors was extended to four years, and one- 
fourth of them were to retire annually. Bengal was 
provided with an executive government consisting of the 
Governor General of Fort William (not of India) and a 
Council of four members, the former having a casting vote 
in cast of a tie. The government was to be conducted in 
accordance with the decision of the majority. All the 
five, named in the Act—Warren Hastings, Claveiing 
(Commander-in-Chief), Monson, Barvvell and Francis—, 
were to hold office for five years (hence the custom of 
appointing the Governor-General, Governors, etc., 
generally for the same period at the present day). The 
Governor-General’s salary was to be £ 25,000 per annum 
and that of each of the councillors, £10,000. After five 
years appointments to those offices were to be made by 
the Company. The Governor-General-in-Council was 
made supreme over the other Presidencies in matters of 
war and peace, except in emergencies and on receipt 
of special orders from home. The Crown was to esta¬ 
blish by charter a Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort 
William, independent of the Governor-General-in-Council 
and consisting of a Chief Justice and three puisne judges, 
'appointed by the Crown to hold office at pleasure and 
exercising jurisdiction, civil, criminal, etc., overjdl^iitish 
subjects, subject to an appeal to the Privy Council. The 
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Governor-General-in-Coungil was to make rultq! 
egulations—legislation by executive authority—for 
' Presidency of Fort William, subject to registration in the 
Supreme Court with its approval. The royal charter of 
1774 established the Supreme Court. Sir'Elijah Irnpey 
(Chief Justice), Chambers, Lemaistre and Hyde were 
appointed with a salary of £'8000 per annum for the 
Chief Justice and £6,000 for each of the other judges. 

Criticism. The Regulating Act was the offspring of 
it Defects Parliament’s earnestness to improve the Company’s govern- 
f the Act ment, but an inadequate understanding of the real charac¬ 
ter of the problem created formidable difficulties and 
fierce struggles, the lessons of which had to be embodied 
in subsequent legislation. No doubt the provisions re¬ 
garding the home government were satisfactory, but the ' 
regulations relating to the government of the Presidency 
of Fort William “ contravened some primary principles 
of administrative mechanics. ” 1 The Act’s errors of 
commission and omission were such that honest differ¬ 
ences of opinion were inevitable in its interpretation. Its 
fundamental defects were brought out during the regime 
of Warren Hastings as Governor-General. He was not 
armed with special powers to tide over emergencies which 
arose consequent on the factious opposition to him of 
three councillors. He was reduced to impotence. from 
l‘he G. G. 11774 to 1776, and in the latter year, the death of Monson 
loducad to'enabled the Governor-General to use his casting vote and 
■ TOpotcnce direct the administration. As the charters of 1726 and 
| 1753 had established Mayors’ Courts at Calcutta (and also 
, at Madras and Bombay), “ the institution of the Supreme 
j Court was.an act of reformation rather than of inno¬ 


vation.” 8 Its organisation exhibits the influence of 


1 Lyall, The Pise and Expansion of the British Dominion in 
India , p. 179, 

2 B. G. Sapre, The Growth of Indian Constitution and Adminis¬ 
tration (1929), p. 43. 
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ne'u’s doctrine of the Separation of Powers 
ffiiafed in his great book, L'Esprit des Lois (1748). 
ie relations between it and the Council were not defined ; 
there was no provision in the Act for regulating their 
relations in conflicts between them. It was not known 


<8L 


teied 


Relations 
betwoen 
Council 

how far the Court could go in exercising its authority to 
control the misdeeds of the Company’s employees, without’**') 
emasculating the executive government. Above all, it ' 
was not clear what law the Court was to administer, who 
were British subjects, who were the Company’s servants, 
etc. As regards the law to be administered,’ ifis said: Uncertain 
“ Apparently it was the unregenerate English law, insular, >v osar- 
technical, formless, tempered in its application to English L»wtob® 
circumstances by the quibbles of judges and the obstinacy Admims- 
of juries, capable of being an instrument of the most 
monstrous injustice when administered in an atmosphere 
different from that in which it had grown up.” 1 The 
chief of the later conflicts between the Council and 
the Court arose when the latter claimed jurisdiction 
over the employees of the Company and its judi¬ 
cial officers in connection with their doings in the 
discharge of their duties, and over all Indians in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa—the Patna and Cossijurah 
cases (1777-9 and 1779-80). Further, the “Regula¬ 
tions of Bengal ” made by the Council were subject 
to the approval of the Court. “ To make the Legislature Legislature 
subordinate to the Court, instead of the Court subordinate Subordi- 
to the Legislature, and at the same time to direct it to "“comtW* 
enforce a system of law utterly inapplicable to India, 
independently of or in opposition to the Government, 
which was at the same time weakened by divisions pur¬ 
posely created, appears to be the most destructive and 
pernicious policy that wit could devise.” 2 Moreover, the 




& 


1 Ilbert, op. cit p. 53. / 

2 H. Cowell, The History and Constitution of the Courts and 
Legislative Authorities in India (1905), p. 40. 
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Authority of the Governor-General-iivCouncil 
other Presidencies was inadequate and defective o\V „ 
the proviso introduced. “ The limitations imposed upon 
the subordinate presidencies were qualified by such large 
exceptions that they were left practically in the same posi¬ 
tion as before..The clause [ Section IXJ left tne Bengal 

government in the absurd position of having to support 
wars without possessing an effective voice in their com¬ 
mencement or conclusion...... Its principal object, namely 

to enable three presidencies to present a united front 
before their enemies, could not be achieved.” 1 The serious 
flaws in the Regulating Act were rectified by the Acts of 
1781, 1784 and 17 86., 

SECTION IV 

THE BEAR-GARDEN 

Judges and Councillors. The judges rid three 
of the councillors—Clave ring, Monson and t ran c is (Bar- 
well a Company’s servant from 1758, was in India) 
—reached Bengal in October, 1774. Sir Elijah Impey, 
Chief Justice (b. 1732- d. 1809), was a well-educated law¬ 
yer of ability, but “ in all ways a far smaller man than 
Hastings.” 2 Chambers, an Oxford Professor of Law, was 
the ablest of the four judges, while the other two were 
of the ordinary type. General Clavering, the King’s 
favourite, was a mediocrity possessing an impetuous 
temper ‘Colonel Monson had been in the Company s 
service in South India during 1758-63, but possessed 
neither intellectual nor administrative ability. Prancis, 
almost undoubtedly the author of the Letters of 
Junius, was famous for his intellectual power and self¬ 
assertiveness, but unscrupulous, insolent and vindictive. 


i A. P. Dasgupta, The Central Authority in British India, 1774- 
1784 (1931), PP- 7-9. 

* Sir James Fitziames Stephen, The St&ry of Kuncoinar and the 
impeachment of Sir Elijah Impey (1885), I, p. 34. 
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a man of extra-ordinary ability, widely read, 

Xn the political philosophy of his day, with a 
for terse, lucid exposition,” (Weitzman) 1 and 
rancorous and unforgiving, a wellspring of 
(Ramsay Muir). Barwell was a capable official, 
who during his career in India from 1758 had enriched 
himself in the usual way The judges and councillors 
who arrived in Bengal almost at the same time came 
with preconceived notions regarding the character and 
administration of Warren Hastings and believed that he 
was corrupt and tyrannical. As soon as the judges The <3.-0. 
landed, one of them remarked at the sight of the 
uncovered legs and feet of Indians who had come to have a onen 15 
look at them; “Our court, brother, certainly was not 
established before it was needed. I trust we shall not 
have been six months in the country before these victims 
of oppression are comfortably provided with shoes and 
stockings.” 3 Thus the new-comers were saturated with 
prejudice against Hastings, who was regarded by them as 
a relic of the period of “corruption unparalleled in the 
history of mankind.” Most of them were ignorant of 
India, and an example of their crass ignorance of Indian 
conditions has been given above. For two years (1774* *6) 

Francis, Clavering and Monson reduced the Governor- 
General practically to a political nonentity. 

Condemnation of the Rohilla War. Soon after 
their landing at Calcutta the new councillors took offence i 

at their reception with a salute of 17 guns instead of 21. 

In a short time the Council became the arena of quarrels 
in which Francis, Clavering and Monson stood united 
against Warren Hastings and Barwell. The trio 
condemned the injustice and impolicy of the Rohilla war 
and recalled Nathaniel ’Middleton, the first Resident in 


Recall of 
Middleton 


1 & * Miss Sophia Weitzraan, Warren Hastings and Philip Francis 
(1929), pp. 20 & XXIX, 

* J, C, Marshman, The Hi story of India (1369), I, p. 346. 
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dh, who had been appointed in 1774 in response fj^ 
awab-Vizier’s request in 1772/ At the same time the 
40 lakhs of rupees due from him was demanded, and 
C olonel Champion was asked to return from Rohilkhand. 
Hastings refused to place his whole correspondence with 
Middleton before the Council as it contained confidential 
matter and as such a procedure would involve breach of 
faith towards him, but was prepared to do so in the case 
of* letters dealing with public policy. The Council 
majority appointed Bristow as Resident at the court of 
Oudh. Francis ransacked all the sources of information 
about the doings of Hastings and wrote to many 
persons at home representing the Governor-General as a 
corrupt and wicked man “anxious only to feather his own 
nest/’ Early in 1775 Hastings sent his agent, Colonel 
McLeane, to England to safeguard his own position 
against the misrepresentations of the Council majority 
and hand over the correspondence between himself and 
Middleton to Lord North, Prime Minister. 

Treaty of Fyzabad (1775). Shuja-ud-daulah, the 
Nawab-Vizier of Oudh, died early in 1775, leaving forty- 
nine children by thirty-one women, and was succeeded by 
his only legitimate son, Asaf-ud-daulah, a young man who 
had ruined himself by his sexual perversions and was not 
fit for the conduct of public affairs. The treaty of 
Benares was superseded by the treaty of Fyzabad 
(Dt. and town, U. P.) more advantageous to the Company, 
which secured the revenues of Ghazipur and the district 
of Benares, and the objections of blastings were set aside 
by the Council majority. In accordance however with the 
Governor-General’s recommendation, an independent 
status was assigned to Raja Chait Singh of Benares, whose 
annual payment to the Company was fixed at 2<2\ lakhs 
of rupees. Thus the new treaty imposed on Oudh by his 
opponents went against the policy of Hastings aiming at 
the strengthening of that kingdoms The Nawab-Vizier 
changed his capital from Fyzabad to Lucknow. 
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iemnation of the Governor-General. Nanda- 
letter, containing details of the bribe of more 
■>i lakhs of rupees received by Hastings for appoint¬ 
ing Manni Begam and Gurdas to the Nawab’s household, 
was placed before the Council by Francis on March 11, 

1775. Nandakumar was prepared to prove his statements, 
and the majority wanted him to do so, but Hastings would 
not tolerate such a procedure on the ground that “I could 
not suffer the dignity of the First Magistrate of this 
Government to be debased, by sitting to be arraigned as a 
criminal at the Council Board, of which he w’as the 
President, by a man of character so notoriously infamous 
as that of Rajah Nuncomar,” who was referred to as i 

“ a w'retch, one of the basest of mankind.” The Governor- 
General dissolved the meeting and walked out of the 
Council chamber along with Barweli. Immediately 
Clavering presiding, the charges against Hastings vs ere 
heard by the truncated Council, which came to the 
following conclusion : “It would appear that there is no 
species of peculation from whicli the honourable The <3.-G. 
Governor-General has thought it reasonable to abstain.” Denounoed 
The trio's furious hostility to him was not justified on 
public grounds, and the proceedings against him were not 
in harmony with the instructions from home enjoining ■ 
hearty co-operation of the councillors in the conduct of 
government. It should however be noted that Hastings 
gave no direct answer to the charge of CQrruption against 
him, and it is a fact that he received a large sum of 
money. Still the unfair and unseemly attitude of the 
majority towards the Governor-General aimed at the 
emasculation of his authority and even his expulsion from 
office. 
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SECTION V 

NANDAKUMAR’ S TRAGIC END (1775) 

Nandakumar’s Career and Character. Nanda¬ 
kumar was a Brahman who served Siraj-ud-daulah as 
Faujdar of Hughli in 1756; subsequently he wm 
employed as a collector of revenue by the English. 
When Mir Jafar was restored to the Nawabi m I7b5, 
Nandakumar became his Prime Minister, but was 
afterwards suspected of hostility to the English Two 
years later Muhammad Karra Khan superseded him, 
and about 1764 the latter was entitled Maharaja 
by the Mughal Emperor. In 1772 his services were 
utilised, according to the Directors’ instructions, in the 
prosecution of the Naib Diwans. The abolition of their 
office and their acquittal gave dissatisfaction to Nar.da- 
kumar, whose son was however appointed to the house¬ 
hold of the Nawab. Hastings and Nandakumar had 
violently hated each other for a long period, and we har e 
seen the latter’s charges against the former. According 
to Burke, Nandakumar was “ a person illustrious for his 
birth, sacred with regard to his caste, opulent in fortune, 

eminent in situation,. a man of most acknowledged 

talents, ...whose outward appearance and demeanour used 
to cause reverence and a we.” 1 But he was a typical pio- 
duct of his age and environment. He was an arch-intriguer, 
active proud, cunning, treacherous, vindictive and un¬ 
scrupulous. But his ability and enterprise secured to 
him a high and influential position in 3engal, and during 
his life'of nearly 70 years he rose from poverty to 
opulence, his earnings amounting to a crore of rupees. 

Execution for Forgery. On March 11, 1/75, 
Nandakumar was the accuser of Hastings; on April 23, 
the tables were turned against the former, who along with 
two others was charged with coercing Kamal-ud-din 


i Burke's Works, VII, p..281. 
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to the effect that blastings and Harwell had 
x tribes. The new accusers were the Governor- 
and his loyal colleague, and in July, Nandakumar 
as well as Fowke the elder, another accused, was con¬ 
victed of conspiracy against Harwell, though the accu¬ 
sation of Hastings against all the three failed. Though, 

Fowke the elder was fined, Nandakumar was not punished 
owing to the following developments in the meantime. On 
May 6, he was arrested on a charge of forging a bond in 
order to defraud a person of about Rs. 50,000, at the 
instance of his bitter enemy Mohan Prasad, committed for 
trial, and kept in the common jail. The trial before an 
English jury commenced on June 9 and ended on June 16 ; 
on June 24 the four judges sentenced Nandakumar to 
death, and he was executed on August 5, On the 
eve of hi^ execution he exhibited manliness and 
courage. 

Multiplicity of Views. Edmund Burke declar¬ 
ed in Parliament in 1783: “ The Raja Nanda¬ 

kumar was, by an insult on everything which India 
holds respectable and sacred, hanged in the face of 
all his nation, by the judges you sent to protect that 
people, hanged for a pretended crime, upon an ex post 
facto Act of Parliament, in the midst of his evidence 
against Mr. Hastings,” 1 In the opinion of James Mill, 
no transaction perhaps of his whole administration more 
deeply tainted the reputation of Hastings than the tragedy 
of Nvtncomar/ 1 Macaulay’s assertions are well known 
(1841): . “It was then, and still is, the opinion of every - Macaulay 
body, idiots and biographers excepted, that Hastings was 

the real mover in the business.. Impey, sitting as a 

judge, put a man unjustly to death in order to serve a 
political purpose/’ 3 Heriry Beveridge speaks of “this 
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* C. H. V, p. 235. 

2 Stephen, op. cit., J, p. 2. 

3 Macaulay, op. cit., pp, 412 & 415. 
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j£./mdicial murder,” 1 but thinks it charitable not 
^Hastings responsible for the initiation of criminal proceed - 
ings against Nandakumar because there is no direct 
proof of the malicious intention of the Governor-General, 
though he was the beneficiary of the tragic happening. 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen (1885) has thoroughly 
sifted the evidences in question from the legal point of 
view and comes to the conclusion that Mohan Prasad was 
“ the real substantial prosecutor of Nuncomar, that 
Hastings had nothing to do with the prosecution, and that 
there was no sort of conspiracy or understanding between 
Hastings and Impey in relation to Nuncomar, or in relation 

to his trial or' execution. Nuncomar’s trial was 

perfectly fair/’ 2 He totally rejects the opinion of 
Macaulav, but says: ‘‘If no evidence at all had been 
called for the prisoner, and the case had rested solely on 
the evidence for the prosecution, I should not have con¬ 
victed Nuncomar.* The mass of perjury brought for¬ 

ward on the other side, and the evidence to disprove the 

assertions made in the bond.turned the scale^ the 

other way.” 3 Finally he observes: “Fine and imprison¬ 
ment to any extent which the Court thought proper. 

would, I think, have been under all the circumstances a 
punishment sufficient for the ends of justice.” 1 Sir Alfred 
Lyall (1889) takes a more reasonable view, and while 
rejecting the theory of judicial murder, questions the moral 
certainty that Hastings was totally unconnected with the 
business; 5 he holds that the execution of Nandakumar 
was a great shock to Indian sentiment and that “the 
rigour or the punishment amounted to injustice.” 0 
V. A. Smith (1919) is a daring apologist of Warren 


i H. Beveridge, A Comprehensive History of India (1S06), II, 
p. 384. 

•* <Sc s Stephen, op. at., II, p. 84; I, p. 187. 

; ■ 

* (bid.. II. p. 35. 

6 & 5 Lyall , Warren Hastings, pp. 70 & 67. 
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ify he .regards every issue other than the fairness of 1 
is irrelevant to the case. In his defence of 
fastings and Impey he clean forgets the other side of the 
rneclaJ and pours out the vials of his wrath on the alleged 
judicial murder; 1 his tendenciousness deserves condem- Roberts 
nation rather than criticism. The most sensible view of 
the Nandakumar affair is taken by P. E. Roberts (1921), 
who thinks that “even if we hold it established that there 
was no judicial murder, there was certainly something 
equivalent to a miscarriage of justice.” 2 He holds the 
judges responsible for ihe excessive severity of the punish¬ 
ment and regards the conduct of Hastings as not above 
reproach. “ However much the death of Nandakumar 
reflects upon the mercy of Hastings and the judges, it 
casts the darkest and most sinister shadow over the repu¬ 
tation of the men (the Council majority) who used him for 
their own purpose and then callously and contemptuously 
flung him to the wolves.” 3 Edward Thompson and T 7 lom 
G T. Garratt point out that forgery which did not block and°Garra 
Clive's passage to a peerage sent a Hindu to the gallows 
and remark: <c No one can successfully challenge that it 
was universally assumed that Hastings was the real prose¬ 
cutor and that Nandakumar was put to death for venturing 
to attack him.” 4 

Conclusion. There is no doubt regarding Nanda- 
kumar’s guilt, and his trial was substantially fair. But 
there is best judicial authority for thinking that the 
barbarous English law making forgery a capital crime 
could not apply to the present cas. ; the crime of Nanda¬ 
kumar was committed in 1770 before the establishment 
of the Supreme Court. Further, there is doubt 
regarding the jurisdiction of that Court over Indians. The 


' Smith, op. cit ., pp. 526-7. 

a & 3 Roberts, op. cit., p. 188 ; C. H. I., V, p. 239. 

4 Thompson and Garratt, Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in 
India (1934), p. 139. 
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punishment of death for forgery was violently out £ 

. >vith Indian tradition. Therefore the legality and 

; y' lity of the punishment meted out to Nandkkumar may be 
1 • _ x* ... r^nrf KoH rHcirrntionarV 



mcramy my uj puuiouuiw^ - • . „ 

<:h© Case called in question. The Supreme Court had discretionaiy 
power “ to reprieve and suspend the execution of any 
capital sentence/’ But the judges did not administer 
justice seasoned with mercy. Though there is no direct 
proof of the complicity of the Governor-General in the 
affair, his conduct is not above suspicion. It is not 
without significance that the decision to launch criminal 
prosecution against Nandakumar was not arrived at before 
May, 1775. The notorious enmity of Hastings to Nanda- 
kuiiiar might have thrown out a suggestion to Mohan 
Prasad. 1 The attitude of Hastings, who had pleaded some 
time before that punishments awarded to Indians should 
not outrage their ways of thinking, would have been 
admirable if he had attempted to secure mercy to 
Nandakumar, but on the other hand a protege of his is 
said to have tried to prevent any move favourable to 
Nandakumar’s case for a reprieve. Moreover, the close 
friendly relations between Hastings and Impey cannot be 
entirely overlooked. The authorities concerned should 
not have neglected the impression that their proceedings 
would produce on the people. Further, legality need 
not be divorced from equity. An action perfectly 
legal on scrutiny may not be regarded as proper by 
people v. ho have no access to the evidences and who 
do not possess the capacity to sift evidence on logical 
principles. Nandakumar’s charges against Hastings, 
the latter’s prosecution of the former, and Mohan 
Prasad's action happened successively in a few 
months. The extreme penalty of the law meted 
out to the worst enemy of the Governor-General would 
inevitably be misunderstood by ordinary people. It is 
difficult to understand the hurried march of events ending 
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1 Lya.ll, op. cit., p. 72. 
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mslation of Nandakuinar to the other world. 

. Fpbd the popular view of the combination of Hastings 
C^ndrljpnpey is a relevant consideration, though it cannot 
be proved. Pure legality divorced from expediency, 
morality or humanity is neither true justice nor real 
statesmanship. It is undeniable that Francis and Co. 
conducted themselves in a heartless manner, and turned a 
deaf ear to the heart-rending appeal of a man nearly 70 
years old, who had played an important part in the affairs 
of Bengal during the past two decades, held high and 
responsible offices, and served the Company well on many 
occasions, if not invariably. Nandakumar was a bad man 
from certain points of view and a product of his 
environment, which had been vitiated by the English 
Nabobs themselves. Still he was the unhappy victim 
of a strange concatenation of circumstances, and his 
execution cannot be looked upon with the cold indifference 
of a legal pandit or of a scheming politician. 
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SECTION VI 

THE BEAR-GARDEN (Ccntd.) 

The Council Majority. During the period of 
N an daku mar's troubles and tribulations, Hastings 
contemplated resignation of his office owing to the 
extraordinary pressure brought to bear on him by the 
hostile majority in Council, but the execution of that 
Brahman on August 5, 1775, improved the Governor- 
GeneraFs position in certain respects. In the following 
month however altercations in the Council led to the 
majority's remark that the Governor-General “ is well ^ c e C used 
assured that no man who regards nis own safety will stand 
forward as his accuser,” and the a nswer was returned that 
<4 I have declared on oath before the Supreme Court that I 
neither advised nor encouraged the prosecution of Maha¬ 
rajah Nuncomar. It would have ill become the first 
magistrate in the settlement to have employed his influ¬ 
ence either to promote or dissuade it.” The majority who 
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d already replaced Manni Begam by Raja Gi\^s|as 
e Nawab-s Guardian restored the Nawab and Aft 
mad Raza Khan to their old positions. Gpdh was drifting 
into anarchy after the treaty of Fyzabad. But Hastings 
and his Council agreed in their condemnation of the 
Bombay Government’s interference in Maratha affairs, 
though the Governor-General was for allowing some free¬ 
dom to the local government in withdrawing from those 
affairs. Developments at Madras leading to the arrest of 
Governor Pigot by the majority of his Council in 1776 
gained the support of the Governor-General and his Coun¬ 
cil. In the same year the Council opposed the scheme of 
Hastings intended to remove the friction between the 
Council and the Supreme Court arising from the vague¬ 
ness of some of the clauses of ihe Regulating Act—fusion 
of the Supreme Court with the Company’s courts—,and 
Francis condemned the scheme as a means of rewarding 
Impey for his recent services to the Governor-General. 
But Colonel Monson’s death towards the close of Septem¬ 
ber, 1776, enabled Hastings to use his casting vote and 
conduct the administration; with Barweli’s support, he 
Was in a position “ to drive furiously.” 

Oudh, Hastings utilised his control of the Council to 
recall Bristow from Lucknow, and Middleton agaiu 
became Resident in Oudh, with which a new agreement 
was concluded (1777). Consequently the Company 
assumed responsibility for the discipline and pay of the 
forces maintained by the Nawab-Vizier, according to the 
new treaty, in return for the exclusive assignment of 
the revenues of certain districts. This arrangement was 
an anticipation of the Subsidiary System of Wellesley, 
but such a policy was opposed by Francis and Clavering. 

Four Days" Fury (June, 1777). Hastings had in 
March, 1775, empowered his agent, McLeane, to communi¬ 
cate at his discretion his own intention to resign (without 
however fixing a date) if the home authorities were to 
condemn the Rohilla war and his treaty with Oudh, but 
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Rowing May had withdrawn the power entrusted 
rm&nt The latter however gauged the situation at 
and announced to the Directors the resignation of 
Hastings on certain conditions to be fulfilled by Lord 
North. The Directors accepted the resignation, and 
according to the Regulating Act, Clavering, Senior Mem¬ 
ber of Council, should succeed Hastings within the first 
five years of the passing of that Act. On the ground that 
the conditions referred to above were not satisfied, McLeane 
advised Hastings not to resign. In June, 1777, when the 
orders of the Directors reached Calcutta, an unseemly 
struggle followed. Clavering assumed the office of 
Governor-General with undue precipitancy, and Hastings 
refused to make way for his rival. The former ordered 
the commandant of Fort William to deliver the keys of 
the fort and the treasury to him, but the latter who issued 
contradictory orders secured the obedience of the 
commandant. Both however agreed to abide by the 
decision of the Supreme Court, which held that Hastings 
continued to be Governor-General. He took advantage of 
the opportunity to maintain that Clavering had ceased to 
be a Member of Council, but this interpretation was 
rejected by the judges. When the news of “ the convul¬ 
sion of four days ” (Hastings) reached England, the King 
was mightily displeased with the conduct of the Governor- 
General and his supporter Harwell and of the judges, and 
regarded it as an affront to Parliament. But the"support 
of the Proprietors and the gloom of the international 
situation from the point of view of England saved 
Hastings. Clavering died towards the close of August, 
1777, and Wheler who had succeeded Colonel Monson 
sided with Francis. Still the Governor-General possessed 
the casting vote and the support of Barwell, and it was 
only in 1779 that Sir Eyre Coote took the place of Clave¬ 
ring as Commander-in-Chief. 

Revenue Settlement (1777), The quinquennial 
settlement of 1772 turned out to be disastrous. In 1775 
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for life, but 
a permajpnt sett! 



tings proposed a settlement 
lowing year Francis favoured _ 
with the zatnindars. The former felt the need for 
instituting various enquiries before a periodical settlement 
could be made. A commission of enquiry consisting of 
Anderson and Bogle, two capable young civilians, was 
appointed in December, 1776, and a third member soon 
after. But the Directors ridiculed further investigation 
“after seven years’ researches in the same Held.’ the 
annual settlement with the zamindars made in July, 1777, 
was in accordance with the wishes of the Directors 
previously expressed, and the same system continued till 
the Permanent Settlement of Cornwallis who, “on his 

arrival in India,.found agriculture and trade decaying, 

ryots and zarnindars sinking into poverty, and money- 
lenders the only flourishing class in the community.” 1 
Hence the observation that, “ if the success of a 
government be judged by the happiness it confers on 
the people, the administration of Hastings was a ghastly 
failure.” 2 

SECTION VII 

THE SECOND MRS. HASTINGS 

On August 8,1777, Hastings married the woman he had 
been in closest contact with from 1769 in defiance of the 
moral and social code of the age. Even some of his warm 
admirers do riot defend his relations with Mrs. Inrhoff before 
she became ihe second Mrs. Hastings. The known facts 
of the case are not in favour of Hastings. The impecuni¬ 
ous Baron Imhoff and his accomplished and beautiful wife 
were the guests of Hastings, a widower, at Madias during 
1769-70. The husband df the lady proceeded to Bengal 
leaving her with Hastings, and the lady left for Bengal in 


1 Roberts, Op. tit., p. 228. 

5 Romesh Dutf, The Economic History c o/ India under Early 
British Rule (4th edition), p. 79. 
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1771. In a few months Hastings reaches 
as Governor of Bengal, and bis contact with the 
was re-established. In 1773 Baron Imhoff left for 
Germany and never returned to India ; he remarried in 
1775, though Hastings could marry the divorcee only in 
1777. “ He relieved the husband of the expense of his 

wife’s maintenance, undertook to adopt and provide for 
their two sons, one of whom they had brought out with 
them, and no doubt furnished Imhoff with sufficient funds 
for the expenses of the legal process.” 1 Indubitably 
Hastings was the pink of generosity. But nothing is 
known about the place of birth of* the second Mrs. 
Hastings, the place and time of her first marriage with 
Baron Imhoff, the particular court which granted her 
legal separation from Imhoff, or the date of the judicial 
decree. Moreover, we cannot explain why Imhoff could 
remarry in 1775 and Mrs. Imhoff only in 1777 and why 
she was remarried in her maiden name — Miss Anna Maria 
Appolonia Chapusettin. “ So perplexingly deficient is it 
[the information about her] as almost to suggest inten¬ 
tional suppression.” a Even Sir James Stephen considers 
“ his connection with Mrs. Imhoff not creditable to his 
memory.” <f Some apologists of Hastings however maintain 
that he remained an immaculate widower in relation to 
Mrs. Imhoff from 1769 to the date of their marriage in 
1777. But none can deny that the second marriage of 
Hastings was one of the most successful marriages in 
history. The annexation of Mrs. Imhoff'by Hastings 
reflects the character of his statesmanship—-great but 
devoid of scruples. 


1 A. M. Davies, Warden Hastings (1935), p. 233. 
5 &. Busteed, op. cit., pp. 409-10 
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SECTION VIII 

THE HASTINGS-IRANCIS DUEL 

Hastings vs. Francis. In 1778 Muhammad Raza 
Khan was dismissed and Manni Begam restored to her 
Guardianship. Francis and Wheler condemned the 
Well's Maratha policy of Hastings, who overcame their oppo- 
isremenf sition with his casting vote. But the retirement of Harwell 
endangered the position of the Governor-General in the 
Council, as Coote who came in 1779 as Commander-in- 
Chief could not be relied upon. So in February, 1780, 
Hastings came to an understanding with Francis, who 
promised not to oppose the prosecution of the Maratha 
war by the former. But differences soon arose between 
the two, and Hastings accused Francis of having violated 
their agreement, while the latter maintained that his 
promise related only to a particular campaign, not to the 
Maratha war in general. In this case the Governor- 
General is mostly to blame, but he read a minute damning 
Francis at a meeting of the Council in August: “ I do not 

trust to his promise of candour, convinced that he is 

incapable of it .I judge of bis public conduct by my 

experience of his private, which I have found void of truth 
and honour.” Francis challenged Hastings to a duel, in 
which the former was shot and wounded, though not 
fatally, on August 17, 1780. Fie continued his opposition 
jn the Council wdth redoubled vigour, and condemned the 
proposed appointment of the Chief Justice to the headship 
of the Company’s courts. At iast in November Francis 
left India, and the jubilation of Hastings knew no bounds : 
“I have power and I will employ it.” 

The Principles of Francis. The opposition of 
Francis to Hastings, though apparently personal and 
vindictive, was nevertheless founded upon the former’s 
principles which were different from those of the latter. 1 
Though ultimately the ideas of Hastings were accepted, 


> Weitzman, op. cit. % Chapter III, 
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:iples of Francis were in operation in the 
ce of India during the period of C-orn- 
and Shore—non-intervention in the affairs of 
princes, a pacific foreign policy—rather than an 
aggressive one—which was laid down in Pitt’s India Act 
(.1784), and permanent settlement of the land revenue. 
He returned home and prepared the ground for the 
impeachment of Hastings and Impey. In 1795, after the 
acquittal of Hastings, Francis observed : “ Hastings has 
been impeached, and I have been condemned.” 
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SECTION IX 

THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND THE CHIEF JUSTICE 

The Council and the Court. We have seen that 
the defective' provisions of the Regulating Act were 
capable of giving rise to honest differences of opinion 
regarding the respective spheres of the Council and the 
Supreme Court. From the beginning Hastings had 
attempted to avoid a conflict thanks to his good personal - 
relations with the Chief justice. In 1776 the Governor- 
Generals effective 'scheme of judicial reform was 
communicated to the home authorities, but nothing was 
done by them. The first important conflict occurred 
during 1777-9 in connection with the Patna case, in which TJlo Patr 
the plaintiff was a Muslim widow who brought an action Case 
in the Supreme Court against her husband’s nephew, who 
was a farmer of the revenue in Bihar, and hence the 
Court claimed jurisdiction over him. Finally it awarded 
damages to the widow—three lakhs of rupees. Further, 
it found the Patna provincial council “guilty of gross 
desertion of duty” 1 in the exercise of its judicial 
functions. The Cossijurah case ft 779-80) precipitated a 
crisis. The Court emphasised its jurisdiction over all persons 
in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (in a sense “British subjects,” 
which expression may also mean Englishmen only, or all 


1 Stephen, op. cit., II, p, 177. 





the inhabitants of Calcutta), particularly over 
iWOne of them, the Raja of Cossijurah (near Calcutta), 
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in consequence of a suit against him by his creditor, 
resisted the orders of the Court at the instance or the 
Council, which regarded him as not subject to its juris¬ 
diction. The Sheriffs men enforced the orders of the 
Court by entering the Raja’s house, seizing his possessions 
including an idol, exhibiting violence, and wounding the 
sentiments of the inmates of the house including women. 
The Council interfered, and the military forces sent by it 
arrested the Sheriff’s men. Further developments 
occurred, but the Governor-General ended the. conflict 
by offering the Presidency of the Sadr Diwam Adalat 
with a salary of £ 6,000 per annum to Impey, who 
accepted the offer in October, 1780. 
l/Criticism. Macaulay’s observations on the clash 
between the Court and the Council are grossly exaggera¬ 
ted : “ A reign of terror began, of terror heightened by 

mystery; for even that which was endured was loss 

acaulay s j 1orr j[ ) j e than that which was anticipated.There were 

Murder* instances in which men of the most venerable dignity. 

persecuted without a cause by extortioners, died of rage 
and shame in the grips of the vile alguazils of Impey...... 

No Maratha invasion had ever spread through the province 


such dismay as this inroad of English lawyers, 


Hastings proposed to make him (Impey) also a judge in 
the Company’s service...The bargain was struck; Bengal 
was saved; an appeal to force was averted; and the Chief 
Justice was rich, quiet and infamous.’ Sir James 
Stephen characterises the above remarks as “ literary 
murder,” J and supports substantially the Court’s conten¬ 
tion in the Patna case. d As regards the Cossi jurah case 
he says : ‘‘It seems to me that the council acted haugh¬ 
tily, quite illegally, and most violently, without any 


1 Macaulay, op. cit. t pp. 427-9. 

2 & * Stephen, op. cit., II, pp. 272 & 134-7. 
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reason for their conduct.A more dis- 

spectacle, and one better calculated to break 
discipline and order than that of a governing 
council marching troops against the officers of the 
Supreme Court, can hardly be imagined.’' 1 There is no 
doubt about the restlessness created in Bengal by the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Court. The new appointment of Impey, 
though an effective solution of the difficulties and an 
anticipation of later developments, offended against the 
spirit of the Regtilating Act. In accepting a salaried 
office at the pleasure ot the Governor-General, Impey 
compromised his position as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and as a man because apparently the new 
salary (though he was prepared to refund it if necessary) 
changed his attitude towards the Council. Moreover, with¬ 
out consulting the home authorities, a fundamental consti¬ 
tutional reform was effected. The Act of 1781 registered 
the main point qf the Council in its conflict with the Court. 

Impey’s impeachment Attempted. During 1780-1 
Impey laboured hard and produced a code of procedure 
known as Regulation VI of 1781, which was superseded 
in 1787. Hence he was “the first of Indian Codifiers.” 8 
He was recalled in consequence of a resolution of the 
House of Commons disapproving of his acceptance of an 
office under the Company. He reached England in 1784, 
and his impeachment was attempted towards the clo^e of 
1787. The six charges against him were in connection 
with the following :—Nandakumar’s execution, the Patna 
and Cossijurah cases, his acceptance of the headship of 
the Sadr Diwani Adalat , etc. The House of Commons 
investigated the first case; Impey defended himself in an 
effective offhand speech, and he was acquitted in 1788. 
He died in 1809. “It would seem few men have met 
with less justice from history and the verdict of their own 
contemporaries than Sir Elijah Impey.” ? 


1 & 2 Ibid., pp. 220 & 245. 3 c. H. L, V, p. 247. 
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SECTION X 

NANA FADNIS AND MAHADAJI SINDHIA AND THE 
FIRST MARATHA WAR (1775*82) 


EFFECTS OF MADHAVA RAO’S DEATH 



The Maratha Affairs (1772-4). The death of the 
fourth Pesliwa Madhava Rao in 1772 without leaving a 
son led to the succession of his brother Narayana Rao 
(b. 1755). The young Peshwa had been trained by his 
gifted predecessor, who in order to ensure his brother’s 
succession had set their uncle, Raghunatha Rao (Dada 
Sahib) at liberty on condition of his support to Narayana 
Rao as Peshwa. Shortly after his brother’s death he was 
formally appointed to the Peshwaship by the rm faineant 
at Satara. Influenced by his mother, Gopika Bai, the 
Peshwa imprisoned (1773) his uncle Raghunatha Rao, who 
continued to be under the thumb of his domineering and 
diabolical wife, Anandi Bai. The chief officers of the 
Peshwa were Sakharam Bapu, Hari Phadke, Nana Fadnis, 
* and his cousin Moroba Fadnis. Anandi Bai’s plot to 
'Peshwa murder Narayana Rao was successful (1773), and Raghu- 
JUghu- natha Rao became Peshwa with the formal sanction of the 
naiha Rao Chhatrapati. Though the new Peshwa pleaded innocence 
of his nephew’s murder, he was widely believed to 
guilty, but it is said that his order had been only to seize 
Narayana Rao and that the word “seize” had been 
changed into " kill ” by Anandi Bai. While internal 
opposition to Raghunatha Rao was gathering strength, 
external dangers engaged his attention—the hostility of 
Nizam Ali and the aggressions of Haidar Ali who had 
recovered the territories seized by Madhava Rao. Nizam 
Ali was defeated and conciliated by Raghunatha Rao, who 
made an alliance with Haidar (1774) on account of the 
developments at Poona directed by Nana Fadnis necessi¬ 
tating the Peshwa’s return from the Karnatak. The 
leading officers including Sakharam Bapu (Sakharam 
Bhagvant Bokil who had been on the side of Raghunatha 
Rao), one of the 3J Solons of the Dakhan (Nana Fadnis 
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{Yifc half), supported by Parvati Bai (wife of Sada- 
Bhao whose death at Panipat was regarded by 
her as false, and she would not regard herself as a widow), 
Gopika Bai and Ganga Bai (mother and widow respec¬ 
tively of Narayana Rao), consolidated their opposition to 
the new regime by the constitution of a Council of 
Regency, consisting of twelve members called Barabhai , 
or Twelve Brothers, including Sakharam Bapu and Nana 
Fadnis, for Ganga Bai and her son whose birth was soon 
expected, after defeating Anandi Bai’s attempt to murder 
her. Influential support was secured to the new adminis¬ 
tration (1774), which sent Trimbak Rao Mama against 
Raghunatha Rao, who defeated him near Pandharpur, and 
the Mama who was imprisoned and insulted by Anandi 
Bai, died shortly after. Vacillation and incapacity to 
judge correctly were the dominant characteristics of 
Raghunatha Rao, who failed to carry out his resolve to 
march on Poona and proceeded to Burhanpur. Ganga 
Bai gave birth to a son, known as Savai Madhava Rao or 
Madhava Rao II (1774-95), who was appointed Peshwa 
forty days after his birth. 

Treaty of Surat (177S). Raghunatha Rao or 
Raghpba who had thought of an alliance with the English 
at Bombay in 1761 opened negotiations with them now, but 
was unwilling to part with Bassein and Salsette. He 
made use of Moraba Fadnis to seize the Peshwa and his 
mother and become Regent for him, but the plot failed 
twice. On the last day of 1774 the English captured 
Salsette and forestalled its seizure by the Portuguese, but 
the Calcutta Council regarded the action of the Bombay 
Government with disfavour. Disappointed at the attitude 
of Mahadaji Sindhia and Tukoji Holkar, Raghoba proceed¬ 
ed to Gujarat. It was now (early in 1775) that his son 
Baji Rao (II) was born at Dhar. The hostility of the 
Poona Government pursued Raghoba, who was conse¬ 
quently forced to ally himself with the English. In March, 

: 1775, the treaty of Surat was concluded by which they 
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TREATIES OF SURAT AND PURANDAR 

obtained the cession of Salsette and Bassein in 
/military help to him, and he was to meet the expetfsS 
the English force. Soon he was obliged to leave Gujarat 
consequent on his defeat there along with his ally, 
Govinda Rao Gaikwar, son of Damaji Gaik war. At 
Surat Eaghoba found the English force frogn Bombay 
under Colonel Keating sent to assist him against his 
enemies. In May, after serious difficulties, he defeated 
the Poona army under Hari Phadke at Aras (near Anand, 
Kaira Dt., Bombay), “the first of the long series of battles 
between the English and the Mahrattas, almost all of 
which have been well and honourably contested, and 
hardly won by the victors.” 1 Consequently Fateh Singh, 
another son of Damaji Gaikwar, who had been hostile to 
Raghoba, joined the English and their ally. The English 
victory on land was supplemented by another at sea, and 
thus the cause of Raghoba triumphed for the moment. 

Treaty of Purandat (1776). The treaty of Surat 
(1775) was condemned by the Supreme Government as a 
violation of the Regulating Act, and the war in support of 
Raghoba was characterised as 44 impolitic, dangerous, 
unauthorised and unjust,” though the Governor-General 
disapproved of his Council’s order to Bombay to with¬ 
draw from its adventures completely. The Bombay 
Government defended its policy and activities and sent 
Taylor, Member of Council, to Calcutta. He explained to 
the Governor-General the point of view of the local 
government and emphasised the harmony of its action with 
the order from home and consequently with the Regulating 
Act, and the impolicy of abandoning the advantages 
so far gained. But the Calcutta Council was not 
convinced that the subordinate government had done- 
well, and the former’s representative, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Upton, was sent to Poona to negotiate with the Council 
of Regency there. The Governor-General addressed a 


Lyall, op . cit n p» 93 
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fetter to Sakharam Bapu, eulogising his ability 
3om, admitting the mistake of Bombay in espou¬ 
sing the cause cf Raghoba, and hoping that a fresh treaty 
would be concluded. The Bombay Government obeyed 
the orders of Calcutta and instructed Colonel Keating 
accordingly. Upton reached Purandar towards the close 
of 1775. When the English demand for Salsette and 
Bassein was made, the Poona ministers pointed out the 
unfairness of that demand seeing that the Governor- 
General had admitted the injustice of the war started 
by Bombay, but were prepared to pay 12 lakhs of 
rupees towards the expenses of the war in return for the 
restoration of the recent conquests and the surrender of 
Raghoba. The firm attitude of Upton backed by the 
Calcutta Council persuaded Sakharam Bapu and Nana 
Fadnis to agree to the treaty of Purandar (March, 1776), 
which cancelled the treaty of Surat, secured Salsette and 
their other conquests to the English in Edition to 12 lakhs, 
and obliged Raghoba to live at Kopargaon (Ahmadnagar 
Dt.) on an allowance of Rs. 25,000 per mensem. But the 
Bombay Government which was opposed to the new 
treaty allowed him to remain at Surat though Calcutta 
and Poona viewed that conduct with displeasure. News 
from England regarding the approval of the treaty of 
Surat by the Directors led to Bombay's rejection of the 
treaty of Purandar and to Eaghoba’s move from Surat to 
Bombay (November, 1776k Upton returned to Calcutta 
in 1777. 

The Maratha Internal Affairs (1776-8). Internal 

troubles and campaigns against Mysore engaged the atten¬ 
tion for some time of the Poona Regency. A Kanauj 
Brahman named Sukhnidban, who had posed as Sadashiva 
Rao Bhao during the period of Madhava Rao, was cap¬ 
tured, declared an imposter by a committee of 27 presided 
over by Rama Sastri, and executed towards the close of 
17/6, and his supporters were severely punished. Haidar 
seized Gooty and imprisoned Murari Rao Ghorpade 
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r 76), who was sent to Kabaldrug (Mysore), 
vaied soon after. The aggressions of Haidar were suct&x - 
ful though the Nizam joined the ministerialists, and it was 
only in 1778 that peace was concluded in spite of the 
activities of Parasuram Bhao Patwardhan, cousin of 
Gopal Rao Patwardhan. Since the death of Sambaji IT 
of Kolhapur in 1760, his widow Jiji Bai who had been 
ruling in the name of her adopted son, Sivaji Iv 
(1762-1812), exhibited pronounced hostility to Poona. 
The ambitious and energetic lady’s army was defeated, 
and she was compelled early in 1/78 to be subordinate to 
the Poona Regency and to give up her alliance with 
Haidar and Raghoba. Mudoji Bhonsle of Nagpur cons¬ 
tantly changed his attitude towards that Regency and was 
corrected and conciliated. Fateh Singh (1778-89) was 
recognised as the Gaikwar. In 1777 Ganga Bai died in 
consequence of her voluntary abortion intended to screen 
her guilty relations with Nana Fadnis, but the truth of the 
storv is questioned by some authors. I owards the close 
of 177 7 died Ramaraja who had been ill-treated by Tara 
Bai and who, after her death, had breathed freely receiving 
the kind attentions of Madhava Rao, and that Chhatrapati 
was succeeded by his adopted son Shahu (II) the younger 
(1777-1808). 


Ascendancy of Nana Fadnis. We have seen the 
flight of Nana Fadnis (b. 1741) from Fanipat and his 
position as Private Secretary in 1762 and Fadnis in the 
following year and as gaoler of Raghunatha Rao in 1768. 
To Peshwa Madhava Rao Nana was much indebted. He 
became the confidant of Narayana Rao and on the tenth 
day of the latter’s murder took an oath along with others 
to avenge it by organised opposition to Raghoba.^ In 1774 
Nana, conspicuous in the formation of the Council of 
Regency, secured the installation of Savai Madhava Rao 
as Pe&hwa ; he took the necessary steps for defeating the 
ambition of Raghoba, concluded the treaty of Purandar 
with the English, and subsequently attended to the inter- 
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of the State. In 1777 a French adventurer 
it. Lubin reached Poona and was well received by St. Lubin 
Siam Bapu and Nana Fadnis, but in the following 
year, Moroba Fadnis, Sakharam Bapu and others conspired 
against Nana and opened negotiations with Bombay for the 
restoration of Raghoba. Consequently Nana took refuge 
at Purandar, but soon succeeded in imprisoning Moroba at 
Ahmadnagar with the help of Mahadaji Sindhia and 
others. Sakharam Bapu was excluded from the manage¬ 
ment of public affairs and later imprisoned; he died at 
Raigad in 1779. 

Mahadaji Sindhia. Born about 1733 Mahadaji 
Sindhia co-operated with Balaji Rao before and during the 
battle of Panipat, which permanently lamed him. Against 
the opinion of Raghunatha Rao, Madhava Rao allowed 
Mahadaji to succeed to his father’s jaghir in 1769. In 
that year he joined the Maratha expedition to Northern 
India. He was responsible along with Tukoji Holkar for 
bringing the Mughal Emperor to Delhi (1772) and for the 
Maratha successes against the Rohillas. In 1774 he gave 
no help to the wandering Raghoba, who fled disappointed 
to Gujarat. Mahadaji supported Nana against pseudo- 
Sadashiva Rao Bhao in 1766 and Jiji Bai of Kolhapur in 
1778 and against Moroba and others in the latter year. 

Convention of Wargaon (1779). The rehabili¬ 
tation of Nana’s authority at Poona, his failure to fulfil • 
the treaty of Purandar, and the freedom allowed to 
Bombay by the home authorities to come to a fresh 
understanding with Raghoba if the Poona Government 
would not observe that treaty led to the renewal of the 
treaty of Surat and to the resolve of Bombay to make 
Raghoba Regent at Poona for the Peshwa who was a 
minor. The inadequately equipped English expedition 
under Colonel Egerton marched slowly (November, 1778) 
without waiting for the arrival of Colonel Leslie Vith 
forces from Bengal. Nana said that the raison d'etre of the 
expedition had vanished with St. Lubin’s departure from 
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na. The progress of the Bengal contingent ha 
ecked in Central India according to the orders of 
Colonel Leslie had died in October, 1778. The Poona 
army was reinforced by Mahadaji Sindhia, Tukoji Holkar 
and others. Raghoba intrigued in vain with Goa and joined 
the English army of invasion which reached Talegaon (near 
Poona) early in January, 1779, under Colonel Cockburn as 
Colonel Egerton’s ill-health had obliged him to resign. 
Nana had ordered the destruction, in order to deprive the 
invaders of supplies, of Talegaon and other places on the 
way to Poona, which also he was ready to destroy if 
necessary. Colonel Carnac who controlled the movements 
of the English army was thoroughly frightened by the 
strength of the Marathn forces, and decided on retreat. 
The heavy guns were thrown into a tank—and the Mara- 
thas took them later—, and the invaders retreated and 
reached Wargaon or Wadgaon (about 5 miles from Tale¬ 
gaon) with great difficulty, the Marathas attacking them 
vigorously and obliging them to sign a humiliating 
convention, the terms of which were settled by the 
•Juttuliating English with Mahadaji Sindhia, whose protection was 
Convention ava ^ e( j 0 f by Raghoba. The English were to give up all 
their conquests from 1773; Mahadaji was to receive the 
revenues of Broach and Rs. 41,060; the Bengal reinforce¬ 
ments should be ordered back; and tw o Englishmen were 
to be surrendered as hostages. The convention was how- 
Rejected by ever re j ec t e< 3 by the Bombay and Calcutta Governments, 
Bombey but Mahadaji was to be propitiated by the fulfilment of 
the stipulations of which he was the beneficiary. The 
English expedition to Poona was a stupid venture, the 
offspring of the vanity of Bombay wounded by the over¬ 
riding authority exercised by the Supreme Government. 
f'Egerton, Cockburn and Carnac were dismissed by the 
j Directors. Nana and Mahadaji agreed that the latter was 
! to keep Raghoba under his control at Jhansi at the 
expense of the Poona treasury. But on the way Raghoba 
escaped and was welcomed by the English at Broach. 
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lard’s Triumph and Failure. Colonel Leslie 
Ceded by Colonel Goddard, who marched through 
India and reached Surat in February, 1779, and 
thence Bombay, establishing his reputation as a general 
and enhancing the military prestige of the English in India. 
He was under the direct control of the Governor-General 
who, keen on removing the stain and humiliation of War- 
gaon, had advised him to aim at a treaty with Poona similar 
to the treaty of Purandar, coupled with suitable provisions 
in it for the exclusion of the French from the Maratha 
dominions, Goddard did not proceed further in the case of 
Raghoba than befriending him and giving him an allow¬ 
ance. Nana Fadnis concluded an alliance with Nizam 
Ali and Haidar AH against the English, and in his nego¬ 
tiations with Goddard insisted upon the surrender of 
Raghoba and Salsette. The English general returned to 
Surat, captured Dabhai early in 17SO, concluded an 
alliance with Fateh Singh Gaikwar, and stormed 
Ahmadabad. Mahadaji Sindhia and Tukoji.Holkar, who 
were to oppose Goddard, retreated, and Sindhia’s camp 
was surprised.^ The English maintained their position in 
Gujarat. But in the Konkan Ensign Fyfe came to grief, 
though the Maratha attack on the English at i&alyan 
dually failed. The Governor-General sent CS^pain 
Popham to the aid of the Rana of Gohad (near G waJor) 
w ith whom an alliance had been made before. Gy the 
capture of Sindhia’s fort of Gwalior in August, ffiat. 
English general crowned himself with glory, and his 
brilliant achievement not only advertised the renown of' 
English arms but also turned the attention of Mahadaji to 
his own dominions. This was the period of Haidar’s 
terrible invasion of the Karnatak which destroyed \the 
military reputation of the English. Goddard captured 
Bassein in December thanks to the efficiency of the 
artillery and the skill of the engineer, Captain Fheobald. 
Though the loss of Bassein was a great and painful one to 
the Maratha?, Nana did not despair, but redoubled hid 
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efforts to improve his country’s fortunes and rejectc 
inglish overtures for peace. His efforts were crowned 
«English with success in April, 1781, when Parasuram Bhao 
Disasiex Patwardhan, Hari Phadkc and Tukoji Holkar overwhelm¬ 
ed Goddard in his retreat from Khandala via the Bhor 
Ghat to Panvel (south of Kalyan). In the meantime 
Mahadaji had been defeated at Sipri (Shivpuri, Narvvar Dt., 
Gwalior State) and his dominions ravaged by Major Cama. . 
Warren Hastings negotiated successfully with Mudoji 
Bhonsle of Nagpur and separated him from the Maratha 
Confederacy. Sindhia who had been all along more 
meditative than active, since the advent of Goddard, 
finally decided to come to terms with the English in 
October, 1781, and agreed to reconcile them with Nana 
Fadnis and to see to it that the treaty to be concluded 
between them and Nana was honoured in the observance. 

Treaty of Salbai (1782). After Goddard’s disaster 
near Bhor Ghat, Nana Fadnis hoped to dictate terms of 
peace to the English, but Mahadaji Sindhia and the 
Bhonsle of Nagpur had become pro-British. Moreover, i:i 
1781 Plaidar had been defeated at more than one place 
by Sir Eyre Coote. Therefore Nana yielded to the 
pressure exerted on him by Mahadaji. In May, 1782, the 
treaf’ of Salbai (between Gwalior and Jhansi) provided 
for Hit; restoration of the conquests after the treaty of 
Pur-ndar (hence Salsette to be retained by the English), 
for the transfer of Broach to Sindhia, for the residence 
of R&ghoba in a place of his choice, and for an allow ance 
to him of Rs. 25,000 per mensem if he chose to reside in 
Sipdhia’s territory; the English w ere not to help him in 
any manner; and the Pcshwa should not ally himself with 
thet European enemies of the English, but should see to 
the restoration by Haidar of his conquests from them and 
No. wab Muhammad Ali. The treaty was ratified by Nana 
tally in February, 1783, and though it gave no great 
material advantages to the English, it established peace 
between them and the Marathas for 20 years. 
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lections on the First Maratha War. The 

attempt to thrust an unpopular man with an 
odium attached to his name on the unwilling Marathas 
was unfair and justly failed. From this point of view 
Nana Fadnis was the real victor in the war, and his 
success shines more brilliantly if his numerous difficulties 
are taken into consideration. “ The real honours of the 
war lay, not with the English, but with the great man who 
jpontrolled the Maratha Empire. In spite of dissen¬ 

sions at home, faithless friends and treacherous allies, 

■Nana.reached his goal.” 1 He displayed untiring 

fjhnergy and unflinching courage and secured the position of 
||Peshwa Savai M'adhava Kao. Warren Hastings deserves 
' credit for his indomitable persistence in bringing the war 
to an honourable end ; though his efforts were thwarted 
by the opposition of his Council an/ circumstances beyond 
his control in general, he directed the course of the war 
with skill and enthusiasm and provided the resources, 
material and human, necessary for its decent termination. 

Mahadaji Sindhia emerged from the war as a great dajiSindb 
personality settling the differences between Warren 
Hastings and Nana Fadnis, and his friendly policy towards 
the English ensured his independence as well as his 
ascendancy in Northern Indian politics during the last 
decade of his life. 
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Death of Raghoba (1784). The treaty of Salbai 
put an end to the ambition of Raghoba, and he resided at 
Kopargaon with his evil genius, his wife Anandi Bai, and 
with his son Baji Rao (II). His early life was associated 
with the Maratha occupation of Lahore and the battle of 
Udgir. After Panipat his mischievous activities were to 
some extent curbed by Madhava fcao. The latter’s death 
in 1772 gave full scope "for the movements of “ the most 
infamous character in Maratha history.” 2 He was largely 


Kincaid and Parasnis* op. cit p. 389. 
Sarkar, op. cit,, II, p. 358. 









CHARACTER OF RAGHOBA 

luenced by Anandi Bai whom he loved best and 

In spite of his inherent good nature and generosity 
and his respectable military ability, his vanity, vacillation, 
intrigues and follies, coupled with his wife’s wicked advice, 
rained him. With a view to strengthen his cause he sent 
or Hanu* Maniar Parsi and Hanumanta Rao to England about 1780, 
nta Rao! an( j they secured the sympathy of the great friend of 
India, Edmund Burke, who wrote to Raghoba in 1782 
about the pitiable sufferings of Hanumanta Rao owing to 
his orthodoxy in spite of the severity of the English 
climate. Raghoba died in February, 1784, ten years 
before the death of Anandi Bai. 
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SECTION XI 

HAIDAR ALI AND THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT AND THE 
SECOND MYSORE WAR FROM 1780 DOWN TO 1782 

Rapid Progress of Haidar (1772-9). We have 
followed Haidar’s career down to 1772, the date of his 
final submisson to Peshwa Madhava Rao. The latter’s 
death in that year and the consequent confusion in Maratha 
politics favoured the further progress of the Mysore 
usurper. In 1773 he took advantage of a disputed 
succession in Coorg, marched to Mercara, massacred 
hundreds of people, fortified that place, and lodged its 
Raja as a prisoner at Seringa pa tarn. In the same year 
Calicut was seized and Malabar reconquered. In 1774 
he recovered the lost territories from the Marathas and 
espoused the cause of Raghoba. After suppressing a 
revolt in Coorg Haidar returned to his capital Seringa - 
patam in 1775. Chamaraja VIII died in that year and 
was succeeded by Haidar’s nominee Chamaraja IX 
(1776*96). Bellary and Gooty. were seized, and the 
chieftain of the latter place, Murari Rao Ghorpade, who 
had been conspicuously energetic since bis appointment as 
commandant of Trichinopoly in 1741 and upon whom the 
title of Senafiati had been conferred by Peshwa Madhava 
Rao, was sent to the rock of Kabaldmg to perish (1776), 
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Sled the 'life of Santaji Ghorpade’s grand-nephew 
. i helped Robert Clive at Arcot. In the same 
year the chief of Anegundi, representative of the defunct 
Vijayanagar Empire, was dispossessed by Haidar, who 
triumphed over the Marathas, seized the territories up to the 
Krishna, and concluded peace with them in 1778. Next year 
he treacherously captured Chitaldrugand formed battalions 
called the chela, consist ing of the young men of that place 
converted to Islam forcibly and trained as soldiers. 
Shaikh Ayaz, a handsome Nayar captured from Malabar 
and compelled to turn Muslim, was appointed Governor 
of Chitaldrujg. Haidar had a high opinion of his ability 
and advised hint as follows : “ Keep a korla (a kind of 

whip) in your right hand, and that will do you better 
service than pen and ink.” Subsequently Cuddapah was 
seized. Ret urning to Seringapatam Haidar reorganised 
the civil departments, particularly the police department 
" was placed under Shamaiya. In the same year 
(1779) Nana Fadnis succeeded in concluding an alli¬ 
ance with Haidar and Nizam Ali against the British. 

Governors of Madras. Not only was the Madras 
Government during this period enveloped in a moral 
atmosphere characterised as “ pestilential,” but it suffered 
from internal strife and gubernatorial instability. The 
following were the Governors of Fort St. George in 
succession: Pigot (1755-63); Palk (1763-7); Bourchier 
(1767-70); Du Pre (1770-3): Wynch (1773-5; dismissed); 
Pigot again (1775-6; deposed by his Council); Stratton 
(1776-7; suspended); Whitehill (1777-8); Rumbold 
(1778-80 ; dismissed after his return to England): White- 
mil again (1780; suspended); Smith (1780-1); and 
Macartney (1781-5; resigned). Thdevils of the Dual System 
of government were intensified by the character of 
Nawab Muhammad Ali and of those with whom he came 
into contact, official and non-official. The Company’s 
servants, high and low, in Madras found it easy to amass 
fortunes by lending to Nawab Muhammad Ali Walajah, 
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ose indebtedness to private creditors increase 
oiigh the original rate of interest—30 to 36 per C5Tv 
was reduced gradually to 10. Further the Anglo- 
French struggle in the Karnatak had been financed 
by him with the Company’s funds. The Nawab of 
Arcot’s debts became the theme of Burke’s eloquence 
in Parliament later (1785). The worst offender in this 
case was Paul Benfield, called later “ Count Rupee,” 
who held an inferior post in the Company’s service 
in Madras. The Nawab mortgaged his territory to 
his creditors and granted them assignments on the 
revenues of districts. The scandals connected with his 
debts and those which arose from the privileged participa¬ 
tion of the Company’s servants in the inland trade 
of Bengal during the regime of Nawab Mir Kasim are the 
greatest blots on early Anglo-Indian administration. 
Walajah, nominally the independent Nawab of the 
Karnatak, was enabled through his heavy indebtedness 
to the Company’s servants to exercise an unhealthy 
influence on the Madras Government. » 

The Raja of Tanjore. Pratap Singh’s son Tuljaji 
(1763-87) suffered from Walajah’s ambition to seize 
the kingdom of Tanjore. The Raja was charged by 
him with the violation of the treaty of 1762 on account 
of his failure to pay the stipulated tribute. Further, 
he was accused of intriguing with Haidar Ali and 
the Marathas. Two expeditions to Tanjore in 1771 
and 1773 with the help of the Madras Government 
resulted in the Nawab’s acquisition of Tanjore and 
in the imprisonment of the Raja. For three years 
(1773-6), “ the only Muslim interlude in the long history 
of Tanjore,” 1 the revenues of the kingdom were assigned 
by the Nawab to his creditors, Benfield and others, who 
got all they could from the. ryots. Consequently the 
Directors dismissed Governor Wynch and ordered the 
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P of Tanjore to Tuljaji. Pigot came to Madras 
Governor and carried out the policy of his 
by reinstalling the Raja of Tanjore in 1776, in 
spite of the attempts of the Nawab to prevent the 
restoration by bribing the Governor. Paul Benfield put 
forward his claims to 23 lakhs of rupees on the revenues 
of that kingdom, and his contention was supported finally 
by the Council majority. Consequent!} the Governor 
excluded the chief oppositionists from the Council. 
A plot in which the Nawab and Benfield participated led 
to the arrest and imprisonment of Pigot in 1776, and he 
died in the following year. The offenders among the 
councillors were recalled and judicially fined. Benfield 
also was recalled though he was allowed to return to India 
in 1781. These developments illustrate the malefic 
influence on the administration of Madras of the Nawab 
and his notorious creditors. 

Sir Thomas Rumbold Rumbold was a relic of 
ihe period of corruption in Bengal, and his revenue settle¬ 
ment of the Northern Sarkars with the zamindars was 
turned to his personal benefit. In six months he is said 
to have sent home 4j lakhs of rupees, but- the attempt to 
vindicate him is not baseless. The treaty with the Nizam 
m 1766 was amended two years later so as to provide for 
the retention for life of the Guntur Sarkar by his brother 
Basalat Jang and for the reduction in the Company’s 
tribute to the Nizam from 9 to 7 lakhs. But Rumbold 
obtained the Guntur Sarkar from Basalat Jang who had 
employed Frenchmen in his army, and that displeased the 
Nizam who was further offended by the Governor’s con¬ 
tention that the tribute to him should be stopped because 
of bis violation of the treaty of 1768 by entertaining in 
his service the Irenchmen dismissed by his brother. Now 
the Governor-General interfered in this matter, and an 
unseemly quarrel developed between him and Rum¬ 
bold. Guntur was finally restored to Basalat Jana. 
Thus the Governor of Madras gave offence to the Nizam 
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08 HAIDAR BECOMES ANTI -BRITISH 

t a critical moment in the Company’s 
India. 

Haidar’s Grievances. Haidar sincerely desired an 
alliance with the English, but his fundamental grievance 
against the Madras Government was its breach in 1772 of 
the treaty of 1769. He had made futile efforts (1773-8) 
to secure the renewal of the offensive and defensive 
alliance already concluded with the English, who however 
did not concede his vital point. His constant enemy, 
Walajah, exercised much influence on them. At the 
request of the Nawab, the English ministry sent Sir John 
Lindsay who came to Madras in 1770 with independent 
powers and advised an alliance with the Marathas against 
Haidar, who was thus forced into a French alliance 
through Bellecombe, Governor of Pondicherry. The out¬ 
break of war between England and France in 1778 led to 
the capture not only of Chandernagore and Pondicherry, 
after a notable defence of the latter place by Bellecombe, 
but also of Mahe, by the Madras Government in 1779. 
Haidar had been receiving military supplies from Europe 
through Mahe of which, in virtue of his conquest of 
Malabar, he claimed to be the protector. Further, he 
coveted the possession of the Guntur Sarkar and prevented 
the English force from marching through his dominions in 
order to occupy that district. In 1779 Rumfcold- sent the 
German missionary Schwartz (b. 1726-d. 1798, who had 
landed at Tranquebar in 1750 and lived at Tanjore from 
1779 in closest touch with Tuljaji) to Haidar, who gave 
him a respectful welcome, but showed clearly his hostility 
to the English, hjp. wrote to the Madras Government 
emphasising its breach of the treaty of 1769, its indiffer¬ 
ence to his earnestness for peace, its inimical attitude 
towards him, and the treachery of Walajah. In the same 
year (1779) he allied himself with the Marathas and the 
Nizam against the English. In January, 1780, Grey was 
sent to Seringapatam, but Haidar refused to accept the 
proffered presents and treated him “ rather as a spy than 
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£aaor.” But the Madras Government thought 
the inevitable war with Mysore, and owing 
fealth Rumbold left for England practically on 
the eve of the second Mysore war (1780-4), and was 
dismissed in 1781 by the Directors. The charges of 
corruption and oppression and of “ high crimes and 
misdemeanours ” brought against him in Parliament were 
finally withdrawn (1783). Whitehill, the Acting Governor, 
and Sir Hector Munro, the Commander-in-Chief who 
had distinguished himself at Buxar, were not the persons 
to shoulder the weighty responsibility thrown on them by 
Haidar's invasion of the Karnatak (July, 1780). 
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The Second Mysore War: Invasion of the 
Karnatak (1780). The position of the English in India 
was exceedingly critical as they had to deal with a 
combination of enemies—Haidar, the Nizam and the 
Marathas—supported by the French. This was the period 
of the American War of Independence (1775-83); Burgoyne 
surrendered at Saratoga in 1777; France declared war 
against England in 1778, Spain in 1779 and Holland in 
1780; the Northern European powers leagued themselves 
against England; in short, “Britania contra Mundum” 
during 1778-82. Haidar aimed at isolating Madras from 
land and sea—himself desolating the territory from 
Pulicat to Pondicherry and the French operating at sea— 
and descended on the Karnatak with a fury described by 
Burke in his characteristic manner: “A storm of universal 
fire blasted every field, consumed every house, destroyed 
every temple. The miserable inhabitants fleeing from 
their flaming villages, in part were slaughtered; others, 
without regard to sex, to age, to the respect of rank, or 
sacredness of* function—fathers torn from children, hus¬ 
bands from wives—enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, 
and amidst the goading spears of drivers, and the trampling 
of pursuing horses, were swept into captivity in an un¬ 
known and hostile land. Those who were able to evade 
this tempest, fled to the walled cities; but escaping from 
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/e, sword, and exile they fell into the jaws of far 
aidar’s army of 90,000 was well equipped and gt 
by French officers; the spy system was perfect, and the 
efficiently organised commissariat was managed by 
Purnaiya, a Madhva Brahman born at Kunjimedu near 
Chidambaram in 1732 (d. 1812), who was Pinance 
Minister as well and who served the Mysore State 
with remarkable ability continuously down to 1811. Sir 

Hector Munro who had captured Pondicherry in 1778, 
marched to Conjeeveram, and while he was expecting 
Colonel Baillie from Guntur, the latter’s force was 
destroyed at Polilur (Pallur, Pullalur), and he himseli 
severely wounded, by Haidar, who inflicted a great 
disaster on the English (September, 1780). Though 
Munro was near the scene of battle, he did not move and, 
after Baillie’s defeat, hastily returned to Madras. The 
moral effects of the English failure were more serious than 
the material losses. Haidar captured Arcot (November, 
1780), but failed against Wandiwash, which was ably 
defended by Lieutenant Flint. The Madras Government 
made a desperate appeal to Calcutta, and the Governor- 
General sent the Commander-in-Chief Sir Eyre Coote, 
the hero of Wandiwash (1760), to Madras. He started 
his campaign early in 1781 and relieved a number of places 
like Wandiwash. He proceeded to Pondicherry and 
Cuddalore, while Haidar, avoiding a battle, tried to cut 
off supplies to the enemy and plundered the kingdom of 
Tanjore. Many boys were captured and sent to Seiinga- 
patam to receive later the external hondur of Islam. 
Failing in his attack on the fortified temple at 
oi Chidambaram, Coote retired to Porto Novo and won a 
victory there over Haidar (July, 1781), who narrowly 
escaped capture by the English, and his losses were heav) . 
In August there was another engagement at Polilur where 
Baillie had come to grief, but it was indecisive. Coote 
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all hope of a decisive victory over Haidar 
plated resignation of his office, but was 
pgrsnkded against that course by Governor Macartney. 

In September, with a view to relieve Vellore besieged by 
Haidar, Coote fought at Sholinghur and inflicted 
substantial losses on the enemy. The Anglo-Dutch 
war having broken out, Negapatam was captured in 
November by Sir Hector Munro and Colonel Braithwaite 
and Trinconmlee in January, 1782, by Sir Edward Hughes 
who had participated in the capture of Negapatam. In Defeat o 
the following month Colonel Braithwaite vvas thoroughly Braiihwai 
defeated near Kumbhakonam and taken prisoner by Tipu. 


Haidar’s Confession. In spite of Tipu/s achieve¬ 
ment Haidar felt that he was far away from his initial 
objective of expelling the English from South India, on 
account of Coote’s victories and inadequate French 
support to himself. Moreover, the diplomacy of Hastings 
had separated the Nizam and the Marathas from Haidar ; ! 
at any rate the Bhonsle of Nagpur had withdrawn from the' 1 
Maratha Confederacy and Sindhia had concluded a treaty 
with the English promising to bring about peace between 
them and Pooua. Haidar in these circumstances made 
the following confession to Purnaiya : “ I have committed Haidar oj 
a great error. I have purchased a draught of sendhi (an Sea-Powe 
intoxicating drink) at the price of a lac of pagodas. 

Between me and the English there were grounds for 
mutual dissatisfaction, but no sufficient cause for war, and 
1 might have made them my friends in spite of 
Muhammad Ali, the most treacherous of men. The defeat 
of many Baillies and Braithvvaites will not destroy them. 

1 can ruin their resources by land, hut I cannot dry up the 


sea. 


»i 


Suffren vs. Hughes (1782-3). The French 
Admiral Suffren (b. 1729-d. 1788) possessed not only 
genius but also abundant energy, coupled with a tenacity 


L. B. Bowring, Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan (1893), p. 101. 
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ADMIRAL SUFFREN 

4bd resourcefulness which braved all difficulties $ 

, fortunes. He reached the Coromandel coast early 
but found that the political situation had changed. In 
sp : te of his lack of a base on land and the difficulty of 
reinforcements from home reaching him, he conducted a 
brilliant naval campaign and engaged the English Admiral 
Sir Edward Hughes, “ a stout fighter, but without the 
spark of genius,” 1 five times on the Coromandel coast and 
that of Ceylon, in February, April, July, September (1782> 
and June (1783); though fiercely contested all the battles 
were indecisive. But Suffren took Trincomalee in August, 
1782 —his grand achievement. After his fifth engagement, 
Hughes withdrew to Madras, and the English were alarmed 
but soon received news of the conclusion of peace between 
England and France. In this connection it may be 
remembered that on April 12, 1782, the English Admiral 
Rodney defeated De Grasse off the Saints (islands near 
Martinique, West Indies). This victory is usually regarded 
as a decisive one which restored the English command of 
the sea andprestige, though reference is made to “ the 
real indecisiveness of this celebrated battle.” 2 The 
arrival in India of Admiral Sir Richard Bickerton in 
October, 1782, with reinforcements made the English 
position at sea superior to that of the French. Still 
Suffren “ had done as much in proportion to the means 
intrusted to him as any known to history, and had so 
signally illustrated the sphere and influence of naval 

power . 3 He was a very great man . Had he met 

in his lieutenant such ready instruments as Nelson found 
prepared for him, there can be little doubt that Hughes’s 
squadron would have been destroyed while inferior to 
Suffren ’s before reinforcements could have arrived.” 4 
Hughes was a typical Englishman and his opposition to 
Suffren was stubborn. While the latter had no base of 


1 C.HJ V, p. 285. 

2 - 4 Mahan, op. cil., pp. 498, 4J3 Sc 466. 
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/or repair, Hughes derived the necessary support 
ms compatriots in India ; he died in 1794. 

Death of Haidar Ali (1782). The arrival of Suffren 
gave some relief to Haidar who had decided upon with¬ 
drawing from the contest in the Karnatak so that he might 
devote his whole attention to the West coast. Cuddalore 
was captured by Haidar and the French early in April. The 
extraordinary delay of Bussy in reaching India, though he 
had left Europe in November, 1781—he came only in 
April, 1783—, prevented major operations on land. Shortly 
after, Suffren’s second naval battle was fought. Early in 
June an indecisive engagement took place at Ami—the 
last encounter of Haidar with Coote—, and this was 
followed by the destruction of a detachment by the 
former owing to the rashness of a young officer. After the 
third and fourth naval battles of Suffren and Hughes, the 
latter proceeded to Bombay, and Coote had returned to 
Bengal. Reinforcements came under, Bickcrton, but 
Madras was in the grip of a severe famine in October, 
1782.^ In the meantime Tellicherry had been relieved, 
and Colonel Humberstone had defeated Haidar’s general, 
Makhdum Ali, and marched against Palghat. Tipu at¬ 
tempted to checkmate the English advance but was 
defeated at Ponnani (South Malabar) in November. In the 
first week of December Haidar who had been camping 
north of Arcot died of a cancer in his back, near 
Chittoor. His death was kept as a secret, and his dead 
body taken to Kolar, thanks to Purnaiya. Thus Tipu’s 
succession was ensured after the frustration of an attempt 
to enthrone Karim, the second son of Haidar and Tipu’s 
younger brother. 
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HAIDAR’S CHARACTER 
SECTION XII 

THE GREAT ADVENTURER: HIS CHARACTER A: 

^ CONSTRUCTIVE ABILITY 

Character. Though Haidar was illiterate and could 
only write inverted the first letter of his name, he con¬ 
versed eloquently in Hindustani, Kannada, Marathi, Tdugu 
and Tamil. He" was a first-rate soldier and a splendid 
horseman. He wielded with dexterity not only the sword 
but also the gun. He had abundant faith in the whip 
and would challenge the dictum that the pen is mightier 
than the sword. Delinquents including officials and his 
own son Tipu were flogged. He mercilessly destroyed 
vast regions and showed no consideration for the sufferings 
of their inhabitants, though he was kind and liberal to his 
faithful followers. He was however no human fiend 
delighting in torture and other brutalities. He was 
absolutely free from intolerance and indifferent to the 
religious convictions of his supporters and officers, but 
there are recorded instances of forcible conversion and of 
imposition of the external honour of Islam for which 
he was responsible. His gold and copper coins exhibit, 
besides the initial letter of his name, the figures of Siva, 
Parvati and Vishnu. 1 Repossessed a wonderful memory, 
and “ could hear a letter read, dictate orders, and witness 
a theatrical exhibition all at once.” a Though he was a 
man of strong sexuality—his harem consisted of about 
600 women—, he saw to it that it did not interfere with 
his public life. He kept his face clean shaven and loved 
fine dress, pomp and display, but not jewellery. Though 
he knew perfectly well that what he had created would 
be destroyed by Tipu, the father’s affection for the son 
- —1 - 0 f the English was 


was unbounded. Haidar’s hatred 
communicated to his successor. 


1 J. R. Henderson, The Coins of Haidar Ali and Tipi* Sultan 
(1921), p. -4. 

2 Bowring, op. cit p. HO. 
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_uctive Ability. As a general, Haidar showed 

and energy and a great capacity for enduring the 
'of war. He won fame for his rapid movements 
and was a past-master in cavalry tactics. His military 
equipment was adequate and up to date, though in siege- 
warfare his reliance was upon French expertjs*. He 
realised the value of European discipline and gave much 
attention to naval affairs. The success which he achieved 
was richly deserved by his personal qualities. He extended 
the frontiers of Mysore in all directions and infused fresh 
life into the administration, thus producing a contrast to 
tha t preceding his advent to power. The rise of Purnaiya 
reflects credit on Haidar’s capacity for judging character 
and for choosing proper instruments of government. 
Though frequently absent from Seringapatam, he supervised 
the administration at the capital whenever possible and 
exhibited an aptitude for accounts and administrative 
affairs in general. His talents for warfare, politics and 
governance, though exaggerated by French writers, were 
substantial. Himself a product of war, he excelled in 
that element and became the terror of Englishmen. In 
spite of his patent defects—he was a creature of the age 
of anarchy—, his severities and cruelties, “he was a bold, 
an original, and an enterprising commander, skilful in 
tactics and fertile in resources, full of energy and never 
desponding in defeat, .singularly faithful to his engage¬ 

ments and straightforward in his policy towards the 
British.” 1 In short Haidar’s talents were constructive 
Hither-than destructive. 

'Causes of Haidar’s Failure. Haidar’s comparative 
failure against the English during his long and 
tempestuous career vas due to the inadequacy of French 
support, the instability of the anti-British confederacy, and 
*the diplomacy and energy of Warren Hastings. The 
(1 French Government concentrated on America and 
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T1PU CONTINUES THE WAR 


(AT 


•comparatively neglected India, and Bussy earned 
after the fair. “Had it despatched a sufficient army to 
the Coromandel coast when Haidar was operating against 
the Madras forces, there can be little doubt that Fort St. 
George would have fallen, and that the British authority 
would have been supplanted by the French dag/’ 1 In 
March, 1781, Sir Eyre Coote wrote to Calcutta: ‘I have 

frequently declared it to you.as my firm opinion that 

we are altogether unequal to the difficult and dangerous 
contention in which we are now engaged.” 2 

SECTION XIH 

T1PU SULTAN AND MACARTNEY AND THE 
SECOND MYSORE WAR FROM 
1783 TO 1784 

Tipu 5 s Early Career. Tipu, son of Haidar and 
Fakhr-un-Nisa, was born in 1753 at Devanhalh (near 
Bangalore) and named after a fakir of Arcot. He partici¬ 
pated in his father’s first war with the English (1767-9). 
He witnessed the destruction of Baillie’s force and co¬ 
operated with his father in the siege of Arcot (1780). He 
overwhelmed Braithwaite, but was defeated by Humber- 
stone at Ponnani. On receiving news of Haidar’s death, 
Tipu hastened to Kolar, performed the obsequies of his 
father, and assumed the leadership of the main army 
between Arni and Vellore early in January, 1783. In 
spite of Macartney’s suggestion, General Stuart, Coote’s 
successor, did not take advantage of the situation in the 
Karnatak which left the Mysore army without a leader 
for nearly four weeks, with the result that the close of 
the second Mysore war was postponed by more than a year. 

The Second Mysore War (Contd.). An expedition 
under General Mathews from Bombay captured Mangalore 
and shortly after Bednur, which was surrendered in 
February, 1783, by Shaikh Ayaz, a favourite of Haidar, 


1 Ibid., p. 113. 

5 C. H. /., V. p. 269. 
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Tipu, who consequently left the Karnatak and 
to Bednur, which fell in April after a spirited 
tance. The Sultan broke his promise and sent the 
English officers and their men to Seringapatam, where 
they were lodged in dungeons. Early in May Mangalore 
was besieged by Tipu, and Colonel Campbell defended it 
heroically for about eight months. In April Buss}' had 
reached Cuddalore with the help of Suffren, and Sir Eyre 
Coote had died shortly after his return to Madras. In 
June Stuart marched to Cuddalore, aided by the tleet 
under Hughes, and secured a partial success, which was 
followed by the fifth naval battle between the latter and 
Suffren. Though this contest was indecisive like its pre-m 
decessors, the English Admiral was obliged to retreat 
to Madras. Subsequently, though Bussy’s attack on 
Stuart failed, the latter was not sure of his position after 
the departure of the English fleet. Further, Bussy 
obtained reinforcements from the French fleet, and the 
English siege of Cuddalore had not started in reality. 
But the news of the conclusion of peace between England 
and Fiance (Peace of Versailles or Paris, 1783) relieved the 
gloom of Stuart, who however on his return to Madras 
was arrested for insubordination and sent home by 
Macartney. In July the hostilities between the English 
and the French in India ceased. In August Pondicherry 
was restored to the iacter, and Bussy died there two years 
later. In October, 1783, Suffren left India for France. 
Thus the last attempt of the French to succour Haidar 
proved futile as the latter had died before Bussy’s arrival 
in India and as Tipu had abandoned the Karnatak and 
concentrated on the West coast. 
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Treaty of Mangalore (1784). Tipu’s protracted 
siege of Mangalore and the cessation of the French war 
enabled the English to assume the aggressive against him. 
Karur and Dmdigul had been captured by Colonel Lang 
before June, 1783, and in that month. Dharapuram by his 
successor, Colonel Fu liar ton, who seized Palghat and 
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oimbatore in November, but his advance on Se^ 
/i»atam was prevented by the negotiations for peace 
Tipu. In January, 1784, Colonel Campbell was compelled 
b\ circumstances to surrender Mangalore, and hL» high.v 
creditable defence of that place has made him famous— 

“one of the most memorable events of the war.....a 

brighter name is not to be found in the annals of ^ British 
India;” 1 Subsequent to the fall of Mangalore Tipu des¬ 
patched about 30,000 Indian Christians to Mysore and 
converted them to Islam. According to the treaty of 
Mangalore concluded in March, both parties were to^give 
up their conquests and release the prisoners. Though, no 
reference was made to the treaty of Salbai, the treaty 
with Tipu was more or less on the lines of that treaty, 
ripu Posos But he did not set free all his prisoners, and his attitude 
* 3 Victor W as that of the victor. Stories of his ill-treatment of the 
• prisoners and exaggerated and imaginary accounts of the 

insults offered by him to the English deputies who signed 
the peace reached Calcutta. The Governor-General was 
profoundly dissatisfied with the treaty of Mangalore, and 
his attitude towards Macartney was more prejudiced than 
reasonable. 


Macartney (1781-5). Lord Macartney, Governor 
of Madras, was a man of character with definite views. 
He was entirely free from the prevailing vice of the times; 
he did not accept the presents offered by Walajah. 
Macartney thought that the proper solution of the 
Mysore problem was to depose the Sultan and restore 
Hindu rule—a policy carried out later by Wellesley. 
Though the Governor’s internal policy was beneficial, hts 
conduct of foreign policy reflected his unfamilianty 
with Indian conditions, and his negotations with 
Wairan Tipu were defective in some respects. The relations ol 

Hastings Macartney w ith Warren Hastings were not cordial, and the 
u “tney latter is said to have been jealous of him as his own probable 


1 Marshman, op. cit., I, p. 407. 
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In December, 1781, in modification of the 
evjjcm^/ treaty approved by Calcutta, Macartney 
concluded a fresh one with Walajah, who assigned the 
revenues of the Karnatak to the Madras Government for 
five years, keeping one-sixth for himself, and this step was 
taken in order to augment the resources for the conduct 
of the second Mysore war. The arrangement was 
beneficial, but in 1783 Hastings changed his policy 
against the wishes of the Governor of Madras. In 1785 
the home authorities cancelled the assignment, and 
Macartney resigned (four months after the departure of 
Hastings from India) because he regarded the assignment 
as indispensable to good government in the Karnatak. 
The relations between him and the Governor-General 
brought out the, imperfections of the Regulating Act, 
which did not demarcate clearly the respective spheres 
of Calcutta and Madras. After reaching home Macartney 
declined the offer of the Governor-Generalship of Fort 
William early in 1786, and a few months later was 
severely wounded in a duel with General Stuart, who 
challenged him to fight it because of their hostilities in 
India. Subsequently Macartney played a distinguished 
part in the affairs of his country and died in 1806 at the 
age of 69. 
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SECTION XIV 

FAIZULLAH KHAN OF RAMPUR <1780 1) 

Faizullah Khan of Ram pur (the sediment left after 
the destruction of the Rohilla power in 1774) was a 
capable administrator who brought back his dominions to 
a flourishing condition. According to the treaty of that 
year, his troops should not exceed 5,000, of which he, at 
his discretion, was to send 2,000 or 3,000 to the Nawab- 
Vizier when at war. In 1778 Faizullah Khan who had Hastings 
confidence in the English but not in the ruler of Oudh h 

and who had obtained their ratification of that treaty, Kxin* 
showed his gratitude by sending 2,000 horse to them on 



misr*y 



ife outbreak of the French war. In November, 1 
rover nor-General wrote to Asaf-ud-daulah to requ; 


FAIZUIXAH KHAN 



horse from that Rohilla chief, who replied that the treaty 
obliged him to supply only 2,000 or 3,000 troops and that 
he would send 2.000 horse and 1,000 foot. Immediately 
Warren Hastings concluded most unfairly that baizul a 
Khan had violated the treaty. Tn March, 1781, the 
Governor-General reduced his demand to 3,000 horse, hut 
the Khan could not go further than his original promise. 
Consequently Hastings permitted the Nawab-Vmer to 
deprive the* Rohilla of his territory on the groundlot his 
breach of the treaty, but said in the Council that by 
interpreting the treaty literally Fai^ullah Khan had sho\\- 
ed unfriendliness rather than infidelity. Anyhow, early in 
1782, Hastings saw to it that the penalisation of the 
Khan was postponed. Subsequently the Directors viewed 
i the whole transaction with strong disfavour. 1 bis epi^ot e 
i brings out the mentality of Hastings when the pressure of 
J war obliged him to find out resources to finance it. 
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SECTION XV 

CHAIT SINGH OF BENARES (1781) 


Raja Chait Singh, son of Raja Balwant Singh 
(d. 17701, came under the Company in virtue of the treaty 
of Fyzabad (1775). Though it was concluded by the 
Council majority in the teeth of the Governor-General * 
opposition, it was at the latter’s instance that Chait Singh 
obtained an independent authority on condition of an 
annual payment of 22£ lakhs of rupees and nothing 
beyond that. In 1778 the Governor-General-in-Council 
War asked him to pay, besides his tribute, a war subsidy of 
Subsidy fi V e i a khs of rupees, which he paid. In the following 
Demanded yearj threats were necessary to "make him pay the same 
amount, and at the same time he pointed out that heuvas 
hound to make only the regular annual payment. I bis 
was interpreted as contumacy, and two battalion-) ot 
soldiers entered Benares, and besides the subsidy, Chait 
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to pay the expenses of that force—Rs, 20,000. 
sent a conciliatory message to the Governor- 
along with a present of two tlakhs of rupees, 
which he accepted after some days' hesitation, because he 
wanted money to despatch an expedition. The poor Raja 
thought that he had saved three lakhs by a gift of two 
lakhs, but Hastings soon demanded the subsidy of five 
lakhs, which also was paid. Immediately after, a fresh 
demand of 2,000 horse, subsequently reduced to 1,000, 
was made, and Chait Singh informed the Governor- 
General that 500 horse and 500 foot had been got ready, 
but received no reply. Still Hastings unjustly concluded 
that his orders had been disobeyed and resolved to impose 
a fine of 50 lakhs of rupees on the Raja for contumacy, 
“ to draw from his guilt the means of relief to the 

Company's distress,.to make him pay largely for his 

pardon, or to exact a severe vengeance for his past 
delinquency ” (Warren Hastings). He left Calcutta for 
Benares (July, 1781), and without minding his abject 
appeal for pardon, arrested him, and his soldiers, without 
brooking the insult to their master, butchered a company 
of British sepoys and their officers guarding the Raja, 
who escaped during the conflict (August). Hastings fled 
to Chunar and put down the surging anarchy with 
remarkable coolness and resourcefulness. Major Topham's 
services were requisitioned, and the insurrection was 
put down. Chait Singh who had fled to Gwalior, where 
: he lived till his death in 1810, was superseded by his 
; nephew, Mahip Narayan, 19 years old, as Raja of Benares 
^September, 1781). His tribute was increased to 40 
lakhs, which however was not realised in the near future 
as the policy of Hastings towards Chait Singh had reduced 
Benares to such misery that it was long before it recovered 
fxonythat state. 

Criticism. Burke stigmatises the conduct of Hastings 
as follows : “ As long £3 truth remains, as long as figures 

stand, as long as two and two make four, as long as there 
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CHAIT SINGH 

mathematical and arithmetical demonstration, 
shall his cruelty, rage, ravage, and oppression 
evident to an astonished posterity.'' 1 The great orator 
charged Hastings with all the consequences of the 
rebellion provoked by him: “We charge him with the 

blood of every man that was shed in that place.We 

call him murderer in the largest and fullest sense of the 
word, because he was the cause of the murder of our 
English officers and sepoys.” 2 The legality, morality and 
Hastings expediency of the Benares transaction reflect on^ the 
character and policy of Hastings. Though (.hait Singh 
was only a zamindar, he enjoyed an exceptional status, 
thanks to the attitude of Hastings towards him in 
1775. If he were an ordinary zamindar, why were 
not the other zamindars under the Company asked 
to make extraordinary payments like Chait Singh ? 
Further, he had been assured in that year that he was to 
pay only the tegular tribute. It is said that the dangerous 
situation of the Company in India justified the 
special demands on the Raja. In any case he obtained 
no decent treatment from Hastings, who had been wroth 
with him for his attempt to secure the favour of Clave¬ 
ring on his temporary assumption of the Governor-General¬ 
ship in 1777. In placing burdens, one after another, on 
the Raja and in accepting a gift of two lakhs unconstitu- 
tionaUy and unscrupulously, Hastings showed that he was 
pulous and devoid of the milk of human kindness. His hard-hearted- 
Hcartless wag f u [iy revealed when he resolved to impose on 

Chait Singh a fine of 50 lakhs, which however was not 
actually inflicted but only contemplated. 3 His arrest and 
confinement provoked the Benares rebellion. “Hastings 
must bear the blame of having provoked the insurrection 
at Benares.” 4 The theory of the Raja’s premeditated 
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1 & 2 Burkes Works, VIII, pp. 52-3 & 40. 
5 C. C. Davies, op. cit., p. 14?. 

4 Lyall, op. cit,, p. 126. 
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inconsistent with the Governor - General’s 
to Benares without an adequate force. H- 
was caught in the net of his impolitic measures, though he 
extricated himself from the awkward and dangerous situa¬ 
tion of his own creation. Finally the financial object of 
his proceedings was not fulfilled, and the enhanced tribute 
was realised only in the long run. Chait Singh and 
Benares were buried in misery, which was intensified by 
famine. The Governor-General was no gainer by his rash, 
imprudent and heartless policy. “ No sane person can 
deny that Hastings’s treatment of the unfortunate raja was 
merciless and vindictive.” 1 It was the Chait Singh affair 
that influenced the House of Commons later in favour of 
the impeachment of Hastings, and his failure to get money 
from Benares led him into another shady transaction in¬ 
volving the Begams of Oudh. In his dealings with Chait 
Singh the Governor-General exhibited his weaknesses as a 
man and as a statesman. It may be noted in passing that 
there is a Sanskrit champu on the life of Maharaja Cheta 
Simha or Chait Singh. 

SECTION XVI 

THE BEGAMS OF FYZABAD (1782) 


Bahu Begam and Burra Begam, mother and grand¬ 
mother of Asaf-nd-daulah, referred to as the Begams of 
Oudh, came into possession of a large treasure at 
Fyzabad worth about two crores of rupees and extensive 
jaghirs on the death in 1775 of Asaf-ud-daulah’s father 
Shuja-ud-daulah, who had the highest regard for those 
princesses, his wife and his mother respectively, and who 
had bequeathed by will all that property to them. In the 
same year Asaf-ud-daulah^ who regarded all that wealth as 
his by right, secured from his mother, Bahu Begam, 
30 lakhs of rupees besides the 25 lakhs already obtained, 
the Company and himself guaranteeing her that no 
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farther demands would be made in future. The gull 
..as given by the Council majority in spite 
opposition of the Governor-General, who however 
approved of it in 1778. In 1781 the Nawab-Vizier met 
Hastings at Chunar and presented him with 10 lakhs of 
rupees, and subsequently the latter requested the Directors 
to allow him to divert that amount to his own use 
Treaty of *and received a refusal. In September the treaty of 
CHunar Q lunar was concluded with a view to reform the adminis¬ 
tration of Oudh and improve its finances; it authorised the 
Nawab-Vizier to resume any jaghirs if such a step was 
necessary. Asaf-ud-daulah, at the instance of Resident 
Middleron, sought the Company’s permission to seize the 
jaghirs and treasures of the Begams so that he might 
clear off his dues to it. Hastings accordingly withdrew 
the guarantee given to them, on the ground of their 
complicity in the Chait Singh affair. But the Nawab- 
Vizier showed great disinclination to carry out the 
spoliation of the Begams. Consequently Hastings pressed 
ill-treat- him to adopt the course agreed upon and was even 
went of the prepared to go to Oudh if necessary. In January, 1782, 
Bsgatns the Nawab and the Resident proceeded to Fyzabad with 
troops and occupied the palace of the Begams; their 
movements were restrained and their two eunuch-ministers 
were imprisoned and compelled to surrender the treasure. 
Coercive methods were employed, and the eunuchs were 
chained and starved, but it is not certain that they were 
tortured. On the ground that the coercion of the Begams 
was not proceeding satisfactorily, Middleton s place as 
Resident was taken by Bristow. In December the 
eunuchs were set free after much of the treasure had been 
secured. Th e jaghirs were resumed, but finally restored 
to the Begams in 1784, in accordance with the orders of 
the Directors who had disapproved of the proceedings 
against them. 

Burke on Cxiticism. “My lords, if there is a spark of rnan- 
hood, if there is dn yonr breasts the least feeling of our 
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humanity, and especially for the sufferings and 
of that part of human nature which is made by 
5uliar constitution more quick and sensible,—if, I 
say, there is a trace of this in yom breasts, if you are yet 
alive to such feelings, it is impossible that you should not 
join with the Commons of Great Britain in feeling the 
utmost degree of indignation against the man who was 
the guilty cause of this accumulated distress” (Burke). 1 The 
Begams could, according to Muslim law, claim only a 
fraction of Shuja-ud-daulah’s private property—his widow 
one-eighth (besides her unpaid dower—in this case a 
substantial amount) and his mother one-sixth. But his 
private property was not kept separate from public funds, 
and he was indebted to the Company. Further, the will 
in question was not produced. In these circumstances 
the financial needs of the State could not be neglected. 
'But the guarantee of 1775 stood in the way, and its with¬ 
drawal by Hastings on the ground of the Begams’ alleged 
role in the rebellion of Chait Singh is unfair, because the 
charge seems to be an after-thought. If the charge were 
well founded, they might have been asked to answer it. 
The Lucknow affidavits upon which it is largely based 
are concerned mainly with the Chait Singh affair, and in 
them the Begams are “ referred to slightly and inciden¬ 
tally,” 3 and hence the value of those documents is nil in 
the present case. Moreover, they mention the Nawab as 
well, and this inconvenient point was ignored by the 
Governor-General, The affidavits, 43 in number, were 
taken by Impey during his judicial tour at the instance of 
Hastings. The two met, and in order to enable the 
Governor-General to produce a documented narrative of 
the recent happenings at Benares, Impey who proposed 
verification by affidavits proceeded -to Lucknow and took 
the affidavits or written statements sworn by deponents. 
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!Fhus he acted in a non-judicial capacity in order tc 

the Governor-General. “ The verification.didlld 

no good and Impey much harm, for an English Chief 
Justice surely travels out of his way when he goes about a 
foreign country taking affidavits in support of the Governor- 
General’s political escapades. ...Impey might have thought 
twice before allowing himself to be persuaded into officia¬ 
ting upon this strange mission, or into giving his legal coun¬ 
tenance to raids upon the Begums’ money-bags. ..In pulling 
the chestnuts out of the fire for Hastings he frequently burn¬ 
ed his own fingers. ’ 1 The Nawab-Vizier’s gift of ten lakhs 
to Hastings was in reality a bribe to persuade him to under¬ 
take the coercion of the Begams, and his request to the 
Directors to allow that amount as a gratuity to him 
reveals the mind of a man occupying a high position and 
drawing a substantial salary besides allowances^ More¬ 
over, such gifts, “ the donations of misery to power, the 
gifts of wretchedness to the oppressors” (Burke), 2 were 
definitely and unreservedly prohibited by the Regulating 
Act. In the spoliation of the Begams the Nawab-Vizier 
played a passive part, but the financial needs of the 
Governor-General made him the active participant in a 
shady transaction, “ a sordid, shabby and sorry business.” s 
There may be difference of opinion regarding the resump¬ 
tion of the jaghirs of the Begams, the acquisition of their 
treasure, and the. cancellation of the English guarantee, but 
4 'the employment of personal severities under the superin¬ 
tendence of British officers, in order to extract money from 
women and eunuchs, is an ignoble kind of undertaking; 
and it is impossible not to adjudge serious blame to 
? Hastings for having taken a prominent part in such a 

business..to push him (the Nawab-Vizier) on and 

actively assist in measures of coercion against womeh 
and eunuchs was conduct unworthy and indefensible.” 4 


1 Lyall, op, cit., p. 134. 

2 & * C. H. V, pp. 303 & 302. 4 Lyall, op. cit., pp. 136-7. 
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W / ') SECTION XVII 

PARLIAMENTARY ACTIVITY FROM 1781 AND 
PITT’S INDIA ACT, 1781 



The Act of 1781. In 1781 two Committees—a Committees 
Select Committee on Indian judicial administration and a 
Secret Committee on the Mysore war presided over by 
Edmund Burke and Henry Dundas respectively—made a 
searching investigation of Indian affairs and produced a 
crop of reports containing valuable data. The Act of Reform of 
1781 reformed the Supreme Court at Calcutta in the court 
light of the conflicts between it and the Council, 
generally supporting the contentions of the latter. The 
Court was to have jurisdiction over all inhabitants 
of Calcutta, but in the case of Hindus and Muslims 
their respective laws should be applied in deciding 
questions of inheritance, etc. It was to have no jurisdic¬ 
tion over the Governor-General and Council acting in 
their public capacity,* or in questions of revenue, or over 
zamindars and others, or over the Company's judicial 
officers and others. Further, the Governor-General-in- 
Council was to exercise appellate jurisdiction over the 
provincial courts. Thus, though the Act endorsed the 
Council's point of view in its late struggle with the 
Court, it decided against the fusion of the Company’s 
courts and the Supreme Court contemplated by Has¬ 
tings when Impey was appointed to the presidency of 
the Sadr Diwani Adalat. Moreover, the provision in the 
previous Act regarding registration in the Supreme Court 
of the regulations framed by the Governor-General- 
jn*Council was abolished. Henceforth legislation was to “^Legis-^ 
be by the executive authority, subject only to approval lation 
by the King-in-Council. This i§ important from the 
point of view of Indian legislation, and enabled the 
growth of “ the Regulations of Bengal.” Thus the defects 
of the Regulating Act of 1773 were remedied to some 
extent. 






FOX CONDEMNS HASTINGS 

Fox’s India Bill (1783). The resolutions oT^ 
Dundas, as many as 45, condemned the Anglo- 
administration (1782). The attempt to hit Rumbold and 
Whitehill who had been Governors of Madras and to 
recall Hastings and Hornby failed ultimately ; the 
Governor-General was the favourite of the Proprietors, 
But Impey was recalled. The Company’s application for 
financial relief provided the opportunity for the re¬ 
formation cf its government (1783), as the Regulating Act 
had “ neither given the state a definite control over the , 
Company, nor the directors a definite control over their \ 
servants, nor the governor-general a definite control over 
his council, nor the Calcutta Presidency a definite control 
over Madras and Bombay.” 1 The bill of Dundas to make 
the Governor-General all powerful did not proceed beyond 
the stage of introduction. The coalition ministry of Fox 
ARevolu- and North introduced an India Bill, which proposed to 
Hon*.*y abolish the Courts of Proprietors and Directors and to 

vest the control of Indian administration and the exercise 
of patronage in a new body consisting of seven Commis¬ 
sioners or Directors, while a subordinate body of nine 
Assistant Directors chosen from the major proprietors was 
to look after the details of commerce. This revolutionary 
bill emphasised the control of the vState over the Company; 
the Commissioners with absolute powers were to be named 
in the Act, and a vacancy was to be filled by the Crown. 
Charles Fox condemned the existing system of 
Indian government as a unique despotism and described 

Warren Hastings as follows : “ The Indian people . 

groan under the scourge, the extortion, and the 
massacre, of a cruel and desperate man, whom in 
my conscience and from my heart I detest and 
execrate.” 3 Burke supported the bill, and made one of 
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means, effectual to preserve India from 
is a guard to preserve the British constitution 
worst corruption.” 3 His description of the 
Company’s servants is a classic: “Animated with all the 
avarice of age, and all the impetuosity of youth, they roll 
in one after another; wave after wave; and there is nothing 
before the eyes of the natives but an endless, hopeless, 
prospect of new flights of birds of prey and passage, with 
appetites continually renewing for a food that is 

f continually wasting.Their prey is lodged in England; 

f and the cries of India are given to seas and winds, to be 
j blown about in every breaking-up of the monsoon, over 
* a remote and unhearing ocean.” 2 William Pitt 
opposed the bill which, after its successful career in the 
Commons, was thrown out by the Lords owing to the 
intervention of George III, who made it known that lie 
would treat all those who voted for the bill as his 
enemies. The Coalition ministry was expelled by the 
King. 
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Pitt's* India Act, 1784. Pift became Prime Minister 
and introduced his bill in January, 1784. Reintroduced 
in the new Parliament, it was passed in August. As 
regards the Horne government of the Company, the Act 
established a Board of six members, called Commission¬ 
ers for the Affairs of India” (the Board of Control), 
consisting of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a Secretary 
of State and four other Privy Councillors, appointed by 
the Crown and holding office without salary during 
I pleasure. It was to control all matters of policy and 
t could act with the Committee of Secrecy consisting of 
not more than three (generally two) members of the Court 
of Directors. The Proprietors lost their power to 
override the proceedings of the Directors supported by the 
Board of Control. With regard to the Company’s Councils 
government in India, the Governor-General's Council was 


The Indian 
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) PITT’S INDIA ACT 

yo consist only of three members including the CoimnaJ 
in-Chief, and the Governor-General’s special power 
consisted only in his possession of a casting vote. The 
Governors’ Councils were remodelled on the same lines. 
The Governor-General, Governors, Councillors, etc., were 
to be appointed by the Directors and might be recalled by 
the latter or by the King. The Directors were to control 
the military and political operations of the Governor- 
General-in-Gouncil, and the latter’s control over Madras 
and Bombay was to extend to their relations with Indian 
powers, war, peace, and the revenues and forces of those 
Presidencies during periods of war. The policy of non- 
annexation was laid down as the objective. 

^Criticiam. The Act represents a compromise 
between the bills of Dundas and Fox and avoids the chief 
objections to that of the latter and to the Regulating Act. 
Pitt retained as much of the old arrangements as possible 
and made the Act acceptable to the Company by leaving 
its patronage intact and also the right of recalling its 
servants, “ The double government [of the Crown and 
the Company] established by Pitt’s Act of 1784 with its 
cumbrous and dilatory procedure and its elaborate system 
of checks and counter-checks, though modified in details, 
remained substantially in force until 1858.” 1 The 
control of the State established over the Company was 
real and effective. The powers of the Board of Control 
were exercised virtually by the Senior Commissioner (other 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Secretary 
of State) who was referred to as the President of the 
Board and who wa- in reality the Secretary of State for 
India though nominally his office came into existence only 
in 1858. Though the Directors were subordinate to the 
Board, their powers were large since they initiated policy 
and since the powers of control and veto of the Board 
could not be constantly used, so much 'so that ordinarily 


1 libert, op. cit.s p. 66. 
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le/ government of the Company was identified 
Court of Directors. Moreover, the Directors 
retained “ all the trappings of greatness, their grand 
house, their magnificent banquets, and their vast patro¬ 
nage; they were still the grandest corporation in the 
grandest city of the world.” 1 The policy of non¬ 
annexation laid down in the Act was futile. The inde¬ 
pendence of Madras and Bombay could be curtailed only 
to a limited extent owing chiefly to the difficulties of 
communication. Lastly, the government of the three 
Presidencies in India remained a government by Council 
majority, and the power to override it was granted to the 
Governor-General and Governors only in 1786 and 1793 
respectively. 


SECTION XVIII 

LAST YEARS OF HASTINGS IN INDIA (1780-5) 

The Governor-General and his Council. Accor¬ 
ding to the Regulating Act, Hastings was to be Governor- 
General for five years, and the new government began 
to function in October, 1774. Therefore his period of 
office came to an end in 1779, from which year he was 
re-appointed annually till his resignation in 1785. After 
the departure of Francis in 1780, the Governor-General's 
colleagues were Wheler and Coote, and the latter was 
ope rating against Haidar in the Karnatak during 1781-2. 
Wheler supported Hastings, and the advent of Macpher- 
son and Stables in September, 1781, and November, 1782, 
respectively did not affect the full freedom of action of 
the Governor-General, who consequently pursued his 
questionable policy towards Chait Singh and the Begams 
of Oudh. But subsequently Hastings w'as confronted to 
some extent with the u underhand obstructiveness ” of 
Macpherson and Stables which affected him even more 
than the open hostility of Clavering. But the fury of 
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ranch and Clavering had disappeared. Am? 
^leagues of Hastings, Francis and Harwell aloi* 
men of ability, and the others were mediocrities. Though 
the Governor-General secured the loyal co-operation of 
some of them, he was not remarkable for getting on well 
with his colleagues. In short, his domineering attitude was 
unsuited to real co-operative work. During his regime he 
icame into conflict not only with his councillors but also 
; with Impey, Macartney, etc. 

Land Revenue Administration. As regards the 
land settlement, we have seen the quinquennial and 
annual systems. Before 1772 the land revenue adminis¬ 
tration was groping in the dark, and during the regime of 
Hastings centralisation was steadily pushed forward. In 
1781 the provincial couhcils were abolished, and their 
powers were transferred to the Committee of Revenue at 
Calcutta consisting of David Anderson, John Shore and 
two other members, assisted by an Indian Diwan, Gar.ga 
Govind Singh. The Collectors of Districts neither settled 
the land revenue nor collected it. The zamindars were 
induced to pay it into the treasury at Calcutta. The 
experiment of 1781 was a failure. Ganga Govind Singh 
is described by Burke as the “most atrocious and wicked 
instrument of the most atrocious and wicked tyranny’* 
the orator described his fiendish treatment of the ryots, 
and Mrs. Sheridan fainted. Though Hastings selected 
some of the best men for administering the land revenue, 
his experiments were not successful. He showed no real 
capacity in this field of administration, and “it is not too 
much to say that in this respect his achievements compare 
unfavourably with those of” 2 Muhammad Raza Khan. 
Decentralisation was the key-note of the scheme of 1/86 
completed bj' Shore more than a year after the departure 
of Hastings from India. 


1 Burke’s Works , VIII, p. 355. 
*C.V,p. 431. 
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Troubles and Anxieties of Hastings. The' 
itarv scrutiny of Indian affairs resulted in th 
^nation of the administration of Hastings, who was 
not recalled in 1782 because the Proprietors threw' out the 
resolution of the Directors. In 1783 Fox censured 
Hastings; Burke attacked him again in the following year 
when Pitt’s India Bill was discussed in the House of 
Commons. Moreover, the Directors disapproved of his 
policy towards Chait Singh and the Begams of Oudlu 
Though Hastings was satisfied with the treaty of Salbai 
(1782), he described the treaty of Mangalore (1784) as a 
“humiliating pacification,” and was troubled at the conduct 
of Macartney. Most painful of all was the illness of the 
second Mrs. Hastings, who left for England early in 1784. 
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Hastings 

Con- 


Lucknow and Benares and the Resignation of 

Hastings. The treaty of Chunar was concluded ift 
September, 1781. Hastings wrote to Macpherson on 
December 12 : “ Lucknow was a sink of iniquity. It was 

the school of rapacity. What will you say of beardless Lucknow, 
boys rejecting with indignation the offer of monthly Si . nk 
gratuities of 3,000 and 5,000 rupees? What will you think nit * ui 
of clerks in office clamouring for principalities, threatening 
those who hesitated to gratify their wants with the 
vengeance of patronage, and in the confidence of exhaust¬ 
less resources gambling away two lakhs of rupees at a 
sitting, and grumbling that their merits were not attended 
to? What will you think of men receiving the wages of 
service from the Nawab and disclaiming his right to 
command it ; and what of a city filled with as many 
independent and absolute sovereignties as there are 
Englishmen in it ?” 1 In 1782 Bristow was again Resident Bristow 
at Lucknow, but soon became “ the uncrowned King of 
Oudh ” to the great dissatisfaction of the Nawab-Vizier, 
and the dues to the Company remained unrealised. 

Hastings decided upon abolishing the Residency and 


1 C. C. Davies, op. ett p, 155. 








CONDITION OF BENARES 


aking the Nawab-Vizier and his minister 
^T^^responsible for the moneys due to the Company, 

for Lucknow in February, 1784, the month subsequent to 
the recall of Bristow ; the new policy was carried out, but 
its success was not of long duration. In the place of the 
Resident, there was the Govei nor General’s agent, who 
interfered in the internal affairs of Oudh—contrary to the 
new policy—and whose establishment was more costly 
than the Residency had been and therefore more 
prejudicial to the financial improvement of Oudh. The 
plan of Hastings at this time to support the Mughal 
Emperor so that he might become a tool in the Company’s 
.mperoi j )an( j s was opposed by the Council. The Governor- 
General’s attempt to improve the condition of Benares 
was a failure because the Resident there enjoyed a salary 
of Rs. 12,000 a year, an extra income of four lakhs, and 
other perquisites. In November Hastings returned to 
Calcutta. He was much disappointed with Pitt’s Act, 
and regarded the Prime Minister’s speech condemning the 
policy of the Bengal Government as a personal attack on 
himself. He left India in February, 1785. 

SECTION XIX 

THE GRAND INQUEST 


Condition 

of 

Benares 


Charges against Hastings. Hastings reached 
England in June, 1785. His initial impressions of the 
attitude of the public towards him beiied the reality, and 
tiis optimism was based on his expectation of support from 
the King and his ministers and on the solidity of the 
services he had rendered to his country as Governor- 
General of Fort William. But Burke, Fox and Francis 
were trying their level best to bring the case against 
Hastings before Parliament. Early in 1786 Major Scott, 
the agent of Hastings, drew the attention of Burke to his 
promise of formulating charges against the ex-Governor- 
General, and some believe that, but for that challenge, his 
prosecution might not have been launched. Between 
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k id May 5 Burke brought forward 22 charges, 
1 and 2 Hastings committed a tactical blunder in 
reading a long defence, defective in presentation and 
lacking in modesty, which was a thorough vindication of 
his actions regarded by him as creditable, not culpable. 
The most important of the charges against Hastings 
related to the Rohilla war, the treatment of Chait Singh, 
and the spoliation of the Begams of Oudh; the other 
charges were concerned with the foreign and internal 
policy of Hastings and his corrupt practices:—the sale of 
Kora and Allahabad, British interference in the internal 
affairs of Oudh and its miserable condition, the Maratha 
war, the land revenue administration of Bengal, the treat¬ 
ment of Muhammad Raza Khan and Faizuliah Khan, etc. 
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Debate in the House of Commons. On June 1, 
1786. Burke opened the debate in the House of Commons 
Oj the charge that Hastings “hired British soldiers for the 
purpose of extirpating the innocent and helpless people 
inhabiting Rohilkhand,” and it was rejected by the 
Commons on the ground that the Directors had not 
condemned the Rohilla war and that the re-appointment of 
Hastings subsequently amounted to an approval of his 
policy, however objectionable it might have been. The 
motion relating to the scandalous treatment of Chait Singh 
was moved on June 13 by Fox, whose powerful and 
remarkable speech emphasised the independent status of 
that Raja. Pitt contended that he was subordinate to 
the Company and therefore bound to help it in 
emergencies, but the fine of 50 lakhs of rupees was too 
heavy and unreasonable. The motion was carried, and 
the impeachment of Hastings was a foregone conclusion. 
On February 7, 1787, the charge of despoiling the Begams 
of Oudh was brought forward by Sheridan whose 
matchless eloquence, “the greatest effort of oratory in 
ancient and modern times,” 1 kept the House spell-bound 


1 Marshman, op. cit., I, p. 425. 
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six hours. On the following day Pitt spoke __ 

r<^Hastings and condemned the seizure of the Fyzabad 
treasure but not the resumption of the jaghirs The 
charge was accepted by the House of Commons, which 
decided in May to impeach Warren Hastings, and the 
Decision art * c * es impeachment were presented at the bar of the 
Xmpeaoh ^ ouse of Lords, He was arrested and released on baih 
A Committee of Impeachment was appointed, and 
it consisted of 20 Managers including Burke, Fox 
Sheridan and Sir Gilbert Elliot (later Lord Minto), 
but excluding Francis, “the prime mover of the whole 
affair.” 


Impeachment (1788-95), Impeachment is the 
prosecution of peers and commoners by the House of 
Commons before the House of Lords, which in its judicial 
capacity tries cases of impeachment; this was a weapon 
which loomed large in England in the 17th century and 
was wielded by popular leaders in their constitutional 
fight with monarchy, but it became antiquated in 
a«tincs the . followin g century which witnessed the evolution of 
cabinet government. 1 he trial of Warren Hastings was 
held in Westminster Hall as the Lords would not allow 
the use of their own chamber; it commenced in 
February, 1788; Lord Chancellor Thurlow who had been 
a fellow-pupil of Hastings at Westminster school pre¬ 
sided ; Hastings was defended by eminent lawyers— 
Edward Law, Plumer and Dallas. Of the 22 original 
charges, the two relating to the Rohilla and Maratha wars 
* had been re J ected hy.the Commons; the remaining 20 
p were now brought against Hastings. Macaulay describes 
the scene of impeachment in his characteristic fashion: 

* AM the talents and all the accomplishments which are 
developed by liberty and civilisation were now displayed, 
with every advantage that could be derived both from 
co-operation and from contrast*.... .There were gathered 
together, from all parts of a great, free, enlightened, and 
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f' :j empire, grace and female loveliness, wit anci 
/the representatives of every science and of every 
lere the historian of the Roman Empire [Gibbon] 
thought of the days when Cicero pleaded the cause of 
Sicily against Verres [the notorious Roman pro-consul of 
Sicily].” 1 

Burke s Opening Speech. The opening speech of 
Burke (b. 1729-d. 1797) took four days to deliver, and its 
transcendental force and torrential eloquence made Has¬ 
tings himself believe for a brief half-hour that he mighf be ® urkoV 
really guilty: “ My lords, the business of this day is not Elo * uonc 

the business of this man— it is not solely whethe the 
prisoner at the bar be found innocent or guilty; but 
whether millions of mankind shall be made miserable or Hastings, 

“PP£ . We charge this offender . with no offences G ^.“l o! 

that have not their root in avarice, rapacity, pride, Iniquity 
1 nsolence, ferocity, treachery, cruelty, malignity of temper; 
in snort, in nothing that does not argue a total extinction 
o all moral principles, that does not manifest an inveterate 
blackness of heart, dyed in grain with malice, vitiated, 

j corrupted, gangrened to the very core. 2 . . We have 

brought before you the chief of the tribe, the head of the 
■whole body of eastern offenders; a captain-general of 
iniquity, under whom all the fraud, all the peculation, all 
: the tyranny, m India, are embodied, disciplined, arrayed, 

a no paid. . Warren Hastings has not left substance 

enough in India to nourish such another delinquent. 4 . Burk. 

It is with confidence that, ordered by the Commons I I £l pa * cha 
impeach Warren Hastings Esq., of high crimes and mis- H “ tin9S 
demeanour s. I impeach him in the name of the Commons 
ot Great Britain m parliament assembled, whose parlia¬ 
mentary trust he has betrayed. I impeach him in the 
name ot all the Commons of Great Britain, whose national 
character he has dishonoured. I impeach him in the name 
of^the people in India, whose laws, rights, and liberties he 


1 Macaulay, cit pp. 472-3. 

Burke's Works, VII. pp. 9, 14, 15 Sc 229. 
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fiAs subverted, whose properties he has destroys 
Country he has laid waste and desolate. I impea 
" ,v ‘'^in the name and by virtue of those eternal laws of justice 
which he has violated. 1 impeach him in the name of 



cruelly outraged, 
in every age, rank. 


Sheridan’s 

Parlor- 


human nature itself, which he has 
injured and oppressed in both sexes, 
situation, and condition of life. ’ 1 

Painfully Slow Trial. The extravagance of Burke 
was not imitated by Fox, who dealt with the Chait Singh 
affair. Next came Sheridan whose speech on the spoliation 
ounce of the Begams attracted a large audience, and a ticket of 
admission was sold for 50 guineas. “ Step by step, during 
four stirring days, the drama of a stupendous crime was 
unrolled like a Shakespearean tragedy before the asto¬ 
nished eyes of an eager and delighted audience. Even 

Shakespeare would not have been ashamed to admit 
authorship of some of his (Sheridan’s) passages.” 2 At the 
end of his performance Sheridan was embraced with 
delight and admiration by Burke. The trial proceeded 
slowly owing to the inherent difficulties of managing the 
enibarassing mass of evidence, the lack of technical skill 
on the part of the Managers of the Impeachment, and 
the examination of witnesses, and during seven years 
the court sat on the whole only for 148 days In 1789, 
in connection with the charge of corruption, Burke 
observed that Hastings “could not so much as dine 
without creating a famine.” The slow progress of the 
impeachment was distasteful to the defence in particular, 
but the prosecution w ; as not to blame. In 1790 box made 
another splendid speech on the maladministration and 
corruption of Hastings. In 1791 the case for the prose- 
•he Answer cution came to an end. The answer of Hastings 
•* Hastings emphasised the propriety of his actions at Benares and 
Fyzabad and concluded with the observation : ‘ I gate 


'Ibid., p. 231. 

* A. M. Davies, op. ett p. 439. 
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ynd you have rewarded me with confiscation, 
fnd a life of impeachment.” In 1792 Law vindi- 
caWF-tne character and administration of Hastings by 
stressing his ability and honesty, and continued his defence 
to the following year, in the course of which Lord Thur- 
low was succeeded by Lord Loughborough. At the end of 
the defence Hastings made a solemn declaration that “ I 
did in no instance intentionally sacrifice the interest of my 
country to any private views of personal advantage/’ that 
his earnings had never been more than £100,000, and that 
he had mortgaged his property for meeting the cost of 
his impeachment. In 1794 Cornwallis, who had re¬ 
turned from India, vouched for the reputation of 
Hastings in this country. In summing up the case for 
the prosecution, Burke spoke for nine days and adhered 
to his original position. When he heard that a temple 
had been erected to Hastings at Benares, the orator said ; 
“ He knew that they (Brahmans) erected shrines, not only 
to the benignant deities of light and plenty, but also to 
the fiends who preside over small-pox and murder. Nor 
did he at all dispute the claim of Mr. Hastings to be 
admitted into such a Pantheon.” 1 The judgment was 
pronounced in April, 1793 ; only 29 voted and only 16 
questions were put to them, and Hastings was completely 
acquitted by large majorities, but as regards the charges 
in relation to Chait Singh and the Begams of Oudh, only 
23 regarded Hastings as not guilty. 

Justice of the Impeachment. The impeachment 
of Hastings, the penultimate one in English History [the 
last being that of Lord Melville (Dundas) who was 
acquitted in 1806], turned out to be a protracted persecu¬ 
tion and torture and ruined his peace of mind and 
finances, costinghim about £100,000. The bitterness of 
party politics warped the course of justice. Hastings 
became the scape-goat for the misdeeds of his countrymen 
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India. The famous triad of English orators inf 
him all the available vituperative vocabulary 
attributed to him the basest of motives in harmony with 
the polemical license of the age which appears indecent to 
us. Burke called him “ a captain-general of every species 
of Indian iniquity,” “ a spider of Hell,” <f a fraudulent 
bullock contractor,” u a murderer, tyrant, robber, cheat, 
swindler, sharper,” etc., and regretted the paucity of 
epithets in English adequate to the monstrosity of the 
offences in question. Naturally with the progress of his 
trial, the sympathy of the judges for Hastings steadily 
increased, and the torture of the impeachment for seven 
vears was felt to be sufficient punishment for the misdeeds 
in discharge of public duty of a person who had rendered 
great services to his country by saving its position in India 
against a formidable combination of enemies, Indian and 
European. Such services obtained no official recognition, 
and Hastings did not become Lord Daylesford—he had 
purchased the manor in 1789. But his unqualified 
acquittal is no proof of his innocence or of the malice of 
his accusers. There is no questioning the bona fides of 
Burke, who proved to be a great friend of America and a 
greater friend of India, though he was not fair to the 
French revolutionaries in his Reflections on the Revolution 
in France , published in October, 1790. Still English 
public opinion condemned his role in the impeachment of 
Hastings, and hailed him as a prophet for his un¬ 
measured and virulent strictures on the authors of the 
French Revolution. He was perfectly convinced that 
Hastings was the worst of English Nabobs and there 
is no doubt about his sincerity. He attributed the failure 
of the impeachment to “ the incredible corruption ” of 
the age and spoke of “ the perpetual infamy ” of the 
House of Lords, because it acquitted Hastings. No doubt 
he made serious mistakes in his analysis of the character 
and ability of Hastings, and the language he employed 
was violent and unbalanced, but his was a magnificent 
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^ccrtfrthed in the language of righteous indignation 
iStefeistic of Hebrew prophets. Anyhow we cannot 
riook the cause which inspired him with virtuous 


<SL 


horror—the system of Anglo-Indian administration, a 
point he emphasised at the beginning of his opening 
speech at the trial. The impeachment of Hastings as 
such, distinct from its unexpected developments, cannot 
be regarded as an injustice. It “ had several beneficial 
results. It cleared off a cloud of misconceptions, 
calumnies, exaggerations, and false notions generally on peachmen 
both sides; it fixed and promulgated the standard 
which the English people would m future insist upon 
maintaining in their Indian administration; it bound 
down the East India Company to better behaviour ; it 
served as an example and as a salutary warning, and it. 
relieved the national conscience.” 1 Therefore Buike’srj 
crusade was successful as far as the system he aimed at;* 
was concerned. 


ft 


Death of Hastings. With some difficulty Hastings 
obtained from the Company an annuity of £ 4,000 with 
effect from 1785 and other concessions to remove his 
financial troubles. He lived a quiet life at Daylesford. 
In 1801 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
In 1806 he failed in his attempt to secure an office—he 
had the Governor-Generalship in view, and Francis also 
was an applicant for the same office — or a title, which he 
desired to obtain for the sake of his wife. In 1813 he 
gave evidence before Parliament in connection with the 
renewal of the Company’s charter, and the respectful 
behaviour of the Commons towards him on that occasion 
and subsequently the same deferential treatment he 
received from the Lords gladdened him. In the same year 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law was conferred 
on him by the University of Oxford. In 1814 he became 
a Privy Councillor. The Prince Regent introduced him to 
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e sovereigns of Russia and Prussia as “ the mo 
ving and at the same time one of the worst used k 
the Empire.” In 1817 he wrote to one of his friends that 
“ I am more pleased with Mrs. Hastings’s good looks than 
with the restoration of Louis the 18th to his kingdom. 
Two weeks before his death on August 22, 1818, he 
requested the Directors to continue his annuity to “ the 
dearest object of all my mortal concerns ” (the second 
Mrs. Hastings), on the ground that she had been the cause 
of the success of his Indian administration for 13 years. 
The request was not granted. Francis died in the same 
year, a few months after the death of Hastings. But the 
second Mrs. Hastings survived her husband long and died 
about the age of 90. 

SECTION XX 

THE FIRST GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S CHARACTER 
AND STATESMANSHIP 


Character. In estimating the character, achieve¬ 
ments and shortcomings of Hastings, it should be borne in 
mind that circumstances compelled his migration to India 
as a boy when his real education had hardly commenced 
and that he was thrown into the rough-and-'umble of life 
without the preliminary training at home under parental 
control. He was truly a self-made man. The unbaked lad 
did not succumb to the corrupt atmosphere in the first period 
of his service in Bengal. In the next period also his private 
earnings were moderate, though his laxity in financial 
matters brought him into trouble. The moneys he received 
were mostly utilised in the Company’s interest, but a 
commendable use of ill-gotten gains cannot justify the 
violence to the ethical code. Necessity is not infrequent¬ 
ly the tyrant’s plea. The moral shortcomings of Hastings 
have been sufficiently indicated, and he seems to have 
•thought that the end justifies the means. He was not 
quite successful in his dealings with his colleagues, and he 
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‘a certain propensity to fall foul of men—and 
sometimes men of ability and repute—with 
he was called upon to work in public life." 1 His 
autocratic temper made genuine co-operation with him 
impossible for those who could not ,concur in hisjvdews. 
He loved power inordinately and resented any abridge¬ 
ment of it by those below him in official status. He lacked 
the spirit of self-examination and failed to appreciate the 
point of view of his accusers. In spite of the imperfections 
of his heart, the greatness of his mind and of his forceful 
personality is unquestionable. His energy was irrepressi¬ 
ble, and his enthusiasm for reform unquenchable. 
He possessed extraordinary patience, if not tact, and 
a strong will, and would not easily give up the 
game. He adhered to his high office with much 
tenacity and would not allow his enemies the pleasure 
derivable from his retreat. He learned from the school 
of life and developed his innate abilities to a remarkable 
degree. He grasped the inwardness of a situation 
and dealt with it in a statesmanlike fashion. He endured 
the fire of Francis and his supporters in India and 
England with courage and equanimity. His resource¬ 
fulness minimised the gravity of situations into which he 
was thrust by his occasional follies and sallies of 
vindictiveness. He acquired a thorough knowledge of 
Bengal and could appreciate the best aspects of Indian- 
civilisation. He was proficient in Persian and Bengali* 
and picked up a few other languages. He developed a 
great admiration for Sanskrit and Indian philosophy. He 
loved books, and was deeply interested in literature andt 
art. He patronised learning and geographical exploration. 
Therefore his activities were extensive, and he viewed 
life in its fulness like a cultivated man. He was generous 
to his friends and passionately fond of the second 
Mrs. Hastings, whatever may be one's opinion on the 
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’A©/.! anner in which be acquired her. He was>^^leat 
^^7^1%/rnan in several respects, and before judging his rhnmes, 
high-handed actions and errors of policy, we should 
remember that every nook and cranny of his long Indian 
administration was explored by his Parliamentary critics 
and exposed to the public gaze and that the difficulties he 
Ad °* had to encounter in this country were great, while his 
powers were inadequate to the immensity of his task, 
lion o i Without condoning his misdeeds his defenders may take 

Hastings refuge the dictum—use every man after his desert 
and who should scape whipping. The greatness of 
Hastings can well sustain the few great blots on his 


As a Statesman. Hastings took a statesmanlike 
view of things from the beginning. He kept the interests 
of the Company in the forefront, and was ever aggressive 
in the reform of abuses. His work in Bengal as 
Governor was solid and substantial, and his attempt to 
protect Bengal from the Marathas led him without scruples 
into the Rohilla war. Confronted with the factious 
opposition of Francis and Co., he did not succumb to it 
but pushed forth as far as possible his scheme of reform 
in many directions. His part in bringing the Maratha 
and Mysore wars to a close by financial manipulation and 
His VUion diplomatic action in a spirit of optimism against compli¬ 
ed States- cated and extensive dangers proclaims his vision as states- 
man, though his treatment of the Bombay and Madras 
Governments left much to be desired. He sacrificed minor 
proprieties in his eagerness to achieve major ends and save 
British India, when ail over the world his country was 
faring badly. It is said that his achievements would have 
been greater had he. not experienced the obstructionist 
tactics of his Council between 1774 and 1780. True, but 
it was during the years of his comparative power and 
freedom that he produced the materials for the major 
Parliamentary charge against him —the Rohilla war and 
the affairs of Chait *h and the Begams of Fyzabaci. It 
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S3 be .thought that uncontrolled power for a longer 
erid&'^buld have multiplied the shady transactions of 
fastings, followed no doubt by the first fruits of an 
aggressive imperialist outlook. As a matter of fact, he 
was not an annexationist; he was keen on the acquisition 
of Salsette, but the annexation of Benares was due to the 
Council majority. He was technically a follower of the 
“ ring-fence ” policy of Clive. It is arguable that, left to 
himself, he might have anticipated Wellesley in certain 
repects. Whatever may be the charges against the states¬ 
manship of Hastings, it stands to his credit that he was 
the saviour and re-founder of the British power in India 
menaced as it was by a frightening anti-British Indian 
combination, to some extent supported by the French 
under Suffren and Bussy. Above all, political pres¬ 
cience is the dominant note of his statesmanship. 
In his relations with Oudh he anticipated the future 
course of development and the Subsidiary System of 
Wellesley. He was acutely alive to the French peril 
to Anglo-India. His faith in Mahadaji Sindhia was justi¬ 
fied by the latter’s later conduct. He understood the 
potentialities of the Sikhs, united and organised under a 
talented leader. 1 In 1775 he recommended the direct 
contact of the British Crown with Indian princes. 3 In 
administrative policy he foreshadowed the trend of 
thought during the early 19th century though the 
traditions of his opponent, Francis, were in the ascendant 
during the period of Cornwallis and Shore. A French 
estimate of Hastings is worthy of note: “ lie is very 

great in spite of his undeniable faults” 3 (Achille Bioves, 
1904). 
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} N. K. Sinhi, Rise of the Sikh Power (1936), pp. 178-80. 
3 Smith, op. cit., pp. 51G-7. 

* C. C. Davies, op. cit., p. NlV. 
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1 . j ^ SECTION XXI 

HASTINGS AS ADMINISTRATOR AND LOVER 
PATRON OF CULTURE AND HIS PLACE AMONG 
GOVERNORS-GENERAL 

Administrator. We have seen the remarkable 
capacity of Hastings in pioneering administration in which 
his knowledge of Bengal and his instincts counselling 
caution stood him in good stead. Though he did not 
obtain great results, his experiments prepared the way for 
the positive achievements of Cornwallis. The revenue 
policy of the first Governor-General did not promote the 
prosperity of Bengal, but his notion of a periodical 
settlement based on careful enquiries brings out the 
sanity of his administrative ideal; he would not be 
stampeded into a policy of permanent land settlements. 
His judicial organisation proceeded on right lines and vyas 
completed by Cornwallis. Hastings would utilise Indian 
law and Indian personnel as far as possible. He appreci¬ 
ated the necessity and value of Indianisation before the 
prejudices of Cornwallis gained ground and hampered 
progress for a long time till they were scrapped 
to some extent by the statesmanship of the 19th 
century. Though * Hastings was right in aiming at 
the fusion of the Company s courts with the Supreme 
Court, his policy of subordinating the latter to the 
executive cut at the root of judicial independence and 
integrity. After much groping in the dark there was 
a return to the sound policy followed by Hastings “to 
cherish whatever is good in the existing system, in the 
language of a scholar-statesman Of the first half of the 
19th century. But the immediate results of the 
administrative effort of Hastings were not happy, and the 
emoluments of the Company’s servants were extravagantly 
above their real worth; the civil services in Bengal 
consumed £251,533 in 1776 and £927,945 in 1784. 1 


» C. H. I, V. p. 213. 
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/ needed radical reform of the civilian mentality 
Company’s finances could be effected only 
- tUr character, determination and ample powers of 
Cornwallis. 



Lover and Patron of Culture. Hastings was a 
lover of Indian literature and philosophy and a patron of 
Oriental studies. He admired the Mahabharata story of 
Yudhishthira’s insistence upon his dog accompanying him 
to Heaven. The Bhagavad Gita ideal of nishkama - 
dharnta , or of duty done without hankering after 
the fruit thereof, made a powerful appeal to him, and he 
had a clear idea of the greatness and permanent value of 
that work. He aimed at bridging the gulf between the 
East and the West and encouraged the study of Eastern 
literature and thought by Europeans. In 1784 he wrote Intxodue- 
as follows in his introduction to the translation of the to 
Bhagavad Gita into English by Charles Wilkins: “These 
(writings of the inhabitants of India) will survive when the 
British dominion in India shall have long ceased to exist, 
and when the sources which it once yielded of wealth 
and power are lost to remembrance.” 1 Wilkins was in Wllkin * 
India from about 1768 to 1786. He invented printing 
types for Persian and Bengali scripts and deciphered two 
Pala inscriptions. To Hastings were indebted Wilkins, 

N. B. Halhed and Sir William Jones. We have mentioned 
Halhed’s Code of Hindu Laws ; he published a Sanskrit Hashed 
Grammar and perceived the affinities between Persian and 
Sanskrit on the one hand and Latin and Greek on the 
other. Jones (b. 1746-d. 1794), a Welshman, was a multi- Six j2SV** 
linguist, and it was said at the French court that he 
knew all the languages of the world except hi£ mother 
tongue. He was proficient in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 

Arabic, Persian, French, Spanish and Italian, and had a 
working knowledge of German, Portuguese, Turkish and 
Chinese. His Persian Grammar was published in 1772. 


1 A. M. Davies, op cit p. 425. 
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came to Calcutta towards the close of 1783 as*] ^_ 

the Supreme Court and became a scholar in Sanskrit. 

, The Asiatic Society of Bengal was founded in January, 

i 7\ 1784, and Hastings declined the Presidency of it in favour 

of Jones. In 1781 a madrasa or Muslim College was found ¬ 
ed at Calcutta by the Governor-General* In the same year 
appeared his friend and Surveyor-General Major RennelVs 
famous Bengal Atlas. In 1783 Sayyid Ghulam Husain 
Khan dedicated his Siyar-nUMutakkharin , dealing with 
contemporary history, to Hastings, who attempted in vain 
to have a Chair for Persian founded at Oxford. He 
evinced the spirit of geographical exploration by sending 
George Bogle in 1774 and Samuel Turner in 1783 to 
Tibet, and Anglo-Indian official interest in that country 
was really revived only in 1903 by Lord Curzon. The 
interest of Hastings in painting is clear from his 
encouragement of Baron Imhoff till 1773 and of Zoffany, 
a painter of international repute, who was in India from 
1783 to 1790, Hicky's Bengal Gazette , the first Indian 
newspaper in English founded in 1780 by an English 
commercial adventurer, James Hicky, was stopped by 
official action in 1782 on account of its attacks on Has¬ 
tings, the second Mrs. Hastings and Impev, and its editor 
Hicky w r as imprisoned and fined. 1 In 1784 the Calcutta 
Gazette was started under the editorship of Gladwin and 
with official sanction and support. It may be noted that 
the la>ndon Gazette was started in 1666. 


Zoifany 

Hicky 


Place of Hastings among Governors-General. 

We have surveyed the many-sided activity of Hastings 
whose Ind : an career has divided historians into hostile 
camps—his apologists, his accusers and his fair-minded 
Sevandge critics. Beveridge unhesitatingly prefers the administra¬ 
tion of Cornwallis to that of Hastings, 2 and this judgment 
is obviously unfair to the first Governor-General, though 


1 Busteed. op. cit., Chapter VIII. 
* Beveridge, op. cit. % IT, p. 654. 
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spects he was inferior to his permanent succes- 
icularly from the ethical point of view. On the 
ottrer' hand Smith’s enthusiasm for Hastings outruns 
his own discretion ; he exhibits to some extent the spirit 
of a hagiographer and should be bracketed with Captain 
Trotter, who as a biographer is uncritical and inferior to 
Lyall, a discriminate critic of Warren Hastings. Roberts 
refers to him as " perhaps the greatest Englishman who 
ever ruled India.” 1 Ramsay Muir regards him as “the 
greatest Englishman who ever served in India.” 2 Stephen 
says: “ If a man’s ability is measured by a comparison 

between his means of action and the results of his action, 
|ie must I think be regarded as the ablest Englishman of 
.the eighteenth century.” 3 The French estimate of Has- 
vtings already quoted seems to be the greatest approxima¬ 
tion to the truth. Considering his unique difficulties, the 
unsparing scrutiny in Parliament of every aspect of his 
regime, his solid achievements, the fertility of his mind, 
his moral courage in the midst of manifold dangers, his 
love of India, her inhabitants and their culture in spite of 
his greater love of the Company and of his.own country, 
and his almost entirely constructive labours, the place of 
honour among the Governors-General of Fort William 
and later of India is deserved by him. At the same time 
one cannot be oblivious of his few serious shortcomings, 
which go to confirm the dictum of Voltaire that great men 
have great faults. 
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« C. H. I., V, p. 312. 

* Ramsay Mnir, British History (1930), p. ^43. 

* Stephen, of) cit. t I, p. 25. 
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INDIA FROM 1785 TO 1798 
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SECTION I 

MACPHERSON (1785-6) AND CORNWALLIS (1786-93) 

Acting Governor-General. Sir John Macpherson 
was for long intimately associated with the affairs of 
Madras as an employee of Nawab Muhammad Ali and 
subsequently of the Company at Madras. Dismissed by 
Pigot in 1776, Macpherson returned to England, became 
M. P., and continued his profitable, connection with that 
Nawab ; his great wealth and influence enabled him to 
secure in 1781 the place of Senior Member of Council at 
Calcutta in succession to Harwell. Macpherson supported 
Hastings in the beginning, but subsequently combined 
with Stables against the Governor-General and proved 
less tractable. Consequent on the resignation of Hastings, 
Macpherson was Acting Governor-General from February, 
1785, to September, 1786. 

Foreign Relations. Macpherson spurned aside the 
claim of Mahadaji Sindhia to arrears of tribute for 
the British possession of Bengal made on behalf of the 
Mughal Emperor, a protege of Sindhia, who had establish¬ 
ed his ascendancy at Delhi and taken advantage of the 
departure of Hastings from India. Further, the Acting 
Governor-General extracted an apology from that Maratha 
chief. When Nana Fadnis requested the Company’s aid 
against Tipu, Macpherson excused himself on the strength 
of the treaty of Mangalore and contended that the treaty 
of Salbai merely prohibited English help to the enemies of 
rcot Debt* the Marathas. As regards the Nawab of Arcot’s debts, 
nd Burke ^ Board of Control ordered in 1784 the satisfaction of 
the demands of his creditors without any enquiry, though 
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had stressed the need for investigation into 
_ of those demands, with the result that Paul 

_received about 60 lakhs of rupees, in spite of the 

fact that Parliament had discussed the debt question in 
February, 1785, and that Burke had thundered against 
f he submission of the ministry to the influence of those 
exploiting the Nawab. “This was the golden cup of 
abominations; this the chalice of the fornications of rapine, 
usury, and oppression, which was held out by the 
gorgeous eastern harlot, which so many of the people-— 
so many of the nobles had drained to the very dregs 
(Burke). Further the assignment of the Karnatak 
revenues to Macartnev, Governor of Madras, was can¬ 
celled by the Board of Control in 1785, and he proceeded 
to Calcutta, appealed in vain to Macphetson not to carry 
out the order immediately, and resigned his office. The 
situation in Oudh deteriorated under the Acting Governor- 
General, who was a typical product of the corrupt age 
of Clive and Warren Hastings. 

Administration. Macpherson effected retrenchment 
in expenditure to the extent of a crore of rupees inclu¬ 
ding reduction of salaries, which alone was effective. Ju 
the whole he was unfit to be at the helm of affairs. 
During his regime the system of revenue administration 
was reformed by Shore in 1786 on the principle o 
decentralisation. The basis of the reorganisation was the 
district under the Collector. The province was div.ded 
into 35 small districts (reduced to 23 in 178/1 correspond¬ 
ing to Akbar’s sarkars. The Collector was made responsible 
not only for collecting the revenue but also for making the 
settlement. In June the Committee of Revenue ai. 
Calcutta was transformed into /he Board of revenue 
(thus originated the modern Board), exercising on.y a 
general control over the Collectors. It was upon t is 
svstem that the later Permanent Settlement was .ou tided. 
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1 F. D. Ascoli» Early Revenue History of Bengal (1917). pp. 38-40. 
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CORNWALLIS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 

hus it required 20 years from the assumption {jlljfcej 
^ uiwani for the establishment of “ the first sound and 
just administration of the land revenue.” 1 

Cornwallis: Early Career. Charles Cornwallis, 
son of Earl Cornwallis, was born on December 31, 1738, 
He passed through Eton, became a soldier, spent a few 
years in continental travel, and was for some time at the 
Military Academy, Turin (Italy). He was elected to the 
House of Commons in 1760, and on his father’s death two 
years later succeeded to the Earldom. In the House of 
Lords he opposed the policy of American taxation. Still 
in 1776 his military service in America commenced, and 
five years later he won a victory at Guildford and was 
wounded before his surrender at Yorktown (1781), which 
practically brought the war to a close and guaranteed the 
independence ot the American colonies. But no iota of 
blame was attached to his failure, and he enjoyed the 
confidence of the authorities at home who, after his return 
from the new world, offered the Governor-Generalship 
of Fort William to him in 1782 and again in 1785. He 
however accepted the third offer in 1786 after his official 
visit to Berlin in 1785. 

The Governor-General’s Position. Cornwallis 
reached Calcutta in September, 1786, as Governor-General 
and Comrnander-in-Chief, and to fulfil the condiiion of 
his acceptance of that office, Parliament after his depar¬ 
ture from England amended Pitt’s India Act so as to 
enable the Governor-General to act, if necessary, against 
the opinion of his Council. Besides augmented powers, 
Re G.-G’s. f ur *her enlarged in 1791, Cornwallis had the full support 
ugmented of the Prime Minister and of Dundas, the most influential 
Power* member of the Board of Control, whose President he 
became in 1793. Moreover, Cornwallis was the confidant 
of the Directors with whose special instructions he came 
to India. These circumstances coupled with his admirable 


1 C. H. V, p. 432. 
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-sense of duty, devotion to work, incorrnpti- 
j0/firmness, and lack of personal ambition—facilitated 
performance of the solid work of administration which 
Stands to his credit. The instructions which he had 
received from the Directors and Pitt’s Act as well as his 
own convictions prepared the way for the Permanent 
Settlement and for his pursuit of a policy of retrenchment 
and reform and of non-aggression, though the develop¬ 
ments in India obliged him to depart from the letter of the 
non-intervention policy. 


SECTION II 

TIPU SULTAN AND THE THIRD MYSORE 
WAR (1790-2) 

Tipu’s Activities after 1784. We have seen the 
proselytising zeal of Tipu soon after the treaty of 
Mangalore which increased his arrogance. Shortly 
after Coorg suffered in the same way. Tipu assumed the Ti?u 
title of Sultan in 1786. His plan of aggression was to Become 
attack the English after dealing with the Nizam and the Sultan 
Marathas. The territory between the Tungabhadra and 
the Krishna had been included in Mysore as the price of 
Haidar’s alliance with the Marathas against the English in 
1779. Tipu increased the tribute of the chief of Nargund 
(Dharwar Dt.) to such an extent that he found it impossi¬ 
ble to pay it. He appealed to Nana Fadnis, who 
maintained that the tribute should not exceed the old 
figure fixed by the Poona Government. Tipu’s attempt to 
seize Nargund was opposed by Parasuram Bhao Patwar- 
dhan and Tukoji Holkar, but he came to an understanding 
with them, and after their return treacherously seized the 
chief of Nargund and sent him and his family, except his 
daughter who was forced into the Sultan’s harem, to Kabal- 
drug where they died. Kittur (Belgaum Dt.) was also cap¬ 
tured by treachery, and the external honour of Islam was 
conferred by force on many Hindus between the Krishna 
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/and the Tungabhadra; large numbers of thenT , 
Cmitted suicide to ward off such a fate. Nana failecrn 
attempt to secure the support of the Company, but allied 
himself with the Nizam. Hari Phadke captured Badami 
and other places in 1786. Though the Maratha successes 
were neutralised by Tipu’s seizure of Savanur, a peace 
advantageous to them was concluded early in 178/. In 
that year the Sultan destroyed the fort and town of 
Mysore. In 1788 his religious zeal made him call himself 
apostle, and he did much destructive work in Malabar, 
followed by forced conversions and desecration and 
plunder of temples. In 1785 Tipu sent a futile embassy 
to Constantinople and another in 1787 to Paris, and Louis 
XVI was hospitable, but could give only vague promises 
of support to the Sultan. These diplomatic efforts of 
Tipu were intended to strengthen him against the 
Lnglish. 

The Third Mysore War (1790-2). Cornwallis 


realised the danger of Tipu’s aggressions which might be 
aggravated by international complications. In 1788 the 
Governor-General secured the Guntur Sarkar which should 
have been handed over to the English in 1782, the date of 
Basalat Jang’s death, but Nizam Ali insisted upon their 
rendering the military aid due to him according to the 
treaty of 1768. Therefore Cornwallis concluded a new treaty 
with him, in spite of Pitt’s Act, but respected it formally 
by merely sending a letter to him in 1789 promising him 
at his request military support, which however should not 
be used against the allies of the Company. The name of 
Tipu was omitted from the list of those allies, and he 
was offended. To weirds the close of that year, he 
attacked Travancore, an ally of the Company according 
to the treaty of 1784, on the ground that its Raja had 
refused to surrender to him Cranganore and another place 
which that Raja had purchasd from the Dutch and which, 
Tipu said, belonged to his feudatory, the Raja of Cochin. 
The Madras Government, presided over by John Holland 
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*9-90) who neglected the army, disobeyed the orders 
„ srding the Nawab of Arcot’s debts and encouraged Tipu 
i his militancy towards Travancore. The Sultan attack- _ 
ed the “lines oft Travancore”, a wall of defence, 30 miles Line to! 
long, on its northern frontier, but failed. Cornwallis treated Travanoore 
that attack asTipu’s declaration of war on the Company, but 
the Governor-General’s orders to Madras for war prepara¬ 
tions were disobeyed by Holland, who however abandoned 
his office and went home. His brother-successor, Edward 
Holland, was superseded after a week by General William 
Medows from Bombay who became Governor of Madras 
(1790-2) and General-in-Chief in February, 1790. Tipu’s 
second attempt on the “lines of Travancore” in April, 

1790, was successful, and Cranganore was seized by 
him. War broke out in May between Tipu and the 
English, and Cornwallis concluded the Triple Alliance 
with the Marathas and the Nizam in June-July. In the 
first campaign (1790) Medows captured Coimbatore, 

Dindigul and Palghat (September). But Tipu’s rapid 
movements rendered the progress of the English nugatory 
in spite of the union of the Madras army with the Bengal Three 
division under Colonel Maxwell. Colonel Hartley however Campai “ n ' 
distinguished himself by defeating Husain Ali, Tipu’s 
general, at Calicut. The Sultan ravaged the Karnatak 
and captured Tiruvannamalai early in 1791, but his negoti¬ 
ations with the king of France through the Governor of 
Pondicherry were fruitless. The second campaign (1791) 
was led by Cornwallis who had come to Madras towards 
the close of the previous year. He marched from Vellore 
in February and captured Bangalore in March, and on his 
way to Seringapatam encountered Tipu and thoroughly 
defeated him near his capital in May. But lack of provi¬ 
sions compelled the Governor-General to retreat, and 
General Abercromby from Bombay who had been march¬ 
ing towards Seringapatam after his successful operations 
on the Malabar coast, was directed to withdraw to the 
coast. The presence of the Nizam’s army which had 
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►ined the English in April increased the diffic 
jood supply. In the meantime Parasuram Bhao, afte 
capture of Dharwar, and Hari Phadke joined the retreat¬ 
ing army and supplied it with plenty of provisions. After 
his retreat Cornwallis was successful in the reduction of 
the forts of Baramahal. For the third campaign (1792) 
the army was splendidly equipped, and the Governor- 
General and his allies marched against Seringapatam and 
besieged it in February. Abeicroinby came with rein¬ 
forcements. Tipu found his position untenable and 
accepted the terms offered by Cornwallis in March. 
-\ccording to the treaty of Seringapatam, the Sultan was 
to give up half of his dominions, pay three crores of 
rupees as indemnity, and two of his sons as hostages. In 
spite of the lukewarm co-operation of the allies, parti¬ 
cularly of the Nizam, they were given equal shares of the 
indemnity and of the ceded territory. The Marathas 
obtained the region to the north of the Tungabhadra ; the 
Nizam, territories to the north of that river and south of 
it including Cuddapah; the English, Malabar, Dindigul 
and Baramahal. Tipu lost also Coorg, whose Raja 
became feudatory to the Company. The Sultan’s power 
was sensibly reduced: he got back the hostages after the 
full payment of the war indemnity by 1794. Some find 
fault with Cornwallis, though not quite fairly, for npt 
exterminating the authority of Tipu and foi necessitating 
the fourth Mysore war. 

Policy of the “ Ring-Fence.” Cornwallis was 
thoroughly convinced of the profound wisdom of the 
“ ring-fence ” policy. He aimed at stabilising British 
povVer'WTrnTia~h'v’ preserving a balance of power among 
the major Indian States and working for the maintenance 
of the territorial status quo. When he found that non¬ 


interference Tn their affairs un workable owing to the violence 
and aggressions of Tipu, he concluded the Triple Alliance 
w ith the Nizam and the Marathas and waged the third 
Mysore w-ar, and in the partition of the ceded territory 
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SARBHOJI AND WALAJAH 


ie allies av the end of that war, he showed 
sfnce to the spirit of the non - ag gressive. policyof 
thicli; he was a strong advocate, if not the author. 
Further, he administered a warning to Mahadaji Sindhia, 
who was in the ascendant, that anything done by him pre¬ 
judicial to the interests of Oudh would be treated as 
hostility to tJi£^Corripany, and the Governor-General’s 
language “ would not have been unworthy of Wellesley 
himself.” 1 * Though wedded to non-intervention, Corn¬ 
wallis would not interpret it narrowly or sacrifice British 
prestige in his adherence to that doctrine. His war with 
Mysore was condemned, in 1793 by Philip Francis, but 
Parliament approved of the Governor-General's annexa¬ 
tions and the King made him aJyJatqjjus. Such was the 
abundant faith of the home jxutli ojdlies in his good sense 
and integrity. 

^ SliCTION III 
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THE KARNATAK, OUDH AND NEPAL 

Tanjore. Tuljaji died in 1787 and was succeeded by 
i his brother, Amar Singh (1787-99), as Regent for the 
former’s adopted son, Sarbhoji or Sarfoji, whose education Sarbhoji 
had been entrusted by his adoptive father to Schwartz. 

In 1793 however Amar Singh wished to oust Sarbhoji 
from the throne. The Madras Government referred the 
| question of succession to a Committee of Tanjore Pandits, 
who declared the adoption to be invalid. Thereupon 
i Amar Singh was regarded as the rightful heir to his 
predecessor. 

N&wab Walajah. We have seen the cancellation 
[ of the Karnatak assignment to the Company, and the 
| Nawab’s old difficulties revived. In 1787 the Madras 
^ Government made a fresh arrangement with him, but 
there was no improvement in his financial position. 

(During the third Mysore war, the Governor General 

1 W. S. Seton-Karr, The Marquess Cornwallis (1890). p. 24, 
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S CONDITION OF OUDH 

ssumed control of the Ivarnatak revenues with bS 
results. In 1792 Cornwallis concluded a new treat 
the Nawab, providing among other things for the 
assumption of control only in periods of war, and this 
policy was believed by the Governor-General to be 
productive of good, but the old chaos reappeared, and the 
Nawab again became the prey of his creditors. In dealing 
with the Nawab’s serious problem Cornwallis exhibited 
no political wisdom. Consequent on the outbreak of war 
between England and France in 1793, the French 
settlements in India including Pondicherry were seized 
by the English on the eve of the departure of Cornwallis 
from India. 


Oudli. The condition of Oudh engaged the attention 
of Cornwallis, who gave some relief to its finances, 
removed the evil of Europeans (other than the Company's 
servants) enjoying benefits in various ways from the 
Nawab-Vizier, and refused to recognise the claims of the 
B»g latter’s private creditors (1787). Haidar Beg Khan, the 
chief minister, was a man of remarkable ability and 
abundant energy, upon whom the Governor-General relied 
for the success of his new measures of improvement. But 
Asaf-ud-daulah, incurably wicked in his private life, wasted 
the money extorted from the ryots in “ cock-fighting and 
debaucheries,” etc. 

Nepal. In 1792 Nepal requested in vain the 
military support of the Company against Chinese in¬ 
vaders, but Cornwallis sent Colonel William Kirkpatrick 
on a fruitless commercial mission to that country, and 
the latter returned in the following year. 
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SECTION IV 

THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT (1793) 


Decennial Settlement Made Permanent. Corn* 

Wallis came to India with the instructions of the Directors 
who, in accordance with Pitt’s India Act, aimed at a per¬ 
manent settlement of the land revenue of Bengal, preceded 
by a decennial settlement, which however could not be made 
immediately as the Gove rnor-General felt the need for en¬ 
quiries preliminary to it. In connection with the problem of 
land revenue, he received the co-operation of James Grant 
and Jonathan Duncan, and principally of Shore, who became 
President of the Board of Revenue in 1787 and who had 
been a civilian in Bengal from 1769. He was a capable 
administrator, proof against corruption. He remained in 
India down to 1789. Investigations with the help of the 
machinery of revenue administration set up in 1786 
continued from 1787 to 1789. Grant maintained that the 
zamindar was only an official, not the owner of land, and 
that the basis of the assessment should be the Mughal 
assessment of 1765. But Shore contended that the 
; zamindar was a landowner and that the settlement should 
be founded on the actual collections in the immediate 


past. Both however agreed that the settlement should not 
*be made permanent. But Cornwallis argued for perma¬ 
nency on the following grounds :—The complaint of 
Inadequate enquiry would remain even after ten years 
because the subject was complicated. A decennial settle¬ 
ment would not bo different from farming, but a perma¬ 
nent settlement “ would give confidence to the Zamindars, 
increase to agriculture, and stability to Government.” 1 
Moreover, he was bound to carry.out the instructions of 
1 the Directors. His view was concurred in by Duncan. 
Therefore Cornwallis decided upon a permanent settle¬ 
ment. Pending the sanction of the home authorities, the 
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THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 

ktlement was announced to be for ten years in 1' 
jade permanent in 1793 villi the approval of the 
of Directors and of the Board of Control. It is believed 
that Cornwallis intended to give stability to the class of 
zamindars and advocated their cause, but he himself said: 

“ It is immaterial to Government what individual possesses 
the land, provided he cultivates it, protects the raiyats, 
and pays the public revenue.” 1 

v lmmadiate Effects of the Permanent Settlement. 

The Permanent Settlement was intended to stabilise the 
revenue-paying agency so that the government might be 
Sure of the minimum revenue, to stimulate cultivation, 
and to lessen the burden of revenue administration. ■* 
Opposition to the settlement came from the zamindars 
who objected to the amount of revenue fixed and to the 
law of sale (sale of the land by auction as penalty for any 
arrears of revenue") for enforcing payment. Their position 
would become difficult if there existed scarcity and famine 
and if the tenants were refractory. The sale of the landed: 
property of the defaulters created much confusion, and 
purchasers were often not available. Arrears of revenue 
increased vastly. It required about 13 years for the 
system to work well. But the ryots had unquestionable 
customary rights, adequate protection for which was 
afforded only in the latter half of the 19th century—the 
Tenancy Acts from 1839. The minimum revenue 
expected was realised only in course of time. There was 
some increase in cultivation, but “the Permanent 
Settlement- in itself had no immediate effect on the state 
of cultivation.” * Further, the revenue administratior 
steadily became burdensome, costly and complex. 

. Ultimate Effect's. The profits of zamindars have 
increased from about one-tenth to about nine-tenths of tin 
jenefits revenue. 3 The evils of periodical settlements have bcci 

1 Ascot, op. cit., p. 67. 

* & 3 Ibid., pp. 80 Sc 77. 
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and the system has contributed to the economic 
of Bengal by the abolition of checks to 
irai improvement. From the political point of 
view, the loyalty of zamindars to the government 
established by law — the British Government — has been 
secured, and in times of famine and scarcity, the 
government has obtained co-operation from wealthy 
zamindars in alleviating popular distress. Their 
philanthropic activities have in some measure contributed 
to economic and social advance. But the loss of revenue 
to the government now is about 300 lakhs of rupees, 
which is a general burden on the public. The Permanent 
Settlement, “ in regard to the three interested parties- 
the Zamindar, tjhe Ryot, and the Ruling Power—assured 
the welfare of the first, somewhat postponed the claims i 
of the second, and sacrificed the increment of the third.” 3 j 


Criticism. The Permanent Settlement has received 
the warm approbation of critics like Sir John Malcolm and 
Marshman. Dutt regards it as the panacea for the 
economic ills of India and bestows upon it the following 
encomium: “a measure which has done more to secure 
the prosperity and happiness of British subjects in India 
than any other single measure of the British Government.” 2 
The system was to a limited extent introduced into the 
other provinces, but the reaction against it became 
increasingly strong from the regime of Lord Hastings, 
though its attempted revival, after tlu Mutiny was 
countenanced by the government and by some experi¬ 
enced administrators. The Permanent Settlement, as a 
system, has but little to recommend it either for study or 
imitation; but historically it is both interesting and 
important 0 (Baden-Powell), The circumstances in which 
the system was originally introduced show that it was the 
offspring of despair. The acquisition of Bengal by the 
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! THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 

Company was supposed to have inaugurated a 
^vimllenniurn, but in practice Bengal seemed to be a w 
elephant. After prolonged investigations a proper solution 
of the problem seemed to be far off, and the Directors 
and Cornwallis cut the Gordian knot of revenue per- 
A p l n pi®*!**® 3 by legislating for a guaranteed minimum revenue. 

Whatever may be the merits of the Permanent Settlement 
from the British political point of view, from the econo¬ 
mic or nationalist standpoint it does not stand to reason 
to forgo a part of the public income—the government's 
legitimate share in the unearned increment—in the 
interests of a class of hereditary tax-collectors, wrongly 
^supposed to be landowners. The fame of Cornwallis as 
“ the Founder of all sound Indian Administration ” 1 does 
not depend really on his leap in the dark, his counsel of 
despair—the Regulation 1 of Bengal, 1793, dealing with 
the Permanent Settlement—, but on his reforms in other 
fields of administration. 


SECTION v 

JUDICIAL AND OTHER REFORMS 


Justice and Police. In his reform of the adminis¬ 
tration Cornwallis aimed at economy, simplification and 
purity. In the work of judicial reorganisation and regu¬ 
lation of the police, he secured the services of Sir William 
Jones, who was not only a judge and an Orientalist but 
also a man of practical ability profoundly interested in 
^ administrative reform. Cornwallis assumed criminal juris- 

lion™? diction and set up a machinery for the detection and 
Criminal punishment of crime which had been entrusted to the 
i :i * dlction ■Indian agency. Thus was the last step taken in the 
abolition of the Dual System established by Clive. The 
j collection of revenue was separated from the administra¬ 
tion of justice and entrusted to different officers. Civil 
and criminal courts were completely reorganised. At the 


1 Seton-Karr, op. cit., p. 197. 
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/judicial system were the Sadr Diwani Adalax 
/ Sadr Nizamat Adalat , the highest civil and p^t^n^fal 
cfrmttfai courts of appeal at Calcutta, presided over by Courts 
the Governor-General and his Council. Under them were* 
four provincial courts of appeal at Calcutta, Dacca| 
Murshidabad and Patna, each under three European 
judges, aided by Indian advisers. Next below came the District and 
District and City Courts, each presided over by a 
European judge assisted by Indians, and every District 
and important city was provided with a court. At the 
bottom of the judicial system were courts under Indian 
judges, called Munsitfs. All were under the jurisdiction 
of these courts except British subjects who came within 
the purview of the Supreme Court. The provincial 
courts were also courts of circuit in criminal cases, and 
District Judges possessed magisterial pow ers in some cases 
and also the power of committing the offender for trial by 
the circuit judges corresponding to the Sessions Judges 
of today. Moreover, the District Judge controlled the 
police. Every District was divided into thanas or police 
circles, each of which about 20 miles square was under a 
Daroga , an Indian officer. The police organisation was 

by no means efficient, and “the daroga .enjoyed 

almost unlimited power of extortion, and became the 
scourge of the country.” 1 In criminal cases, Muslim law 
was improved and followed; in civil cases, Hindu and 
Muslim laws according to the religion of the litigants; in 
suits between Hindus and Muslims, the judge possessed 
.reach discretionary power and decided on considerations 
of equity. Henry Colebrooke’s Digest of Hindu Law' 
and Hamilton’s Hedaya were prepared. Sir William 
Jones supervised the translations and also translated a 
work on Muslim law of inheritance. Hindu and Muslim 
laws applied to Indians only in suits relating to inheritance, 
marriage, succession and such matters. 
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REFORM OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 

The Board of Trade. The Board o* 

nanaging the commercial investments of the C<* 
from 1774 consisted of eleven members till 1786 and of 
five members from that date. Cornwallis reformed the 
Board with the aid of Charles Grant (cousin of James 
Grant) in 1787 by eradicating the numerous abuses and 
corruptions in the department. Fair treatment was 
given to weavers and other Indian workers. Splendid 
results were obtained by Cornwallis, whose reform of the 
trade organisation was permanently beneficial. The 
servants in the commercial branch of the Company’s 
service were to be responsible to the Board of Trade, 
which in its turn was controlled by the Supreme Council. 
The crusade against corruption was successful because 
Cornwallis applied the principle of adequate open 
remuneration for honest service. 


Reform of the Civil Service. The greatest work 
of Cornwallis was the purification of the civil service by 
the employment of capable and honest public servants. 
He resolved that the old traditions of the civil service 
should be swept away. The remuneration of the 
Company’s servants consisted of a small salary, commissions 
on revenues, and profits of private trade, which was carried 
on by them in the names of their relatives and friends. 
Moreover, they used their official power and influence to 
promote their own interests. These evils were due to 
the adoption of the system ofjsmall salaries and large- 
perquisites. We have seen the extraordinary emoluments 
of the Resident at Benares. To put an end to this 
system Cornwallis persuaded the Directors to give 
adequate salaries to their servants in Bengal. Further, 
he was influenced in making appoTnfnients solely 
by considerations of merit. ; he rejected the recommenda¬ 
tions of even the Frlnce Regent (later George IV) and 
the Directors. Moreover, he thought that efficiency 
required the exclusion of Indians from the Company’s 
service as far as possible and was consequently 
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appointing only Englishmen to important posi- 
herefore his principle of adequate remuneration 
t apply to the sons of the soil. He succeeded in 
demolishing “ the system of official depradation in full 
bloom/’ 1 thanks to his probity and zeal during the period 
1786-8. He separated the three branches of the Com¬ 
pany’s service—commercial, judicial and revenue^ He 
deprived the Collectors, the*pivot of the administrative 
system, of their judicial functions and confined them to 
revenue collection, as the work of settlement had ceased 
with the Permanent Settlement. They were responsible 
for their work to the Board of Revenue and ultimately to 
the Governor-Genera 1-in-Council• In short, their position 
became defined, dignified and attractive. Their functions 
were restricted and their salaries were substantial; and 
their responsibility for the welfare of the District commit¬ 
ted to their charge was great. Thus the regenerated 
covenanted civil service of the period of Cornwallis is the 
parent of the I.C.S. of the present day. 

The Cornwallis Code. The Cornwaiiis Code is 
the codified version of the Reg ulat ions of 1793, covering 
the whole field of administration, judicial, police, commer¬ 
cial and fiscal. This comprehensive Code defines the 
administrative system and civil procedure and the exercise 
jbf power by constituted authority. It was prepared 
iy George Barlow with the aid of Impey’s Code of 
Procedure. It introduces the principle of Separation of 
Powers, judicial from revenue. Further, under Cornwallis 
the Rule of Law made its appearance; the undue exercise 
of authority on the part of the executive might be placed 
before a court of law by the aggrieved party seeking 
redress. Thus Cornwallis bestowed upon Bengal the 
benefits of the doctrine of Separation of Powers, which 
was very popular in the West during the 18th century, 
and of the fundamental principle of the Anglo-Saxon 
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system of jurisprudence* At the same time he adml 

o Bengal a dose of the old colonial system of 
which regarded foreign dominions as fields for exploitation 
for the benefit of the imperial power. 

Defects of the Administrative System. As regards 
the Code the main criticism is that it emphasised the 
system rather than the persoi nel, and this was a reaction 
against the " previous regime of lack of system; “ there 
was, in fact, too much law for there to be much justice/’ 1 
Law’s delays were so conspicuous*as to constitute 'a denial 
of justice. The inefficiency of the police system was felt 
painfully by the people. The most serious blunder of 
Cornwallis was his exclusion of Indians from the higher 
ranks of the administration on the plea of their unfitness 
for positions of trust and responsibility. Therefore the 
lower rungs of the administrative ladder were left in an 
unreformed state, and the principle of adequate salary in¬ 
ducing efficiency and honesty was stultified. While 
Warren Hastings thought that Rs, 7,000 per mensem was 
not too much for some Indian officers, Cornwallis 
regarded Indians as unfit for more than Rs. 50 a month. J 
The Darot*a received Rs. 25 per mensem, besides Rs. 10 
for ever}’ dacoit proved guilty and a commission on the 
property recovered from thieves. The European judge 
received Rs. 2500 a month, but the Indian Munsiff was 
paid no salary, bat a small commission on the value of 
suits, and therefore in his own interest he should encour¬ 
age litigation. Thus no scope was allowed for the use of 
indigenous talent in the administration, which suffered 
from the paucity of Europeans. In a District normally 
containing a million people there were only a few 
European officers, and these alone belonged to the civil 
service regenerated by Cornwallis; Indian talent was there¬ 
fore inevitably employed in undesirable w'ays- —oppres¬ 
sion and corruption. This aspect of his administration 


& * Ibid., II, p. 38: III. p. 402. 
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'Indians unfairly, and Cornwallis was unmindful of 
ice and impolicy, which however attracted the 
attention later of Sir Thomas Munro, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
Lord William Bentinck and others. 


SECTION VI 

PARLIAMENTARY STATUTES -THE CHARTER 
ACT OF 1793 

According to the Amending Act of 1786, the Governor- 
General received the power of overriding the Council 
majority and acting on his own responsibility if such a 
course was felt by him to be necessary. Further, he 
might also hold the office of Commander-in-Chief. These 
changes w^ere insisted upon by Cornwallis prior to his 
acceptance of the Governor-Generalship. Burke condemned 
them in Parliament on the ground that they enthroned 
despotism at Calcutta. Serious differences of opinion 
regarding the limits of their respective spheres between 
the Court of Directors and the Board of Control resulted 
in the Declaratory Act of 1788, w hich declared the purpose 
of the Act of 1784 to be the transfer of all the powers of 
the Company’s government to the Crown. The Regulating 
Act of 1773 necessitated a renewal of the Compares 
Charter in 1793. The Charter Act of that year, which 
had an easy passage in Parliament, introduced only a.few 
minor amendments. The two junior members of the 
Boaid of Control need not be Privy Councillors, and the 
members of the Board were to be paid out of Indian 
revenues. Of the three members of the Bengal Council, 
the Commander-in-Chief was not to be one of them unless 
specially appointed. The pow ers of the Gove rnoi -General 
to control the affairs of , Madras and Bomba}'were extended 
and clarified, and like the Governor-General, their 
Governors were empowered to overrule their Councils. 
While the Governor-General was absent from Bengal, a 
Vice-President appointed by him might act for him, 
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CHARACTER OF CORNWALLIS 


Moreover the presence of the Governor-General \rA 
iiud Bombay superseded their Governors. The Cor 
monopoly of trade, though attacked, was substantially re¬ 
newed for another twenty years. William Wilberforce, the 
leader of the Anti-Slave-Trade movement and a most en¬ 
lightened M.P., failed in his attempt to secure permission 
for English missionaries and teachers to do voluntary work 
in India. The home authorities of the Company were 
opposed not only to free trade but also to the activities 
of Christian missionaries in India, because both were 
regarded as prejudicial to the English power in this 
country. 


“SECTION VII 

CHARACTER AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF CORNWALLIS 

Character. Cornwallis, a typical Englishman, was 
a patriot who looked upon Indian questions from the 
broad English national point of view, distinct from the 
Company’s angle of vision. He hated the vices of. its 
servants in India, because he was honest to the core and 
loved a clean life. Devoid of personal ambitions he per¬ 
formed his duties. without fear or tavour. He was no 
opportunist in politics or administration. Above all obedi¬ 
ence to his superiors was a fundamental trait of his 
character. Therefore the British Government reposed 
perfect confidence in his bona fidcs even when he departed 
from agreed policies, and utilised his services in America, 
Europe, India and Ireland. He accepted the Governor- 
Generalship of Fort William after rejecting the offer of it 
twice, and insisted upon adequate powers to discharge his 
duties properly and conscientiously. He was thoroughly 
convinced that the standards of efficiency and conduct 
should not be lowered in India, but he would be prepared 
to deport the editors of newspapers if necessary. In 
many respects he was different from Warren Hastings. 
Though he did not possess his great predecessor's originality 
o*" ability, Cornwallis was a man of principles and scruples. 
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ubstfantial administrative achievement is a 
of the splendid traits of his character and of his 
unerasing activity for the public good. He worked un¬ 
ostentatiously and viewed his victories and failures like a 
well-seasoned veteran in life. Besides devoting his days 
to “duty and self-sacrifice, ” he lived a pure and dignified 
private life, avoiding pomp and display and practising 
abstemiousness. He unhesitatingly rejected unworthy 
recommendations even from the highest quarters and set 
I his face against the acceptance of presents from Indian 
princes and others. He even gave up his share of the 
Seringapatam prize-money; unlike Warren Hastings he 
was very scrupulous in financial matters. 

Achievements. As a soldier Cornwallis possessed 
respectable ability, and his failure in America was 
redeemed in Mysore. He loved and enforced discipline, 
encouraged" His subordinates, and never showed anv 
vindictiveness towards them. In spite of the defects of 
certain aspects of his administration and in spite of the 
unwisdom of the Permanent Settlement in which he 
persevered, his commercial, judicial and civil service 
reforms were solid achievements. No doubt he was in¬ 
debted to the experiments of Warren Hastings and to his 
own many able assistants already named, but he guided 
the policy of administration and gave permanency 
to some of its aspects. Later there was a reaction 
against his land revenue arrangements and against his 
exclusion of the indigenous agency, and some of his 
departures from the tradition of Warren Hastings were 
unsound. Though no great ideas came out of the brain 
G f Cornwallis, he was an administrator of practical 
ability far removed from a theoretician. His financial 
administration placed the Company in such a satisfactory 
position that the Charter Act of 1793 was passed by 
p ar liament without any preliminary scrutiny into East 
j n( jia affairs. As “a statesman he perceived the danger to 
Angl°' In< * ian P° vver from Tipu and provided against it 
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1 -effectively for the time being by boldly departing 
non-intervention policy, to which he had been expect 
to adhered Brother respects as well, the letter of the lav. 
did not obscure his vision. Above all, he was an 
administrator who consolidated the Company’s position in 
India after the stormy period of Warren Hastings and 
started the tradition of efficient and pure administration, 
characteristic oTBritish rule in India, by transforming the 
mercantile mentality of the Company’s servants in order 
to enable them to discharge properly and honestly then- 
new administrative and other responsibilities. His success 
' in the field of administration was pre-eminently due to 
his character, to the co-operation he received from his 
' able coadjutors, and to the support he obtained from the 
authorities at home. He is truly the parent of the Indian 
I : Civil Service, the founder of an efficient and clean system 
of administration. 


SECTION VIII 


MAHADAJI 3INDHIA: HIS ASCENDANCY, CHARACTER 
AND GREATNESS AND BENOIT DE BOIGNE 

Delhi. We saw the dominance of Najib*ud-daulah 
at Delhi from 1761 to his death in 1770 and the entry 
into it of Shah Alam II at the beginning of 1772. The 
emperor who was furiously hostile to Zabita Khan (son 
Najaf Khan of Najib-ud-daulah) expelled him from his fief with the 
help of the imperial general Najaf Khan and of Mahadaji 
Sindhia. Subsequently in the same year the emperor 
became hostile to the Marat has, who consequently with¬ 
drew from Delhi. Najaf Khan maintained his supreme 
position there till his death in 1782 by strengthening his 
army with the aid of European military adventurers, one. 
of them being Samru, the German who perpetrated the 
massacre of Patna in 1763. He joined the imperial army 
in 1776, died two years later, and was succeeded by his 
second wife, known as Begam Samru of Sardhana (near 
Meerut). i 
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Saxnru. Begam Samru was a woman of 
by name #eb-un«Nisa (b. about 1751-d. 1836), 
l ed the service of Samru and became his mistress, 
and subsequently his wife in the period of his retired life 
at Sardhana. After his death in 1778 she stepped into his 
place, became a Roman Catholic in 1781 under the name 
of Joanna, and controlled a force of Europeans and 
Indians. She employed several foreign generals like 
George Thomas and was useful to the emperor, whose 
golden opinions she won. After some stormy scenes she 
lived long under British protection at Sardhana from 
1803, and played a remarkable part in social life, spending 
much in charity, entertaining Europeans including 
Governors General, and at last winning the esteem of 
Eord William Bentinck, who wrote to her before his 
final departure from India in ] 835, the year previous to 
her death. 1 
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Mahadaji g Triumph. Najaf Khan was succeeded 
in 1782 by his adopted son, Afcasyab Khan, who appealed 
in 1784 against his rival Muhammad Beg, the rebel 
Governor of Agra, to Mahadaji Sindhia, who had emerged 
from the first Maratha war with increased power and 
prestige. His practical independence of Poona and the 
Governor-General's goodwill enabled him to establish his 
ascendancy at Delhi. He proceeded to Agra, and 
Afrasyab Khan became the victim of a stabbing outrage ; 
the case against Mahadaji is not directly proved, and his 
guilt in the affair is doubted by some authors. 3 
Muhammad Beg submitted, and Mahadaji reached Delhi ; 
the emperor appointed him Deputy to the Peshwa, who 
was made Vicegerent of the Empire, and authorised 
Sindhia to command the imperial a^my, assigning to him 
the provinces of Delhi and Agra, from the revenues of 


1 Smith, Sicilian's Rambles and Recollections (1915), pp. 594 

*15. 

J Keene, op. cit., pp. 101-2. 
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hich the emperor was to receive Rs. 65,000 a 
is expenses (October, 1784). 

Benoit de Boigne. Mahadaji Sindhia gave up his 
national system of warfare and strengthened his military 
equipment with the aid of European experts, the greatest 
of whom was Count Benoit de Boigne (b. 1751 -d. 1830). 
He was born at Chambery (Savoy, France). He was in 
the French army from 1768 to 1774. Subsequently as 
Captain in the army of Catherine II of Russia, he fell into 
the hands of the Turks, and was sold at Constantinople. 
He managed to reach that empress, and as her lover for 
some time obtained the rank of Major. Attracted by 
reports of the condition of India he left Russian service 
and reached Madras in 1778 after some mishaps on the 
way. He soon entered the ^Presidency army, and was 
lucky enough not to share the disaster which overwhelmed 
Colonel Baillie in 1780. Two years later he left Madras 
for Calcutta, and with the support of Warren Hastings 
finally joined in 1784 the service of Mahadaji Sindhia 
who had been much impressed with the adventurer's 
knowledge and originality. 

The Rajputs Attacked. Mahadaji's inadequate re¬ 
sources to maintain his large army.led to his exactions 
from the Rajputs. Jaipur and Jodhpur combined against 
him, and Muhammad Beg who had joined the former lost 
his life in the battle that followed But his nephew', 
Ismail Beg, retrieved the fortunes of the confederates and 
expelled Sindhia (1787). Ghulam Kadir, son of Zabita 
Khan who had died in 1785, marched to Delhi, and the 
Marathas withdrew. He obtained the highest office from 
the emperor and joined Ismail Beg in the siege of Agra. 
After foiling Sindhia’s attempt to relieve it, Ghulam Kadir 
withdrew to defend his own ja-ghir attacked by the Sikhs, 
and De Boigne inflicted a signal defeat at Fathpur-Sikri 
on Ismail Beg (1788), who was wounded. 

Atrocities at Delhi (1788). Ismail Beg aud 
Ghulam Kadir took advantage of the failure of Sindhia to 
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to Delhi—the French general left his service and 
in indigo at Lucknow — and hastened to the 
imperial capital, but the emperor would not let them in. 
They however managed to get in, and on the plea of the 
emperor’s unwillingness to part with his treasure, he was 
deposed, flogged and blinded with a dagger by Ghularri 
Kadir. Further the city was mercilessly plundered by the 
soldiers. The ladies of the palace were dishonoured. 
These atrocities were nauseating to Ismail Beg, who 
consequently sought the help of Sindhia (1788). The fleeing 
Ghulam Kadir was captured, and Mahadaji disgraced, 
blinded and tortured him to death at Mathura (1789). In 
this connection NanaFadnis had co-operated half-heartedly 
with Sindhia and sent Tukoji Holkar to his help. The 
emperor was consoled and restored to the throne, and 
Mahadaji re-established his authority at Delhi and took 
possession of the fiefs of Ghulam Kadir in the Doab. 

Campaigns in Rajputana. Sindhia persuaded De 
Boigne to return to military service after twp other 
European officers had left him. Ismail Beg had joined 
the Rajputs, and in 1790 the great Frenchman defeated 
him at Patan (Jaipur, Rajputana), occupied Ajmer, and 
overthrew the forces of Jaipur and Jodhpur at Merta 
(Jodhpur, Rajputana) in 1791. De Boigne entered 
Jodhpur, and the major Rajput chiefs including the Rana 
of Udaipur submitted. Sindhia was mightily pleased 
with the victories of his general, who was encouraged to 
reorganise and strengthen his forces still further (1791). 

Mahadaji’s Visit to Poona (1792). The services 
of Mahadaji’s splendid army were offered to Nana Fadnis 
in his campaign against Tipu during the third Mysore 
war, but declined by that minister who had been jealous 
of Sindhia’s ascendancy in Northern India. He secured 
a renewal of the emperor’s appointment of the Peshwa as 
V akil-i-Mutalik and himself as the latter’s Deputy, and 
proceeded to Poona in June, 1792, on the plea of investing 
the Peshwa with the imperial honours, but in reality to 
18 
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DEATH OF MAITADAJl 

oust Nana from his dominant position. In this 
Sindhia staged a magnincent farce in his interview 
with the Peshwa, by removing the latter’s slippers and 
putting on his feet a new pair in his own possession, on 
the ground that his hereditary (father’s) office was that of 
slipper-bearer to the Peshwa. The investiture ceremony 
was conducted with great pomp. 

Victories in Northern India. Nana Fadnis felt 
that his position was being undermined by his successful 
rival, and secured the alliance of Tukoji Holkar against 
Mahadaji. Tukoji came to an understanding with Ismail 
Beg and had grown very jealous of De Boigne’s achieve¬ 
ments. In August, 1792, Colonel Perron, that French 
general’s assistant and compatriot, defeated Ismail and 
imprisoned him at Agra, where he died in 1799. Towards 
the close of September, 1792, De Boigne fought a 
severely contested battle with the Europeanised army of 
Tukoji Holkar at the Lakheri Pass (Kotah State, 
Rajputana), though the vanquished army of Holkar 
subsequently sacked Ujjain, Sindhia s capital. 

Sindhia’s Death and De Boigne s Departure. 
De Boigne’s victories strengthened the position of his 
master at Poona, but Nana triumphed for the moment 
over his rival by capturing the heart of the young 
Peshwa. Still there was every chance of Sindhias ambi¬ 
tion being realised, but he died in 1794 outside the limits 
of the city of Poona. He was succeeded by his grand¬ 
nephew Daulat Rao, aged LJ. Nana breathed freely. 
De Boigne continued in Sindhia’s service till 1796, in 
which year he returned to Chambery, spent his honest 
earnings in charity and for the public good, and died in 
1830, at the age of eighty. He was a great soldier and a 
n of laborious industry. He possessed talents for 
organisation and leadership. He was devoted to Sindhia’s 
interests and advised him to be on friendly terms with the 
English; he was pro-British in his sympathies. He 
ridiculed the possibility of a French conquest of India, and 
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ire the Revolutionary enthusiasm of his country- 
»e Eoigne was intellectually the greatest and, in 
trader, the most attractive of the European 
Iventurorc nr InHio ” 1 


Mahadaji s Character. Mahadaji Sindhia, stout 
and of medium stature, was a great soldier who under¬ 
stood the importance of Maratha ascendancy in Northern 

J —- •* + -••• ■ — Ability and 


India and the necessity of utilising the Western methods 
of warfare. “He was a man of great political sagacity 
and of considerable genius.” 2 Though he was kind, 
frank and jovial, lie couid conceal his real purpose and 
develop his ambition without scruples. He was at his 
best after military adversities, which did not deprive him 
of his remarkable coolness and courage. Though not 
cruel, he puiiished severely and was vindictive. He 
understood accounts and revenue matters, but did not 
give sufficient attention to them because of his absorption 
m high politics. His habits were simple, but he lacked 
polish, and his manners were coarse. In his anger he lost 
self-control and exposed himself. In many respects he 
was a contrast to Nana Fadnis. In short Mahadaji pos¬ 
sessed energy, diplomatic talents, and the capacity to sense 
reality, so much so that he could hold his position against 
the English. He was shrewd enough to realise their 
strength and sensible enough to learn from them, and he 
managed to be on friendly terms with them after the 
treaty of Salbai. He also showed ability in choosing 
"^umentsto , VV ° rk 0Ut his ambitious programme. Before 
J/f5/ ne had the common interests of the Marathas in 
view, but after that date, during the period of his political 
ascendancy in Northern India, he concentrated on his own 
interests and succeeded, though he failed to dominate the 
councils of Poona. His policy against Raghoba was 
national, but after the first Maratha war he became 
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1 r * E Roberts. India Under WellesUy (1929), p. 221. 
: Grant Duff, op. cit., II, p. 229. 
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‘generally pro-British. His illegitimacy which was 
by the orthodoxy of Poona as a stick to beat 1 
turned his attention to fresh fields and pastures new. 

Greatness. Mahadaji distinguished, himself in three 
ways; he created a great war machine on Western lines 
and abandoned the Maratha method of warfare; he 
established his ascendancy at Delhi and controlled the 
Mughal Emperor; and he subdued the Rajputs and 
attempted to extend his sovereignty over the Cis-Sutlej 
Sikhs. He secured practical freedom from the control of 
Poona and achieved a unique political position as the 
peacemaker between Nana Fadnis and Warren Hastings* 
Finally he threatened the ascendancy of Nana in the 
Dakhan, but failed to overthrow it because he was not 
spared to complete his scheme. We shall see that the 
greatness of Nana was in some respects beyond the reach 
of Sindhia, and a pooling of the resources of both, intellec¬ 
tual, military, moral and material, would certainly have 
worked out the greater glory of the Marathas. But the 
inner lack of harmony between them intensified the 
defects of both and impaired the value of their respective 
solid merits. The disappearance of both heralded the 
doom of the Marathas by introducing into the scene two 
persons who were responsible, as far as individual respon¬ 
sibility went, for the fall of their nation early in the 19th 
century. The death of Mahadaji increased the authority 
of Nana Fadnis, who effected a grand combination of the 
Maratha confederates against the Nizam in 1795 and 
who substantially augmented the prestige of the Marathas 
at the expense of their enemy. Still Mahadaji had played 
an important role in Maratha history. His success was 
due not only to his great qualities and his effective military 
equipment, but also*' to the manifold troubles and tribu¬ 
lations of Warren Hastings, coupled with the non-inter¬ 
vention policy adhered to in its essence by Cornwallis. 




SHORE (1793-8) 


Foreign Policy. In October, 1793, Sir John Shore, 
the Bengal civilian who had distinguished himself as an 
administrator, became Governor-General on the recom¬ 
mendation of Cornwallis contrary to the principle enunci¬ 
ated in his letter to Dundas that the Governor-General 
should not be a man already in the Company’s service. Scrupulot* 
Shore’s scrupulous adherence to the letter of non-inter- Non-mte*- 
vention produced consequences disastrous to British pres- ventimi 
tige. Before the Maratha attack on the Nizam in 1795, 
the latter appealed to Shore for the aid he had been 
reasonably expecting, particularly after his cession of the 
Guntur Sarkar to his ally, the Company. But, as the 
Governor-General was afraid of any conflict with the 
Marathas, he announced the neutrality of the Company in 
accordance with Pitt’s India Act, 1784, though Cornwallis 
had fought with Tipu because of his attack on Travan- 
core, the Company’s all}. The Marathas inflicted a Battleo* 
crushing defeat on the Nizam at Khar da (Ahmadnagar Kh&rda 
Dt.) and obliged him to sign a humiliating treaty, though 
the victors, owing to their internal dissensions, could not 
exploit the Nizam’s failure still further. The latter con¬ 
cluded that the Company should not be relied upon, and 
the Marathas and Tipu regarded it as a decadent power. 
Anti-British feeling increased in India; many princes 
reorganised their armies with the aid of European free 
lances and contemplated aggressions against the British. 

Thus under Shore the policy of non-intervention with a 
vengeance was followed at great cost to British prestige. 

His administration clearly shows the serious defects of 
that policy, which u foundered on the rocks of neces¬ 
sity.” 1 

1 Sir Wili am Lee-Warner, The Native States of India , p. go. 
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Nawab of the Karnatak. Nawab Walajah^ 
in 1705, and he had given a lot of trouble to the Company 1 
for a long period. He had been a great source of intrigue 
and corruption, and his long life—he did at the age of 
78—had contributed substantially to the maladministra¬ 
tion of the Karnatak. His patrons had acquiesced in a 
gigantic administrative scandal. The Madras Government, 
like the Bengal Government in the time of Mir Kasim, had 
earned notoriety by casting a great slur on Anglo-Indian 
administration. Walajah was succeeded by his son, 
Umdat-ul-Cmara. Lord Hobart, Governor of Madras, 
saw clearly the failure of the treaty of 1792 and proposed 
the immediate assumption of the government of the 
districts of the Karnatak mortgaged by the Nawab to the 
Company. The new Nawab refused his consent to the 
proposed change, which did not commend itself to the 
Governor-General either. The miserable situation conti¬ 
nued, and the Navab’s creditors fattened themselves on the 
interest accruing at 36 per cent. 

Tanjore. Shore entrusted the succession question to 
a committee of Benares Pandits, who reversed the previous 
decision and supported the claims of Sarbhoji. But 
Shore did nothing to put an end to Amar Singh’s 
misrule. 


Insubordination of Military Officers (1795-6). 

Though the campaign of Cornwallis to reduce expenses 
and eradicate corruption applied to the civil and military 
services, the latter were differently treated as regards 
augmentation of salaries. This grievance of the officers 
in the Company’s Bengal army was intensified by the 
superior status assigned to the King’s officers, and the 
scheme of amalgamating the armies of the King and the 
Company, contemplated by Cornwallis and worked out in 
1794, had been rejected by the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control. Towards the close of 1795 the 
discontented officers formulated their demands including 
the restoration of the double battj and threatened in the 
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to supersede the Governor-General and the 
ler-in-Chief and assume the government of the 
ency. Unlike Clive, Shore submitted and went 
even beyond the expectations of the officers, at great cost to 
the exchequer (1796). His terrible weakness in facing 
rank insubordination led to the appointment of Cornwallis 
again as Governor-General in February, 1797, but he 
resigned in August seeing that Dundas, influenced by the 
representatives in London of the rebellious officers, had 
made extensive concessions to them. 
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Rampur. In 1794 Faizullah Khan Rohilla of 
Ra?i'»pur died, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Muhammad Ali Khan. Soon after he was murdered by 
his brother, Ghulam Muhammad, who was defeated and 
imprisoned by the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Robert 
Abercrombv. Ahmad Ali, son of Muhammad Ali, took his 
father's place at Rampur. 

Oudh. Haidar Beg, the great minister, died in 1794, 
and under his unscrupulous successor, there could be no 
hope of administrative reform. Shore visited Lucknow in 
1797 and tried in vain to persuade the Naw'ab-Vizier to 
turn his attention to his subjects’ welfare and to listen to 
the advice of his Vakil or Agent at Calcutta—Tafazzul 
Husain Khan, a man of spotless character and remarkable 
ability, besides being a great mathematician who trans- character 
lated Newton’s Principia into Arabic. Nawab Asaf-ud- 0 f Asaf-u* 
daulah (1775-97) regarded royalty as the open sesame to daulah 
carnal pleasure, and his perverted excesses had made him 
incapable of enjoying pleasure ; at last at the suggestion 
of a European adventurer, the Nawab derived amusement 
from the sack-race of old women. He was not however 
devoid of artistic taste ; he built the great Imambarah, 
the magnifleent palace at Luckndw, in 1784. Another 
palace is the Martiniere, the college founded with the help 
of Asaf-ud*daulah by General Claude Martin, a French 
adventurer in the Nawab’s service from 1776, who lived 
in it till his death in 1800. But such contributions to 
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Jiftistic progress cannot suppress the unspeakableVjWcly 
A the people. Asaf-ud/daulah died in 1797 anckJdtsi 
succeeded by his suj^Sititious son, Vizier Ali, with the 
approval of Shore, who a few months later deposed him 
after a personal enquiry at Lucknow and installed Saadat 
Ali, Asaf-ud-daulah’s brother, early in 1798. According 
to the treaty concluded with the new Nawab, the Com¬ 
pany undertook the defence of Oudh for an increased 
annual subsidy of 76 lakhs of rupees and the cession of 
the fort of Allahabad, ‘‘the key of the province further, 
the Nawab was to deal with other powers only through 
the Company. Thus British supremacy was asserted in 
Oudh. Vizier Ali lived at Benares as a pensioner. The 
energetic and decisive policy of Shore towards Oudh was 
partly the outcome of the fears of an Afghan invasion 
consequent on the occupation of Lahore in 1796 by 
Zaman Shah, grandson of Ahmad Abdali. Shore who 
had become Lord Teignmouth left India in March, 1798. 

Shore as Governor-General. Shore was an 
administrator of capacity who before his Governor- 
Generalship had helped Cornwallis substantially in 
revenue matters; in 1795 he extended the Permanent 
Settlement to Benares, though he had been opposed to 
the system on the ground of its permanency* He was a 
truly pious and conscientious man, a good Christian who 
after his retirement did what he could for the propagation 
of the Gospel. His troubled conscience led to his inter¬ 
ference in the succession to the thrones of Tanjore and 
Oudh. He showed extraordinary courage in connection 
with the deposition of Vizier Ali; he did not mind the 
danger to his own person from the ruffians under the 
control of the deposed Nawab. The vigorous policy oi 
Shore towards Oudh won the approbation of the Directors, 
though a solitary voice announced in vain his impeach¬ 
ment for his doings in Oudh. In spite oi his gcodness, 
sincerity and ability, lie was not fit to be the head of the 
government because he was nonplussed by unexpected 
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ants and difficult situations* and adhered too 
doctrine without minding the facts. He himself 
iis limitations in this respect. He was admirably 
fitted to occupy the second place in government and 
nothing above that. We have seen that on the whole his 
Governor-Generalship was a failure productive of a lot of 
trouble to his successor. 



NANA FADNIS : HIS ASCENDANCY. CHARACTER 
AND STATESMANSHIP 


Nana's Career (1762-94). We have followed 
Nana’s career from 1762, his conduct of the first 
Maratha war (1775-82), his conflict with Tipu during 
1786-7, and his participation on the English side in the 
third Mysore war (1790-2). The relations between Nana 
and Mahadaji during the period of the latter’s ascendancy Najna 
in Northern India after 1782 were not cordial, though Mahadaji 
:here was lukewarm co-operation between the two down 
o 1790. Their relations were strained from the follow - 
ng year; Nana refused the help of Sindhia in the third 
Mysore war; in 1792 Nana’s ally Holkar was defeated by 
)e Boigne; from 1792 to 1794 Nana and Sindhia were 
ntriguing against each other at Poona. The death of 
vlahadaji in the latter year made Nana the undisputed 
master of the Maratha Empire. 

Battle of Kharda (1795). Postponing payment of 
the Maratha claims to arrears of chauth and sardesh - 
mukhi , Nizam Ali strengthened his army with the help of 
the French adventurer, Raymond, who had served under Raymond 
Haidar Ali and Bussy and joined the Haidarabad army in p ** on 
1786. Besides repudiating the Maratha claims, the Nizam 
put forward his claim to more than two crores of rupees 
on the Marathas and iasulted Nana Fadnis. Mashir-ui- 
vlulk, Diwan of Haidarabad, further insulted them and 
proposed to see “ the Peshwa off to Benares, w ith a cloth 
about his loins and a pot of water in his hand, to mutter 
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njncantations on the banks of the Ganges.” 1 N\W |>re- 
ypared for war on a grand scale and secured the suj^po«-^f 
all the great Maratha confederates—the last instance of 
such combined action— : Daulat Rao Sindhia along with 
his French officer Perron, Tukoji Holkar, Govinda Rao 
Gaikwar (1793-1800) and Raghuji SBhonsle II (son of 
Mudoji who died in 1788) of Nagpur. The whole army 
was commanded by Parasuram Bhao Patwardhan. The 
battle was fought near Kharda (near Ahmadnagar), 
Perron and Raymond participating in it conspicuously. 
The Nizam retreated to Kharda, which was besieged, and 
surrendered in a couple of days. Nana dictated the terms 
of peace: Mashir-ul-Mulk who had insulted Nana and 
the Peshwa should be surrendered; territory yielding 
35 lakhs of rupees a year should be ceded; an indemnity 
of three crores : etc. The Nizam’s losses in men and 
money were very heavy, and in his humiliation he felt 
keenly the neutrality of Shore. The Maratha jubilation 
knew no bounds; their losses were negligible. The 
Pindaris attached to the army plundered thoroughly, and 
the Maratha gains were enormous. Above all, Nana 
Fadnis “was now at the summit of prosperity; without 
the intervention of a foreign power, he had obtained every 
object of his ambition.” 2 

Baji Rao II Becomes Peshwa (1796). Anandi 
Bai, wife of Raghoba, died in 1794, leaving two sons, 
Baji Rao (II) and Chimnaji Appa (II) and an adopted son, 
Amrita Rao. In the following yea*- Ahalya Bai Holkar 
died after the battle of Kharda and was succeeded by her 
general, Tukoji Holkar. Nana F'adnis kept Baji Rao and 
his brothers in confinement at Shivner. Peshwa Savai 
Madhava Rao (1774-95), who in spite of his having 
attained the age of 21 ‘was under the strict control of his 
all powerful minister, began to show signs of restlessness, 


1 Kincaid and Parasnis, o{>. cit., pp. 402-3. 
* Grant Duff, op. cit., XI, p. >50. 
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ithised with his imprisoned cousin, Baji Rao, 

)ctober, 1795, the young Peshvva suffered from 
tptive fever, fell from the terrace of his palace, and 
died two days after. The theory of his suicide is called 
in question, and the probability of an accidental death is 
advanced. 1 The succession problem thus precipi¬ 
tated gave a lot of trouble to Nana, who on second 
thoughts supported Baji Rao. But Daulat Rao Sindhia 
enthroned Chimnaji Appa in May, 1796, with the result 
that Nana withdrew to the Konkan, matured his plans, 
gained the support of the Maratha chiefs including Sindhia 
and of the Nizam by promise of substantial concessions, 
succeeded in making Baji Rao Peshwa, and became his Baji Rao 1 
Prime Minister in December, 1796. Baji Rao, born in 
1775, was handsome, attractive, intelligent and learned, 
but he is truly described as “ the most worthless, the 
wickedest and the falsest” 2 of the Peshwas, 


Vicissitudes of Nana’s Fortunes (1797-1800). 

In 1797 Nana’s misfortunes commenced with the death of 
his coadjutor, Tnkoji Holkar, whose sons—Kashi Rao, 

Malhar Rao, Jaswant Rao and Vithoji, the last two being 
illegitimate—quarrelled, and Daulat Rao Sindhia con¬ 
trolled the dominions of Holkar. Baji Rao and Sindhia 
combined against Nana, who was treacherously seized 
and imprisoned at Ahmadnagar on the last day of 1797. 
Subsequently in order to clear off the Peshwa’s dues to 
Sindhia, “ for several days Poona suffered at the will of 
its own prince horrors similar to those suffered by Delhi ° 

at the hands of Nadir Shah ” 3 (1798). Shahu II p 0 om 

(1777-1808) of Satara revolted because the Peshwa had 
been untrue to his promise in his dark days to the 
Chhatrapati to restore him to liberty. The rebellion was 
put down by Parasuram Bhao Patvvardhan, and the king’s 


> Kincaid and Farasnis, op . cit., pp. 407-9. 

* Roberts, op. cit., p. 26. 

* Kincaid and Parasnis, op. cit., p. 4 11. 
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nfinement at Satara continued as before. In t 
^ear Nana was reinstated in his office, though he 1 
not recover his old position. In 1799 Tipu fell, and con¬ 
fusion increased in the Maratha dominions, jaswant Rao 
Holkar ravaged Malwa. Kolhapur revolted and was 
supported by Chhatra Singh (brother of the Chhatrapati); 
lie defeated Parasuram Bhao Patwardhan, who died. 
All this struggle was caused by the quarrel between 
Daulat Rao Sindhia and the four widows of Mahadaji 
Sindhia. The death of Nana Fadnis in March, 1800, 
intensified the miseries of his country. 

Nana’s Character. Nana was an orthodox Brah¬ 
man, tall, lean, industrious, abstemious and serious. He 
was a man of few words who carefully preserved his 
secrets. He stood for the cult of efficiency and worked 
for its maintenance. He had a genius for accounts and 
secretarial work, a passion for details, and a love of public 
records, which he kept well arranged in the manner of an 
archivist. He was a man of intellectual vigour who 
differed from his rival Mahadaji Sindhia physically and 
mentally. Nana was a great administrator who 
perpetuated the ideals of the great Madhava Rao, under 
whom he had risen to power. In 1783 he thought of w rit¬ 
ing a complete history of the Marathas, but nothing came 
out of that idea ; 1 such a task was performed by Scott 
Waring in 1810 and more elaborately with the aid of 
indigenous historical materials by Grant Duff in 1826. 
Nana possessed a valuable collection of pictures, and was 
to some extent an art critic. The fruits of his great 
statesmanship will be recorded below; he was a 
wise and moderate politician when compared with his 
compatriots, and his political ambition was confined to the 
Dakhan. He was a firsi-rate patriot who would work for 
the welfare of Maharashtra even after his fall from power 
during the closing years of his life. His remarkably true 


,/. B. B, R.A.S., XXII, p. 170. 
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/of the English character and ability guided his 
7 with them. He laboured hard to preserve the 
Impendence of the Marathas against the activities of the 
English to control it. Generally he kept his word—and 
his enemies could rely upon it—and was on the whole 
generous and humane. The amount of public and private 
business transacted by him is astonishingly large. 
But he loved power inordinately, and his eagerness 
to retain it landed him in extraordinary difficulties 
and destroyed bis peace of mind during his last years. 
From the point of view of his reputation and greatness, 
he should have retired from public life immediately 
after his attainment of a unique position subsequent to the 
battle of Kharda (1795), He was agitated by adversity, 
which disturbed his equanimity; in this respect he 
was distinctly inferior to Mahadaji. Nana was res¬ 
pected and feared, but not loved, by his followers 
because of his strictness and sternness. Many futile 
attempts were made to murder him. He pursued his 
enemies relentlessly and lacked the spirit of conciliation ; 
for example, Raghoba. Nana had no scruples in dealing 
severely with persons like Sakharam Bapu; his attitude 
towards Raghoba embittered the life of the latter’s son, 
Baji Rao, who consequently developed into a bloodthirsty 
tyrant. Above all, Nana was destitute of military ability, 
and at least on one occasion showed cowardice. He did 
not understand the importance of Mahadaji’s activities in 
Northern India. He rose from the position of Fadnis to 
that of master of the Marat ha Empire by superseding the 
Council of Twelve Brothers and concentrating all power 
in his own hands. He removed his rivals with the aid of 
his remarkably efficient spy system. He indefinitely kept 
Savai Madhava Rao in swaddling clothes and broke his 
spirit in spite of his own parental affection for him. Nana 
was excessively fond of the other sex. He had nine wives, 
and at his death, aged nearly 60, his last two wives were 14 
and 9 years old; the elder died a few days after her 
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sband’s death, and Jiva Bai alone represented 
e family of Nana. 1 * 3 His relations with Ganga Bai 
Narayana Rao), who died in 1777, gave rise to scandals; 
there are stories of her death from abortion wilfully caused 
in order to conceal her'criminal intimacy with Nana, and 
of Savai Madhava Rao’s suicide on learning that he was 
the natural son of Nana, though these stories are rejected 
by some as unhistorical. * Lastly, he succeeded in enorm¬ 
ously increasing his private property, which was worth 
many crores. He has been called “ the Maratha Machia- 
velli” without adequate justification. 

Statesmanship. A mere enumeration of Nana’s 
achievements will establish his claims to statesmanship of 
a high order. He foiled the schemes of the Bombay 
Government and Raghoba and moderated the ambition of 
Warren Hastings, w ho was satisfied with the treaty of 
Salbai. From his ieague with Cornwallis against Tipu 
accrued great gains in return for limited co-operation. 
Nana mobilised the resources of the w hole Maratha Con¬ 
federacy and crushed the Nizam at Kharda; he 
maintained his own ascendancy at Poona against Mahadaji 
Sindhia and preserved the independence of his country 
from the English. It is significant that about two years 
after his death the treaty of Bassein (1802) transformed 
the Peshwa into a protege of the English. In short Nana 
dominated the Maratha State for more than 20 years. In 
spite of his financial ability, diplomatic talents and 
statesmanlike vision, he neglected the improvement of the 
army—his serious failure. We have seen how he was in 
many respects different from Mahadaji, and their whole¬ 
hearted co-operation would have produced the best results 
and neutralised their respective defects. “Nana would 
have acquired a much higher place in history, had he 


1 Captain Macdonald, Nana Farnavis (edited by H. G. Rawlinaon 

1927), p. 161. 

3 Kincaid and Parasuis, op. cit , t pp. 377 & 408. 
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§ (suMcdiKlted his love of power and monetary interest to 
of the nation, by allowing a chance to others 
Tdr^^d&imging the affairs of the State.” 1 The death of 
Nana ushered in the period of confusion and decline 
preparatory to the fall of the Maratha power in 1818. 


SECTION XI 


THE SIKH WAR OF INDEPENDENCE, CONSTITUTION OF 
THE KHALSA AND EARLY CAREER OF RANJIT SINGH 

War of Independence. The execution of Banda 
in 1716 by the Mughal Governor of the Pan jab was Executions 
followed in 1738 by that of Mani Singh with the result of Banda 
that the Sikhs began to organise themselves steadily and an g M t ni 
perse veringly. The invasion of Nadir Shah 
weakened the provincial government and increased the * > *~*'J 
scope: for plunder which was taken advantage of by the 
Sikhs. Even that invader’s army on its return march was 
looted by them. In 1748 they treated the retreating 
army of the Abdali in the same way. In 1752 the Pan jab 
was ceded to him by the Mughal Emperor. The struggles 
of the subsequent period up to 1761 had so much increased 
the power of the Sikhs that they with their guerilla tactics 
gave a lot of trouble to the returning victor of the third 
battle of Panipat. In 1762 the Abdali came to the Pan jab 
again, inflicted a severe defeat on the Sikhs, conciliated Ala 
Singh of Patiala, and desecrated the temple at Amritsar. 
Subsequent to his return home, the Sikhs became domi¬ 
nant in the Panjab and destroyed Sirhind. The Abdali 
invasion of 1764 was unsuccessful, and the Sikhs occupied 
Lahore, and from Amritsar issued coins symbolic of their 
victory. In .1767 happened the last expedition of Ahmad 
.Abdali, who returned home fully aware of his inability to 
crush the Sikhs, who had converted their defeats into step¬ 
ping stones to final success. During the period 1748-67 
they practised harassing tactics against him and were 


1 Sardesai, op. cit ., pp. 188*9. 
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lengthened by the atrocities inflicted on them 
nemies. This victory was won by the Sikh peoph 
the hero of their War of Independence was Jassa Singh 
AUuwalia. By 1773 they had become masters of tKe 
Pan jab. Timur Shah (1773-93), son of. Ahmad Abdali, 
practically left them to themselves, and his son Zaman 
Shah’s (1793-1800) invasions of the Panjab, futile because 
of his troubles in Afghanistan, facilitated the rise of 
Ran jit Singh. 

The Cis-Sutlej Sikhs. The Sikh States south of 
the Sutlej like Patiala and Nabha gave a lot of trouble to 
Najib-ud-daulah of Delhi from 1764 to 1770 and made 
his life miserable by their plundering expeditions to the 
Ganges-Jumna Doab and even to the vicinity of Delhi. 
Am*r Singh The same raids continued during the period of Najaf 
oi Pdtiala Khan, the Cis-Sutlej Sikhs allying themselves with Zabita 
| Khan. They defeated Samru and threatened Delhi. In 1777 

they were however defeated by Najaf Khan with the aid 
of that German adventurer. An attack on Patiala in 1779 
was repelled by its chief Amar Singh, the successor of 
Busay and Ala Singh. But the Sikhs were defeated subsequently by 
l^ingTon Na i a *’ s general at Meerut. The confusion at Delhi 
the Sikhs following the death of Najaf in 1782 facilitated the 
extensive raids of the Sikhs, who reached beyond the 
Ganges as far as Rohilkhand. In March, 1784, Bussy \ 
wrote to the French minister: “It is the general opinion 
among the Mughals that none but the Sikhs and the '< 
Marathas can turn the English out of Bengal.” 1 In 
December, 1784, Warren Hastings recorded his 
that the Sikhs under a great leader would 
irresistible and that the growth of their power 
be checked in the interests of the British. 2 
his ascendancy Mahadaji Sindhia attempted to 
his authority to the Sutlej. His treaty with the Cis- 
Sutlej Sikhs in 178$ was ineffective. His expeditions 
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1 & 2 N. K. Sinha, Rise of the Sikh Power, pp. 18i & 179. 
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in the subsequent years were partially success- 
Rao Smdhia’s general, Perron, checked the in- 
the Sikhs. George Thomas, an Irish adventurer 
who had been in the service of Begam Sarnru till 1792, 
established an independent principality with its capital at 
Georgegarh (near Hansi, Hissar Dt.), defeated the Sikhs, 
and controlled their affairs (1798). But in 1802 he was 
overthrown and forced to yield to Perron, who reduced 
the Cis-Sutlej Sikhs to the position of feudatories to his 
master, Daulat Rao Sindhia. As the successors of Sindhia, 
the English later claimed suzerainty over the Cis-Sutlej 
States in opposition to the claims of Ranjit Singh. 

Constitution of the Khalsa, In the 18th century 
the Khalit (“ the Pure ”), the Brotherhood or Common¬ 
wealth of the Sikhs (Disciples) was a religious, military 
and political organisation aiming at their common welfare. 
It was a confederation of 12 (trans-and cis-Sutlej) mists 
(associations of equals; mist means equal in Arabic) or clans, 
each under a Sardar or military chief. The clans were 
independent, subject however to the control of the Khalsa 
for general jour poses. The administration of the Khalsa 
and of the clafls was thoroughly democratic. “ The Sikh 
theocracy had equality and fraternity for its foundations 
far more literally than has been the case with the modern 
republics of Europe and America.” 1 In spite of variations 
in the size and importance of the clans, all Sardars 
enjoyed equality of status, though one of them was chosen 
as the Leader of the Confederacy with strictly limited 
authority. The mists also were organised on the same 
lines; all the individual members had the same political, 
religious and social privileges. Anything smacking; of 
inequality was discouraged. A Sandar obtained his posi¬ 
tion in virtue of his personal qualities and military ability ; 
birth or wealth did not enter into the calculation, and 
frequently he was of humble origin. Military service was 


1 Sir Lepel Griffin, Ranjit Singh (1893), pp. 132-3. 
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• deemed to be the most honourable, and it was vcfh^tlrw 
freedom was allowed to an individual to leave one 
Sardar and join another. The booty obtained in war was 
equally divided among those who had seized it. The 
general policy of the Khalsa was laid down by the S rvbat 
Khalsa , a national assembly which met twice a year at 
Amritsar, presided over by the Leader of the Confederacy. 
The fundamental defect of the Sikh polity was that the 
loose confederacy worked well and united the people only 
when they were confronted with dangerous foreign inva¬ 
sions of their own country. After 1767 internal strife 
steadily increased, and “ the chiefs degenerated from self- 
sacrificing fighters for the national cause into self-seeking 
freebooting barons.” 1 The democratic Sikh organisation 
was being transformed into a feudal one, and the quarrels 
of the Sardars were endangering the hard-won indepen¬ 
dence of the Sikhs. The ground was thus prepared for 
the national, military monarchy of Ranjit Singh. 

The Dal Khalsa. The Dal Khalsa or the Khalsa 
army was composed largely of horsemen. The infantry 
received no respect, with the exception of the Akalis, and 
it was intended for garrisoning forts, looking after women, 
etc. The artillery maintained was insignificant. The 
army was not regularly trained, and enthusiasm and 
courage were the substitutes for discipline. The Sardars 
commanded their men, who were under the control of their 
own chiefs. We shall see how Ranjit Singh effected a 
radical transformation of the Sikh army composed essen¬ 
tially of cavaliers. 

Ranjit Singh: Early Career. Ranjit Singh 
(b. ^1780-d. 1839), son of Maha Singh and Raj Kour, 
succeeded to the headship of the Sukarchakia misl 
(Gujramvala Dt.), between the Chinab and the Ravi, in 
1792. His dissolute mother and her lover-in-chief 
were summarily disposed of—there are several stories— 


1 N. K. Sinha, op, cit., p. 212. 
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^njtf,/who captured Lahore in 1799 and assumed the 
^rtT6f>{aharaja two years later. In 1802 he subdued the 
Bhangom’s/ and seized Amritsar. We shall see how a few 
years later he came into contact with the English power. 
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SECTION XII 

CULTURE AND SOCIAL LIFE 


Culture. We have seen the buildings at Lucknow 
under Asaf-ud-daulah. Ahalya Bai Holkar erected many 
attractive edifices at Indore. The house built by Warren 
Hastings at Calcutta is said to possess architectural value. 

Two great Urdu poets, Sauda and Mir, moved from Delhi 
to Lucknow about 1771 and about 1782 respectively. 

We have mentioned the historian, Ghulam Husain, and 
the mathematician, Tafazzul Husain. The prominent 
Orientalists were Wilkins, Halhed and Jones; Henry 
Thomas Colebrooke (b. 1765 * d. 1837) was their younger gir 
contemporary. Sir William Jones was a great student of 
Comparative Law, He outlined a comprehensive plan of 
Oriental research, without omitting Indian plants, music, 
medicine or mathematics. He died in 1794, and in the 
course of about 10 years he had been active in many 
directions. To him we are indebted for the identification 
of the Greek Sandracottos with Cbandragupta Maurya. 

He translated the Sakuntala , the Hitopadesa, the 
' M anavadharmasastra , and portions of the Vedas . He 
^also wrote an essay on Indian music (1784). In 1781 a 
Muslim College was founded at Calcutta, and a Sanskrit Opposition 
College at Benares in 1792. The policy of encouraging to Oriental 
Oriental studies was however opposed by Charles Grant, Studies 
who emphasised the value to Indians of receiving Western 
knowledge through the medium of English. We have 
alluded to the press in Bengal, and newspapers were 
published in Madras and Bombay as well (1785-94). 1 It 


1 A. Yusuf Ali, A Cultural History of India During the British 
Period (1940), p. 89, 
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Social life: Racial Separation. In the 18th 
century the attitude of Englishmen towards Indians 
changed from indifference in the beginning to close social 
•contact. u The days of corrupt Company officials, of ill- 
gotten fortunes, of oppression of ryots, of Zenanas and of 
illicit sexual connexions, were also the days when 
Englishmen were interested in Indian culture, wrote 
Persian verses, and foregathered with Pandits and Maulvis 
and Nawabs on terms of social equality and personal 

friendship.Cornwallis.upset the social balance. 

even in the study of Sanskrit literature the lead soon 
passed from the English pioneers Wilkins, Jones and 
Colebrooke to the more enthusiastic Germans.” 1 Corn¬ 
wallis distrusted Indian ability, and his notions about 
Indian character contributed to the isolation of English¬ 
men, intensified by the increasing number of European 
women in this country. Still some Indian habits and 
customs influenced Anglo-Indians permanently and conse¬ 
quently their compatriots at home : bathing and cleanli¬ 
ness, cigar smoking from the beginning of the 19th 
century instead of the hookah of the 18th century, the 
bungalow, the banyan, pyjamas and polo. 2 The Anglo- 
Indian society of Calcutta was worse than the London 
society towards the close of the 18th century in drinking, 
gambling, duelling and sexual freedom. 




& * Spear, op. cit., pp. 145-6. 
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CHAPTER VI 

WELLESLEY TO HASTINGS 
(1798-1823) 


SECTION I 

WELLESLEY'S POLICY 
(1 798-180S) 

Wellesley: Early Life. Richard Colley Wellesley, 
the eldest son of a distinguished musician Garrett Welles¬ 
ley and the cultured Anne Trevor, belonged to an 
ancient Irish noble family and was born in 1760 in County 
Meath (Ireland). His younger brothers were William, a 
i prominent M. P.; Arthur (b. 1769), later Duke of 
• Wellington; Gerald who became an ecclesiastical digni- 
[ tary at Durham; and Henry (b. 1773), later Lord Cowley 
who earned fame in the British diplomatic service. We 
are concerned only with Richard, Arthur and Henry. 

After preliminary schooling at Trim (Meath) Richard 
'joined Harrow, and his unruly behaviour there at the age 
often led to his transfer to Eton, where he became famous 
as a classical scholar. At Christ Church, Oxford, his 
n reputation for scholarship increased, but his father s death j. ort | 
in 1781 obliged him to leave that institution without a Momir.gtou 
degree and made him an Irish peer—-Lord Mornington. In 
1784 he entered the English House of Commons and was 
appointed to the Board of Control in 1793. Though he 
held enlightened views on public questions and was an 
exponent' of liberal causes, the French Revolution had, 
i made him an opponent of Parliamentary reform; still his 
! opinions were more progressive than those of his “ younger 
and greater brother” (Arthur). In 1794 he condemned 
“ French Jacobinism in a famous speech and married a 

French woman of inferior social status, Hyacinthe £cobUUs» 
Gabrielle Roland, with whom he had been living for 
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.several years and who had already given him five 
~e read much and acquired a knowledge of Indian condi¬ 
tions. His relations with Pitt and Dundas were intimate. 
Arthur Wellesley who had become Lieutenant-Colonel 
reached Calcutta with his regiment early in 1797. In the 
same vear Richard Wellesley was appointed Governor of 
Madras, and subsequently Governor-General consequent 
on the resignation of Cornwallis a few months after his 
appointment Lord Mornington reached Calcutta in May, 
1798 (till then Sir A. Clarke had been Acting Governor- 
General for nearly two months), and with him cam r Henry 
Wellesley as his Political Secretary. On his way, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, he had learnt much about the latest 
developments in India, especially the dominance of 
French adventurers at Haidarabad and other Indian 
capitals and the anti-British attitude of Tipu in parti¬ 
cular. 


The Problem audits Solution. Wellesley possessed 
the remarkable gift of taking a comprehensive view of the 
situation which confronted him after getting at the root of 
the matter. He planned grandly on the basis of his 
accurate knowledge of public affairs and persevered in * 
gaining his objective. He realised the intimate connection 
between Indian and European politics and resolved to 
preserve the English power in India from its enemies, 
internal and external. His policy was based on the 
political condition of India which was unfavourable to the 
Company, particulary so as the situation had been 
aggravated by the French menace, present and prospective. 
He had expressed himself against the French Revolution, 
and its developments had made him pronouncedly anti- 
French. We have seen the effects of the non-intervention 
policy pursued by Sir John Shore and its contribution to 
the growth of anti-British animosity. Francophobia 
which influenced English statesmen now was the 
predecessor of the later Russophobia. But “without 
intending it, French adventu:e:s played the part of agents 
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1 After the failure of Count de Lally, 
iterprise was concentrated in the islands of 
turitnls and Bourbon, and no serious attempt was made 
to dispute the verdict of the Anglo-French struggle in the 
Karnatak. The scattered French adventurers in India 
were not controlled by any central French authority. 
Still Wellesley was no shepherd boy crying \v61f too 
often. The danger from France appeared great because 
of Napoleon’s ambitions of Eastern conquest. He was in 
Egypt in 1798, but his schemes were frustrated by 
Nelson’s victory in the battle of the Nile (August, 1798). 
It may be noted in passing that that English Admiral had 
come to Bomba}’ in 1775. Napoleon was further checked at 
Acre (Syria) in 1799 and obliged to return to France. 
Still the English in India could not be at ease during 
this time. But, in fact, “ each repeated demonstration of 
France against the English dominion in India has accele¬ 
rated instead of retarding its expansion.” 2 Wellesley’s 
solution of the problem which faced him as Governor- 
General was the assertion of British supremacy in India. 
He was convinced that a real balance of power could not 
be maintained among the Indian States and that the 
policy of non-intervention was to be abandoned as it had 
not proved salutary. He therefore aimed at securing to 
the Company the position of “ first above all,” instead of 
the old position of “ first among equals.” 

Political Condition of India (1798). In North- 
Western India the danger from Zaman Shah’s aggression 
appeared serious and influenced Anglo-Indian policy. 
Ranjit Singh had not yet become powerful. Saadat Ali of 
Oudh was incapable of improving its internal adminis¬ 
tration and its defence against Zaman Shah, and had be¬ 
come unpopular. The deposed Vizier Ali, a source of 
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1 C. H. /.. V, p. 323. 

? Lyall, The Rise and Expansion of the British Dominion in 
India, p. 201. 
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iischief, murdered the Resident at Benares and^ 

>ther Englishmen early in 1799, but was deW 
captured, and imprisoned at Calcutta; he died at Vellore 
in 1817. Daulat Rao Sindhia of Ujjain and Gwalior was 
the most powerful Indian prince, and with the support 
of Perron, controlled the Rajputs and the Mughal Emperor 
and dominated Northern India and the Dakhan. Tukoji 
Holkar of Indore had died in 1797, and his illegitimate 
son, Jaswant (Yashwant) Rao was shortly to emerge into 
prominence. Govinda Rao Gaikwar of Baroda was not 
well disposed towards Sindhia or the Peshwa. Raghuji 
Bhonsle II of Nagpur was intriguing against the Company. 
The ill-fated Baji Rao II was Peshwa, and Nana’s power 
had gone, and Poona was the centre of acute dissensions. 
Such was the condition of “ the Maratha pentarchy. ’ 
Haidarabad 'pke Nizam’s hostility to the British had been caused by 
their ‘‘betrayal ” of him in 1795, and his army trained by 
Frenchmen was strong, but Raymond died in March, 1798, 
and was succeded by his compatriot, Piron. The adminis¬ 
trative anarchy of the Karnatak continued under the new 
Nawab, Umdat-ul-Umara, w ho had succeeded his father 
in 1795. The Nawab was living at Madras—Arcot had 
long ago ceased to be the real capital—and intriguing 
like the Nizam with Tipu, the uncompromising foe of the 
British. The Madras Government, incompetent and 
short-sighted as usual, could not contemplate with equani¬ 
mity a conflict with Haidar’s terrible son, whose power it 
regarded as a necessary corrective to that of the Marathas. 
In August, 1798, Lord Clive (Edward, son of Robert Clive) 
became Governor of Madras. 

Wellesley’s Policy. Wellesley’s policy of esta¬ 
blishing British supremacy in India was comprehensive 
and thorough and went beyond the needs of the situation, 
Indian and international. No doubt the vindication of 
British prestige after the administration of Shore was 
necessary, as well as the removal of the French menace in 
so far as it was real, particularly when Napoleon was in 
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Syria. But it is not quite true that the British 
idia under Wellesley was faced with expansion 
In his place, Cornwallis would have been 
less^ggressive. Wellesley’s forward policy was influenced 
further by his conviction that British rule alone could 
remove the existing tyranny and corruption and regenerate 
Indian administration. From this point of view his 
annexations proved beneficial, though the advocates of 
individual and State rights would not support his “ dicta¬ 
torial benevolence.” On the other hand, his system of 
Subsidiary Alliances furthered the cause of misgovern* 
ment. He established British supremacy in India not 
only by his annexations consequent on victory in war but 
also by mediatisation, or the assumption of the entire 
administration of an Indian State, its ruler retaining his 
title and receiving a fixed allowance. Wellesley’s policy 
of concluding Subsidiary Alliances with Indian princes, or 
of the establishment of a British protectorate, strengthen¬ 
ed the protector immediately, and to a limited extent 
increased his territorial acquisitions, though at great cost 
to the protege. 

The Subsidiary System. We have seen that the 
predecessors of Wellesley concluded alliances with Indian 
princes like the Nizam and the Nawab-Vizier of Oudh 
and received subsidies from them for the maintenance of 
British contingents for the use of those princes. Such 
subsidiary forces were generally stationed outside the 
State in question and paid by it in cash monthly or annu¬ 
ally. Occasionally land was ceded by the prince in lieu 
of cash payment. Difficulties arose when the payments 
were not duly made. Wellesley enlarged and consolidated 
the system already in existence, bringing under it 
Haidarabad, Mysore, Lucknow', the Peshwa, the 
Bhonsle and Sindhia. Normally the subsidiary treaty 
provided that the protected prince should sever his 
connection with European powers other than the English 
and with the French in particular; that a subsidiary force 
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a British Resident should be stationed wit* 
hgdom ; that he should cede territory in payment p 
subsidiary force; that he should not employ Europeans in 
his service without the sanction of the paramount power; 
that he should not negotiate with other Indian powers 
without its permission ; and that it should not interfere in 
his internal affairs. Thus the military needs of the 
Company were provided for, and the French menace 
provided against. The princes were protected against 
their external and internal enemies; the subsidiary force 
secured to them protection of their persons and territories 
against foreign invasion and internal revolt. In return for 
such protection they became dependent on the Company 
in political and military matters and sacrificed their own 
international status. 

Benefits to the Company. The Subsidiary System 
increased the military resources and efficiency of the 
Company, mostly at the cost of the protected princes, 
though its military frontier became conterminous with 
their political frontiers. Its own territories were 
comparatively freed from the devastation of war. 
Moreover, the disguise of the Subsidiary System saved 
the British from the odium of naked annexation and 
minimised the hostile criticism of the home authorities and 
the jealousy of the other European powers. The position 
of Anglo-India was strengthened and assured as against its 
Indian and non-Indian enemies, and it became largely 
responsible for the peace of India, without saddling itself 
with the responsibility for the administration and welfare 
of the people of the protectorate. It is truly said that the 
j greatest of all subsidiary treaties—the treaty of Bassein, 

, ,1802—transformed “a British Empire in India ” into 
M the British Empire of India/’ 

Defects of the System. The immediate effect of 
the extensive establishment of subsidiary forces was the 
introduction of anarchy particularly in Central India, con¬ 
sequent on the unemployment of thousands of professional 
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sent away by the protected princes. The 
ting activities of the disbanded soldiers who 
the ranks of the Pindaris were ruinous to the 
smaller independent States . 1 Further the subsidiary 
treaties of Wellesley prevented the intrigues of protected 
princes with European powers, but not effectively their 
intrigues wdth other Indian princes. Therefore the isola¬ 
tion °of protected States was emphasised later by Lord 
Hastings. Above all, the Subsidiary System fostered mis- 
government in the protected States owing to the British 
guarantee of support to them even against the revolt of 
jj their subjects goaded by maladministration. Here is 
7 another instance in Anglo-Indian history of the dire conse¬ 
quences of the exercise of power divorced from responsi¬ 
bility. The princes safe on their thrones with the help 
' of the English who had no concern in the internal affairs 
of their proteges were struck with “ sterility and irrespon¬ 
sibility ” ; their character and administration degenerated, 
and within half a century the condition of misgoverned 
States cried for their annexation by the British, parti¬ 
cularly during the period of Dalhousie. Thus the 
Subsidiary System proved to be a preparation for 
, annexation, if other devices were not available. 
Some of the contemporaries of Wellesley were not 
oblivious of the defects of that system. 
Arthur Wellesley wrote to Malcolm in 180-5: “One 
bad consequence of these subsidiary treaties is that 
they entirely annihilate the military power of the 

governments with which we contract them .and 

their reliance for defence is exclusively on us......I would 

preserve the existence of the State, and guide its actions 
by the weight of British influence rether than annihi¬ 
late it.” 2 Sir Thomas Munro wrote to Lord Hastings on 
August 12, 1817, from Dharwar: “There are many 
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> Ibid., p. 292. 

- W.H. Hutton, The Marquess Wellesley (Reprint, 1915), p. 91. 
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^eighty objections to the employment of a 
force. It has a natural tendency to render the 



govi 


of every country in which it exists, weak and oppressive, 
to extinguish all honourable spirit among the higher classes 
of society, and to degrade and impoverish the whole 

people.The simple and direct mode of conquest from 

without is more creditable both to our armies and to our 
national character, than that of dismemberment from within 
by the aid of a subsidiary force.” Moreover, the subsidy J 
imposed upon the princes was too heavy and had no jj 
reasonable relation to their resources, and the subsidiary 
forces were excessively paid and grandly equipped. 


SECTION II 

TIPU AND THE FOURTH MYSORE WAR (1799) 

Tipu after 1792. Tipu paid within two years the 
war indemnity imposed upon him in 1792 and got back 
his hostages. He could not forget his heavy territorial 
and other losses and made haste to strengthen his military 
and financial resources. In 1796 Chamaraja IX died, and 
resolving not to observe the formality of appointing a king, 
Tipu plundered the palace thoroughly. In that year he 
sent an embassy to Kabul, negotiated with many important 
Indian States for the formation of an anti-British league, 
and sent letters to Persia, Arabia, etc. In 1797 he received 
M. Francis Ripaud, a French adventurer who made the 
credulous Sultan believe that he could get support from 
Mauritius against the English. At Seringapatam a Jacobin 
Club was started under the presidency of Ripaud ; the 
flag of the French Republic was hoisted; the tree of 
Liberty was planted and crowned with the cap of Equality 
in May, 1797; the President’s speech condemned the 
English; and Tipu became a “citizen.” The Sultan’s 
envoys including Ripaud left India in October and inter¬ 
viewed General Malartic, Governor of Mauritius, in 
January, 1798, who was acquainted with Tipu r s hatred of 
the English, whom he had described as “ these oppressors 




April. 

Wellesley’s Preparations for War. In June, 

1798, Wellesley learnt that Malartic had publicly 
announced that Tipu, after obtaining French help, would 
declare war on the English, but the Governor-General’s 
idea of attacking the Sultan at once was not carried out, 
because competent opinion was against such a course. In 
July Tipu corresponded with the French Directory for 
an offensive and defensive alliance. A subsidiary treaty 
was concluded by Wellesley with the Nizam in September, 

1798, and his French force was disbanded, but the 
Marathas did not fall in with the Governor-General’s 
proposal to revive the Triple Alliance of 1790, and were 
satisfied with their existing relations with the Company. 
Wellesley’s letters to Tipu to resolve the developing fric¬ 
tion between them were ineffectual. The Governor- 
General came to Madras on the last day of 1798, and his 
forceful personality and decisive vigour secured the 
subordinate co-operation of Lord Clive. In January, 

1799, Tipu received a letter - from Salim, Sultan of 
Constantinople, warning him against the anti-Islamic 
French, but the former, ajter sending a frenchman and 
two Indians as his envoys to Paris in February, replied 
that the English were the worst enemies of Islam. He 
had been in correspondence with Napoleon, and the 
Sultan’s duplicity and evasiveness in his correspondence 
with Wellesley led to his declaration of war in the same 
month. 

The Fourth Mysore War (1799). Mysore was 
invaded from the west and east. The Bombay army 
under General Stuart forced Tipu to retreat from the 
Coorg frontier early in March, and towards the close of 
that month the, Madras forces under General Harris 
together with the Nizam’s army virtually under Colonel 
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ellesley routed the Sultan at Malavalli (My^fc 
while he expected an attack on Seringapatam fiWrmTe 
north. Harris crossed the Kaveri, marched towards the 
capital, and chose a position south-west of it, and its siege 
commenced in April. Tipu opened negotiations for peace, 
but as he was required to part with half of his dominions 
and pay an indemnity of two crores of rupees, he thought 
it better to fight like a soldier and die. Early in May 
Seringapatam was stormed by General David Baird, and 
Tipu was wounded and soon after shot dead by a 
European soldier. Thus the war was brought io a close 
in about tw o months in a surprisingly short and complete¬ 
ly decisive campaign, w'hich was executed exactly as it 
had been planned. 


SECTION in 

v AHE SULTAN’S CHARACTER AND FAILURE 

i/Tipu as a Man. Tipu was not tall but possessed 
prominent eyes, an aquiline nose, a short and thick neck, 
and a somew'hat fat body. He grew no beard, and his 
hands and feet were small and delicate. His dress was 
very simple. He was pure, orthodox and abstemious. 
Though he had 13 sons and many daughters, women did 
not captivate his heart; he regarded them as “rubbish,” but 
venerated his mother, Fakhr-un-Nisa, and was much influ¬ 
enced by her. He was a maif of irrepressible energy who 
transacted much business systematically. His physical and 
A Learned intellectual vigour was extraordinary. He w^as learned 
Sultan and showed an avidity for Western knowledge. He was 
active w ith his pen and spoke Hindustani, Kannada and 
Persian fluently. He claimed to know everything in the 
realm of knowledge. Though his learning was superficial, 
its range was extensive. He could express opinions on 
religion, science, medicine, engineering and all branches of 
administration, civil and military. He wrote innumerable 
letters and possessed a good library containing manuscripts 
relating to many subjects: religion and theology, history. 
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/isprudence, philosophy, astronomy, mathematics, 
, philology, poetry, etc. Coupled with his energy 
is extraordinary bravery and moral courage; he 
refused to save himself in his last moments by surrender¬ 
ing his French soldiers. He was kind and liberal to those 
who were faithful to him. There is something remarkable 
in the hymn of hate he persistently sang in relation to the 
English, and in this respect he reminds us of Hannibal’s un¬ 
quenchable hatred of Rome. Appropriately enough Tipu’s 
emblem was the tiger. Fe rocious bigotry and fiendish 
cruelty are associated with his name. In spite of Tipu’s 
mother’s advice, he committed fanatical excesses, 
especially in Malabar and Coorg, though there is no doubt 
about his sincerity asan orthodox Muslim. His attempt to 
convert Purnaiya was thwarted by his own mother. His 
cruelty was abominable, particularly to his English 
prisoners. English ladies at home used to frighten their 
children with his name, just as the ancient Roman matrons 
stopped their children’s cry by the announcement of 
Hannioal at the gates, though that noble Carthaginian 
was not capable of the cruelties his antagonists perpe¬ 
trated. Besides putting offenders in cages, Tipu sent 
them to Kabaldrug, where starvation and malaria killed 
them, and employed the following methods: forcible 
conferment of the external honour of Islam, strangu¬ 
lation, poisoning, cutting the throat, mutilation of ears 
aud noses, impalement, the wooden horse of torture, 
trampling under foot by elephants, and throwing into dens 
of tigers. Further his vanity knew no bounds, and he 
pretended omniscience. Moreover, he was exceedingly 
suspicions. Above all, he frequently failed to keep his 
wor4 find employed duplicity and treachery. 

Soldier. Besides his capacity for rapid movement, 
Tipu possessed merit as a strategist and tactician, but 
gradually degenerated as a soldier. His over-confidence 
in his ability was frequently unhappy. Though he 
^strengthened his artillery, he sadly neglected his cavalry 
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ind showed marked deficiency in prudent and far? 
iy-^genpralship. 

Reforming Administrator. Tipu was saturated with the reform- 
Zeal ' ing zeal, which affected the army, commerce, banking, 
weights and "’measures, the calendar and coinage. 
He reformed the calendar on the basis of Jupiter’s cycle 
of 60 years. He enforced prohibition. His love of change 
was best exhibited in his coins — gold, silver and copper — 
struck in mints which existed in 12 places from Dharwar 
and Gooty to Calicut and Feroke (south of Calicut), 
including Seringapatam and «Rangalore. The Arabic 
script on them possesses decorative value. “ The coins of 
Tipu Sultan exist in far greater variety and number than 
those of his father.” 1 Tipu’s passion for innovation 
reminds us of the character of the contemporary French 
revolutionaries. He distrusted his officials, civil and military % 


and gave them detailed instructions. He paid attention to 
the creation of a fleet, and compiled naval and military 
regulations. Though the old revenue system was conti 
nued. the ryots suffered from wars and lack of central j 
supervision. Tipu did not attempt to conciliate his people, 
and his merciless despotism alienated his Hindu and 
Muslim subjects. On the whole, his activities were more 
destructive than constructive. 


Compared with Haidar. Though more learned, 
Haidal 8 ’ religious and moral than his father, Tipu was inferior to 
him in generalship and constructive ability. Haidar was 
tolerant in religious matters and far less cruel than his 
son, who differed from him markedly in many respects. 
The , so i did not approach to the father in liberality and 
even showed miserliness; he inherited and eclipsed his 
hatred of the English. Supreme authority was wielded 
in a statesmanlike way by Haidar. More autocratic than 
his father, Tipu like Aurangzib overdid his part as Padi¬ 
shah. He was more industrious than his father and 


* 1 Henderson, op. cit. % p. 8. 
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nore zeal for reform, hut the latter obtained 
esults and showed mental steadiness, moderation 
in^stfccesS, and tact as an administrator—virtues not 
exhibited by Tipu. In choosing the personnel of govern¬ 
ment and in judging character, Haidar was greater than 
pis son and did not exclude people on religious grounds. 
{Both were unscrupulous, terrible and tyrannical, but in 
fthese respects they differed much in degree, and 
Jthe son was worse than the father. Haidar’s failure 
'against the English was due to the circumstances 
already detailed, but Tipu was himself largely responsible 
.for his fall. It is difficult to question the verdict that 
u ipu destroyed what his father had created. 
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SECTION IV 

WELLESLEY AND MYSORE 

Restoration of Hindu Rule. With the fall of 
Tipu his kingdom fell at the feet of Wellesley who had 
merely aimed at emasculating the Sultan. The'Governor- 
General in the circumstances decided to restore Hindu 
rule over the central parts of that kingdom, without any 
sea-coast, and divide the rest of it between the Company My.oSe 
and the Nizam, leaving a part to the Marathas. Conse- 
<juvn; on their refusal to accept the territory offered, 
saddled with certain conditions, it was divided between 
the English and the Nizam. On the whole, the English 
acquisitions were Kanara (North and South Kanara Dts.), 

Wynaad (part of the Malabar Di.) Coimbatore and 
Dharapurarn (Coimbatore Dt), a few slices of territory on 
the east of the Mysore kingdom, and Seringapatam. The 
Nizam obtained the region around Gooty (Anantapur Dt.), 
Gurramkonda (Chittoor Dt.), and a [>art of the Chitaldrug 
District, but these gains were surrendered by him to the 
English on the conclusion of a new subsidiary treaty in 
1800. In June, 1799, Krishnaraja III, a boy of five years, Krishna™, 
was enthroned at Mysore, which became the capital and Enthroned 
regained the rank it had lost in 1610. Purnaiya, the 
20 
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previous minister, became Diwan and continued t 
[vsore with distinguished ability down to 1811. Ci 
Barry Close was appointed Resident. The subsidiary 
treaty with Mysore (1799) was different from the type 


in IWO lebuet'.s, - --- r- j , 

dence on the English; the subsidy might be increased b> 
the Governor-General owing to the exigencies of war, ana 
in troublous times he might assume the entire adminis¬ 
tration of Mysore. The family of Tipu was lodged 
comfortably at Vellore. The siege of Senngapatam 
facilitated the escape of Dhundia Wagh, a Marat ha fiee- 

booter imprisoned by Tipu, and the consequent troubles 
created by his ambition of founding a kingdom in imitation 
of Haidar were put an end to by Colonel W ellesley m 
.September, 1800, by the defeat and death of that distuibet 
j of the peace of Mysore. “Arthur Wellesley is the real 
' hero of the re-establishment of Mysore as a Hindu 
state.” 1 


two respects, and emphasised its practical depen- 


Humiliating Irish Peerage. The overthrow of 
Tipu and the partition and settlement of Mysore redound 
primarily to the credit of Richard Wellesley; still tie 
splendid. assistance he received from a number of capable 
officers/ military and civil, cannot be overlooked: Genem* 
Harris, General Stuart, General Baird, C olonel Wellesley, 
Henry Wellesley, Colonel William Kirkpatrick, Colonel 
Barry Close, Thomas Munro and John Malcolm. The 
Governor-General showed the greatness of his character 
by declining the Company’s offer of 10 lakhs of rupees 
from the Seringapatam prize-money and other costly 
presents, but the Directors compensated him by an annuity 
of £5000 for 20 years. He wrote to Pitt; “ I suppose 

you will either hang me or magnificiently honout me <>i 
my deeds. In eithe, case I shall be gratified: for an 
English gallows is better than an Indian thronehe 


1 c. H. r,, V, p. 346. 

* Marsbman op. cit., II* p. 
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by Parliament, and the King conferred 
an Irish Marquisate. Wellesley felt humt* 
that small lift in the peerage and des¬ 
cribed that honour as “ my double-gilt potato.” The 
position is this: in P781 he stepped into his father’s 
place as Earl of Mornington in the Irish peerage; in 1797 
he became Baron Wellesley in the English peerage, and 
now (1799) Marquis of Wellesley (Irish), though he 
expected a high place in the superior English peerage, 
even a Dukedom. The highest title of nobility for those 
outside the royal family is Duke, and the descending order 
Is as follows: Marquis (or Marquess), Earl, Viscount and 
Baron. In other words, the Earl of Mornington got a 
higher place in the Irish peerage for his triumph over 
Tipu. No doubt he deserved something higher seeing that 
Pitt was lavish in the .creation of peerages; not only 
mediocrities but even persons whose services were un 
known to the public were ennobled. Still Wellesley’s 
denunciation of the poor reward secured by him offended 
the King, and the Governor-General never during the rest 
of his life obtained a further promotion in the peerage., in 
spite of his great achievements* after the fourth Mysore 
war. He did not possess the moral greatness to overlook 
the injustice done to him. As a matter of fact, he was 
extremely vain in spite of his unquestionable greatness in 
other directions. His vanity as the saviour of the English 
from the Sultan of Mysore is comparable to that of Scipio 
or of Cicero on account of their triumphs over Hannibal 
and Catilina respectively. Further Wellesley emphasised 
that the services of his coadjutors had not been suffici 
ently recognised. Whatever might be the justice of his 
contention with regard to himself and others, his superiors 
resented his criticism of their judgment. 
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N308 SARBHOJI OF TANJORE 

^ j SECTION V ' 

THE MEDIATISED STATES: TANJORE, SUR 
THE KARNATAK AND FARRUKHABAD 

Tanjore (1799). We have seen that the deposition 
of Amar Singh and the succession of Sarbhoji had been 
decided upon. But Wellesley resolved to assume the 
administration of Tanjore, and accordingly in October, 
1799, a treaty was concluded. Sarbhoji, the disciple of 
Schwartz, was a man of culture and attractive manners, 
“gifted and accomplished, well read in French and 
English literature, able to appreciate the tine distinctions 
of Shakespearean characters and to write English verse.’ 71 
Besides his well-known library at Tanjore, catalogued by 
Dr. Burnell, consisting mostly of Sanskrit manuscripts 
and bocks relating to subjects from the Veda and Vedanta 
to medicine and dancing, Sarbhoji maintained a museum, 
a printing press, etc. He was fond of horses and skilful in 
shooting. He patronised fine art and was helpful to the 
poor. 2 Wellesley allowed him to retain the title of Raja 
with an allowance of 4 lakhs of rupees, and Amar Singh 
received a pension of one lakh. No doubt Amar Singh’s 
misgovernment was ended, and Tanjore gained by the 
change, but the Governor-General carried out his own 
policy rather than that of the Directors, who had not 
intended mediatisation of the Tanjore State. Sarbhoji 
died in 1833 and was* succeeded by his son Sivaji, who 
died soilless in 1855, leaving two daughters though he had 
twenty wives. Dalhousie seized the opportunity to abolish 
the title of Raja. 

Surat (1800). In 1759 the defence of the castle of 
Surat was taken up by the C ompany, and the death of the 
Nawab early in 1790 was taken advantage of by the 
Governor-General to assume the entire administration of 
that city in 1800. The Nawab’s brother-successor 



1 Roberts, op. cit., p. 112. 

3 Subramaman, op. cit., pp. 72-5. 
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ANNEXATION OF THE KARNATAK 3(H) 

the title alone with an annual allowance of one 
rupees together with one-fifth of the surplus 
and of a consolidated li lakhs from 1817. 
Wellesley did not look upon the question from the 
Nawab’s point of view in his own eagerness to increase 
the Company’s possessions and resources, and his policy 
was not approved of by Jonathan Duncan, Governor of 
Bombay, who however had to execute that policy. 



revenue, 



The Karnatak (1801). The evils of Double Govern¬ 
ment in the Karnatak and the scandal of the Nawab of The Dual 
Arcot s debts have already been sufficiently noticed. The System 
liquidation scheme of 1784, ordered without investigation 
into the genuineness of the claims of the Nawab’s 
creditors, was in operation, and in the meantime the 
Nawab had contracted huge fresh debts at 36 ^er cent. 

The sufferings of the people of the Karnatak were more 
intense and of longer duration than those of the in¬ 
habitants of Bengal under the Double Government set up 
by Clive. Wellesley’s attempt to put an end to the 
miseiable state of affairs failed in the beginning, because 
Nawab Umdat-ul-Umara, influenced by his creditors, was 
for maintaining the status qua. After the conclusion 
of the campaign against Tipu, some papers found at 
Seringa pa tarn were thought to expose the intrigues 
of the Nawab and his late father with the Sultan of 
Mysore, but the evidence is not decisive at any rat<- 
against Umdat-ul-Urnara. The Governor-Generai con¬ 
cluded however that the Nawab had lost fcis claim to the 
throne by his correspondence with the Company’s enemy. 

But he died in July, 1801. On the refusal of his son, 
or putative son, AH Husain, to accept the position of a pen¬ 
sioned Nawab offered to him on the very day of his father’s 
death, Azim-ud-daulah, nephew of Umdat-ul-Umara, acqui¬ 
esced in the terms proposed by the Governor-General, who aaSah 
assumed the whole administration of the Karnatak (the 
districts between the Eastern Ghats and the Bay of Bengal 
from the Nellore District to Cape Comorin). The Nawab 
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as to retain his title and receive one-fifth of’ 
^k/Zevenue as his allowance (July, 1801). Though the 
^tion of the Karnatak by mediatisation was a great blessing 
Karuata p CO pi e an( j though a great administrative plague- 

'spot was removed, the method adopted by Wellesley was 
4 unhappy arid doss not redound to his credit as the charge 
jof treachery to the Company against the Nawab could not 
I be regarded as proven ; his son and nephew were certain- 
T innocent. As regards the Nawab of An;oCs old debts, 

they were cleared off in 1804, but the new debts amounted 
to about 30 crores of rupees. A Commission appointed 
in 1805 to consider the claims of the creditors continued 


its labours till 1830, when only 23 crores were pronounced 
to be genuine ’claims. This conclusion casts a serious 
reflection upon the scheme of 1784 adopted without 
enquiry ‘into the validity of the claims of the unscrupu¬ 
lous creditors of the Nawab of the Karnatak, and justifies 
the thundering eloquence of Burke in Parliament in 1785. 


Farrukhabad (1802). According to the treaty with 
Oudh in 1801, the territorial cession to the Company 
included Farrukhabad, the Nawab of which place was a 
minor, and his 'predecessors had been faithful to the 
British. Therefore an improvement in the Nawab’s 
position was expected under the direct suzerainty of the 
Company. But ‘ 4 Wellesley seems to have made up his 

(mind.to mediatize every Indian state that was not 

\strong enough to resist .” 1 The Nawab was given an 
allowance of about a lakh of rupees a year, and the terri¬ 
tory of Farrukhabad was administered by the Company 
from June, 1S02. The Directors observed that the Nawab 
would have continued to rule over his State if he had not 
been placed under the Company. 


* Roberts, op. cit , p. 141 
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Haidarabad (1800). The subsidiary treaty with 
the Nizam in 1798, stipulating a payment of about 
24 lakhs of rupees a year for the subsidiary force, was an 
emergency measure which did not make him a protected 
prince. The new treaty concluded in October, 1800, T *ve 
conformed to the type, and for the maintenance of the TOa * y i 
increased force, the territorial gains of the Nizam from 
the third and fourth Mysore wars were ceded to the 
Company—the districts of Bellary, Anantapur and parts 
of Cud da pah, together known as the Ceded Districts. 

Thus the unfortunate effects of Shore's non-intervention 
policy on the Nizam were completely undone, and the 
English territorial acquisitions encircled Mysore. 

Lucknow (1801). Shore’s treaty of 1798 with 
Saadat Ali, Nawab of Oudh, could not cure the evils of 
maladministration, intensified by the mischievous activi- S«*ad*t A 
ties of European adventurers in the role of merchants. 

The subsidy, though heavy, was regularly paid. On the 
plea of provision for the defence of Oudh against Zaman 
Shah who was again in the Panjab in 1798-9, Wellesley 
proposed an increase to the Company’s forces in Oudh 
and a reduction of the Nawab’s own arm}', and this 
reform would increase the subsidy from 76 to 126 lakhs 
of rupees. The Nawab did not agree to the proposal 
though he had at first accepted it. Towards the close of 
1799 he expressed his desire to abdicate, and the 
Governor-General said that the Nawab’s proposal “is 
pregnant with such benefit not only to the Company but 
to the inhabitants of Oudh, that his lordship thinks it 
cannot be too much encouraged.” 1 But differences 
regarding the succession led to the Nawab’s withdrawal 
of his proposed abdication, and Wellesley charged him 


> Ibid., p, 123. 





12 WELLESLEY AND OUDH 

ith “ duplicity and insincerity/’ Bent upon T^lryj 
ng out his scheme, the Governor-General sent troops into 
Oudh which should be paid by the Nawab, who humbly 
submitted that if the scheme were to be executed without 
his consent, there was no necessity for consulting him, 
that the disbandment of his own soldiers would make 
them miserable and create strife in Oudh, and that the 
present demands of the Governor-General were not in 
;^® e r< Q f g by harmony with the treaty of 1798, The Nawab was 
however brought round finally by Wellesley’s threat 
that he would lose the friendship of the Company. In 
/l SOI he was confronted with the demand that he should 
accept mediatisation or cede to the Company the territory 
producing revenue equal to the increased subsidy. When 
j he said that he had been quite regular in paying the tribute, 
the Governor-General pointed out the notorious condition 
of Oudh. His threat of mediatisation persuaded the 
Nawab to accept the alternative to it. In November, 
Fioaty of j 1801, a treaty was concluded by which Rohilkhand and 
1 the lower (Ganges-Jumna) Doah— the Ceded Provinces— 

'were handed over to* the Company along with other 
.? territories fthe whole cession now forming the Gorakhpur 
| and Allahabad Divisions and portions of Rohilkhand and 
| Agra Divisions). Further, the Nawab was to govern his 
kingdom, reduced by about one-half, in accordance with 
the Company’s advice and promote the welfare of his 
| subjects by improving his administration. 

Criticism. The advantages that accrued to the 
Company from the treaty of 1801 are obvious, and Welles¬ 
ley’s earnestness in strengthening the defence of Oudh and 
improving its administration is admirable. But he 
regarded his policy of annexation as not out of tune with 
Pitt’s India Act and other statutes prohibiting the exten¬ 
sion of British dominion in India. In reality he aimed at 




1 increasing the Company’s possessions, and regarded such 
\ a policy as beneficial to the people of the territories 
^annexed. Though his attitude towards Oudh served some 
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the manner in which he dealt with the 
dannot be commended. There is absolutely no. 

- v -bout the latter’s loyalty and submissivencss to the 1 

Company; still he was forced in a most unseemly way to 
acquiesce in the Governor-General’s demands which were 
contrary to the treaty of 1798. There is much to bej 
said in favour of the Nawab’s contention. After some 
preliminary arrangements in the Ceded Provinces, the 
Bengal system of administration was extended to them in 
1803 except the Permanent Settlement, and Henry 
Wellesley, a man of ability, was responsible as Lieutenant- 
Governor (1801-3) for their administration. After com¬ 
pleting his work of organisation, he resigned and left India 
as the Directors had disapproved of the Governor- 
General’s appointment of his brother to high office, over¬ 
looking the claims of the old servants of ’the Company. 
The charge of nepotism against Wellesley pained him j 
much, but it would have been better if he "had given no 
room for such an accusation. He thwarted the attempt' 
of the Nawabof Oudh to plunder Bahu Begam (mother of 
Asaf-ud-daulah) who had bequeathed her property to the 
Company, and contended that she was perfectly free 
to dispose of her property as she liked, but the Nawab had 
thought otherwise because of the acquittal of Warren 
Hastings by the House of Lords. 


(si. 




SECTION VII 

THE FRENCH MENACE 


Wellesley’s annexations and subsidiary alliances 
were intended to secure the stability of Anglo-Indian 
power against the hostility of Indian princes and of 
Revolutionary France. He viewed Indian questions from 
the imperial point of view and dceiYied it necessary to 
look beyond his jurisdiction to ensure its safety: his 
vision was not confined to the possessions of the enemies 
of England in India. In order to provide against a possible 
French overland invasion of India, John Malcolm was sent 
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Teheran, which he reached in November, 1800^ 
had left Bombay towards the close of the 
year, with the result that a treaty was concluded with the 
Shah of Persia on the basis of mutual co-operation against 
France and Afghanistan. In 1801 Wellesley's expedition 
to Mauritius could not be carried out because Admiral 
Rainier would not move without orders from home. An 
attack on Batavia was therefore contemplated, but finally 
an expedition to Egypt was sent under General David 
Baird, who reached Cairo in August and the shore of the 
Mediterranean Sea, but had to return to India after seeing 
that sea because Sir Ralph Abercromby had defeated the 
French at Alexandria in March, 1801. Still the expedition 
to Egypt demonstrated the potentialities of Anglo- India 
from the international point of view. Early in 1802 
Wellesley resigned, but was persuaded by the Directors to 
continue as Governor-General. The peace of Amiens 
(France) concluded in March provided for the restoration 
of the French and Dutch possessions in India, but Welles¬ 
ley who felt pessimistic about the prospects of lasting 
peace did not carry out the orders from home, and thus he 
showed foresight and extraordinary courage. 


SECTION VIII 

THE SECOND MARATHA WAR (1803-5) 

Effects of Baji Rao II. The death of Nana Fadnis in 1800 led 
'to dramatic developments in Maratha politics ; after a 
scramble for his huge accumulations, the Peshwa found 
himself dominated by Dauiat Rao Sindhia and sought 
relief in instigating Jasvvant Rao Plolkar against him. 
Sindhia left Poona and marched against Holkar, whose 
progress, in spite of his initial victory near Ujjain, was 
checked (1801). This provided the Peshwa with an 
opportunity for wreaking vengeance on his enemies in a 
barbarous way and for being execrated by his subjects. 
Vithoji Holkar, Jaswant Rao’s brother, was “tied to the 
foot of an elephant and dragged about the streets of 
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:l he died (April, 1801)7’ 1 Jaswant's rage knew 
and he marched against the Peshwa. Sindhia 
lasliiva Rao Bhaskar to Poona. In October, 1802, 

Jas want Rao inflicted a crushing defeat on the combined Flight oi 
armies of Sindhia and Baji Rao near Poona. The Baji Rao M 
Peshvva’s consequent flight from the capital placed it in 
the hands pf Holkar. Anirita Rao, adopted brother of 
Baji Rao, became Peshwa, and Jaswant concentrated on 
the plunder of Poona. The rich inhabitants were tortured 
and deprived of their wealth, and many perished. Baji 
Rao secured the sympathy of the Company and reached 
Basseip in December, 1802. 

Treaty of Bassein (1802). Baji Rao had rejected 
the Governor-General’s offer of a subsidiary alliance in 
1798, 1799 and 1800. In 1801 the terms proposed by 
the Peshwa were not acceptable to Wellesley, whose 
subsequent offer was not attractive to the other party. 

The sad plight of Baji Rao persuaded him to sign the 
treaty of Bassein on December 31, 1802, conforming to 
the type elaborated by the Governor-General; the territory 
to be ceded was to fetch an income of 26 lakhs of rupees. 

The ceded territory near Poona was exchanged in 1803 
for districts in Bundelkhand. The treaty of Bassein is I*aporUn«« 
unique in one respect ; in so far as the Peshwa was the 
head, though nominal, of “the Maratha pentarchy.” it was 
the crowning triumph of Wellesley’s system of subsidiary 
alliances. But Lord Castlereagh, President of the Board 
of Control in succession to Dutidas in 1801, criticised that 
treaty on the following grounds* There was no need for 
it especially after the reality of French menace had 
vanished and after the fall of Tipu. The Marathas had not 
been aggressive against the Company. Further, war with 
Sindhia, Bhonsle and Holkar would inevitably follow. The 
English possessions in India had reached such an extent 
that a non-aggressive policy should he adopted to 
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Strengthen them. Moreover, the treaty was a 
of the Acts of 1784 and 1793, though in harmony 
instructions to the Governor-General in 1800. On the 
other hand, it was urged that the French menace wa > 
sufficiently great that it should be guarded against. The 
treaty with the Nizam was likely to involve the Company 
in a war with the Marathas. Further, the treaty of 
Bassein need not necessarily lead to a war with the 
Marathas, and if it did, it supplied the means of over¬ 
coming them. In any case it is clear that the Feshwa 
was a political cipher and that he could not be relied 
upon to carry out the treaty faithfully. As a matter of 
fact, he favoured national opposition to it. The leading 
Maratha States regarded it as an infamous signing away 
of the independence of the nation. Sindhia and Bhonsle 
hastened to move, though Holkar was for the moment 
quiescent. The Peshwa w r as restored to his position at 
Poona by General Wellesley in May, 1803. Amrita Kao, 
who had left the capital and subsequently retiied to 
Benares, received a pension of 8 lakhs of rupees from the 
Company and died in 1824. 

Causes and Objects of the War. The English 
attempt to prevent the meeting between Daulat Rao 
Sindhia and Raghuji Bhonsle II and their grievance that 
the Peshwa had concluded the treaty of Bassein without 
consulting them precipitated their conflict with the 
Company in August, 1803, consequent on their rejection 
of the Gove nor-General’s ultimatum that Sindhia should 
separate from Bhonsle and withdraw to the north of the 
Narmada. Wellesley’s objects were to destroy the power 
of M. Perron on the hanks of the Jumna—though 
nominally under Sindhia, that Frenchman was practically 
independent of his master and controlled the Mughal 
Emperor and the Rajputs—; to seize Agra and Delhi and 
to make the emperor a protege of the Company; to annex 
Bundelkhand ; to establish a protectorate over some of 
the Rajput States; and finally to enter into relations 
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/Sikhs. Further, the Governor-General aimed 
ng the coastal districts of Orissa so that the 
land route from Bengal to Madras might not pass 
through the territory of another power. Lord Lake, 
C ommander-in-Chief, was to operate in Northen India and 
General Wellesley in the Dakhan. 

General Wellesley. General Wellesley captured 
Ahmadnagar in August, 1803, and in the following month 
defeated Sindhia and Bhonsle at Assay e (near Ajanta, 
Aurangabad Dt., Haidarabad) “ swiftly, brilliantly and 
completely/’ though with heavy loss. In October Burhan- 
pur and Asirgarh were seized. Next month General 
Wellesley inflicted another crushing defeat on Sindhia and 
Bhonsle at Argaon (Akola Dt., Berar). In December 
Gawilgarh was escaladed and captured. 

Lord Lake. Early in September, 1803, Aligarh was 
taken, and Perron retired from Sindhia’s service. He had 
no desire to fight with the English, but wanted to go 
home with his immense wealth. In character and ability 
he was markedly inferior to De Boigne. Subsequently 
the successor of Perron, M. Louis Bourquin, “ cook, pyro¬ 
technist and poltroon/’ was defeated near Delhi. The 
victorious general entered the imperial capital and became 
the protector of Shah Alam II, who continued as the 
nominal emperor w ith an allowance of Rs. 90,000 a month. 
In October Lake captured Agra. Another French 
Commander of Sindhia, Dudrenec, was overthrown in 
November at Laswari (Alvvar State, Rajputana) b) the 
Commander-in-Chief, though not with ease. There is no 
doubt that the task of General Wellesley in the Dakhan was 
more difficult than that of Lake in Northern India. The 
campaigns against Sindhia and Bhonsle included the 
capture of Broach in August and of other places besides 
Cuttack in Orissa in October. Thus in a few months two 
Maratha leaders were subdued. 

Causes of Rapid English Success. The Governor- 
General’s admirable and comprehensive planning and the 
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.Striking ability shown by the two generals were 
/responsible for the surprisingly rapid success 
campaigns against the Marathas. General Wellesley 
and Lord Lake delivered blow after blow on their enemy 
without allowing him time to rehabilitate his position. 
Further, the Bengal and Madras armies were strong in 
cavalry. Moreover, the adoption of Western methods of 
warfare by the Marathas did not strengthen their position 
against the English. Lastly civil strife had weakened the 
Marathas, particularly Sindhia, owing to his previous 
contest with Jasvvant Rao Holkar. 

Treaties with Sindhia and Bhonsle. The cam¬ 
paigns in Northern India and the Dakhan were conducted 
simultaneously by different generals, but General Welles¬ 
ley was entrusted with the conclusion of treaties. An 
alliance was made with Raghuji Bhonsle II—the treaty 
of Deogaon — about the middle of December, 1803, 
and the territory ceded to the Company was the 
Mahanadi delta—Cuttack and Balasore — and the 
region to the west of the Wardha. The treaty of Surji 
Arjangaon with Sindhia was concluded tow ards the close 
of the same month, and the Company obtained the 
western districts of the U. P., portions of the Delhi and 
Hissar Districts, and Broach and Ahmadnagar and other 
territories to the south of Ajanta hills. He gave up his 
authority over * the Mughal Emperor. The subsidiary 
treaty with Sindhia provided for no subsidy for the subsi¬ 
diary force, which was to be paid by the English. 
According to the supplementary treaty with him in 
February, 1804, the force was to be stationed not within 
his dominions but near their frontier. Thus in two 
respects Sindhia as a subsidiary ally en joyed an exceptional 
status. From the territories acquired by the Company 
Sikandar Jah (1802-29), son of Nizam Ali, was given some 
districts in Berar and the region to the south of Ajanta 
hills including Jalna, and the Pestwa, Ahmadnagar 
District. Alliances were made with the Rajput chiefs of 
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Jaipur, Bundi, etc., and with the jat State of 
/ hut they did not come under the Subsidiary 
they obtained the Company’s protection and 
were to pay for its military help whenever they required 
such aid. The Rana of Gohad (near Gwalior) also entered 
into treaty relations with the English. The success so far 
achieved justified the Governor-General’s jubilation, but 
he was mistaken in thinking that, peace and tranquillity 
had been established. 


Jaswant Rao Holkar. Jaswant Rao could not be 
quiet for long. He executed three Englishmen in his 
service who refused to fight against their compatriots, and 
his extreme demands for an alliance with the English 
were rejected. His plunder of the territory of Jaipur led 
to the English declaration of war in April, 1804. Lake’s 
movement led to Holkar’s retreat to Kotah (on the 
southern bank of the Chambal). Colonel William Monson 
was instructed to occupy the passes to the north of Kotah 
in order to check the further progress of Holkar, and 
Lake returned to Cawnpore. But on his own initiative 
Monson crossed the Chambal, advanced southward 
through the Mtikandwara Pass, and encamped neat 
Hinglasgarh (Kotah State, Rajputana) early in July. In 
the meantime Colonel Murray had advanced from 
Baroda, and on the way retired to the Mahi river and 
again advanced, reaching Ujjain, on July 8, about 
70 miles from Monson’s camp. On the same day, 
Monson began his retreat consequent on Murray not 
arriving, and reached Kotah and thence finally Agra, with 
a thoroughly disorderly and demoralised army which had 
suffered much at the hands of Holkar. It is said that 
Monson’s advance and retreat were without reason. The 
victorious Holkar appeared before Delhi, but failed to 
capture it (October). He was routed at Farrukhabad by 
' Lake in November, and a few days earlier the former’s 
army had been defeated at Dig (Bharatpur State, 
Rajputana), which was captured in the following month. 
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After this achievement Lake in January and 
1805, failed four times to storm Bharatpur, whok 
had recently joined Holkar. Thus, in spite of his brilliant 
earlier achievements, Lake proved himself inferior to 
General Wellesley. The failures of Monson and Lake 
discredited the policy of the Governor-General, who 
however was sure that the triumph of Holkar would be 
short-lived. Peace was made with Bharatpur in April, 
and in the same month a subsidiary alliance was concluded 
with Ananda Rao Gaik war (1800-19), the English protege 
during the war, guaranteeing his rights over Kathiawar. 
The decision of the home authorities to recall the 
Governor-General led to his resignation; he left India in 
August, 1805. 


SECTION IX 

ADMINISTRATION 

Education. Though Cornwallis had purified the 
civil service, it was Wellesley who emphasised the need 
for educating aud training the Company’s servants for 
their work of administration, and realised the responsibili¬ 
ties of empire. Over and above the liberal education at 
home, the civilians should have a knowledge of the 
The College languages, laws, customs and manners, and history of 
A 1 ** 011 India. With this object the College of Fort William was 
1 iar ° founded at Calcutta in 1800, and a three- year course of 
study was provided for the Company’s civil servants 
before they undertook the duties of their office. Warren 
Hastings blessed the scheme. The College was staffed by 
European Professors and 80 Indian Pandits, and the 
students were less numerous than the teachers. The 
Directors however refused to sanction the foundation 
which had been inaugurated on the initiative of Wellesley 
and ordered its abolition in 1802. The situation thus 
created gave rise to a serious controversy between the 
’Court of Directors an#the Board of Control, and English 
legal opinion favoured the former. The Directors were 
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/politic enough to order the continuance ot the 
gfcjts an Oriental School for Bengal civilians, and in 
tfas established the East India College in England, 
practically in conformity with the ideas of Wellesley. 

Justice and Trade. In 1800 the Sadr Diwani 
Adalat was reformed by divesting the Governor-General 
and his Council of their function as judges and appointing 
the judicial officers of the Company to that court. The 
famous Orientalist, H, T. Colebrooke, was appointed to its j U8 tia* 
presidency. On the question of East India trade, Welles- CoUbroofc 
ley’s views which were those of a free trader were 
expressed in 1802, and the Directors, jealous of their 
monopoly, regarded him as inimical to their interests. 


Administrative Problems. Wellesley rigorously 
and despotically controlled the Indian press and established 
a censorship. Though he had definite views on adminis¬ 
trative problems—executive government, defence, etc.— 
his activities as an administrator did not loom large 
because he was absorbed in high politics, Indian and 
international. He could not carry out some of his ideas 
because he lacked the support of the Directors with whom 
his disagreements became increasingly great and acute. 

It is however noteworthy that some of the later Anglo-Indian Weil«»l«jr 
administrators came into fruitful contact with him and*®^®^** 
were inspired by his energy and zeal for reform. “Welles- r * ° 
ley was not only a conqueror. He made real contributions 
to that development of the British system of government 
which had been begun by Warren Hastings and carried 
further by Cornwallis, and without which the achievement • 
of paramountcy would have been neither possible nor iusti- f 
liable.” 1 



' Ramsay Muir, The Making of British India (1915), p. 205 
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The Governor-Generars Kesignation. WellesleyV 
intention to give up his offce of Governor-General in 1802 
was abandoned* His wars increased the Company’s debt 
from £ 17,000,000 in 1797 to £ 31,000,000 in 1806, 
and his annexations would pay only in the long 

run. The Directors w'ere merchants who could not 
be expected to tolerate a policy ruinous to their finances. 
In a sense it was business instincts which cried halt 
to territorial expansion and which piloted the 

British power in India safely through the dangers 
of insensate territorial expansion. In other words the 
Directors “builded better than they knew.” The opinion 
was steadily growing in England that Anglolndia was 
expanding beyond the limits of safety, in spite of the self* 
Wctfiasley denying ordinances of 1784 and 1793. The Directors 
v*. tha disliked the views of the Governor-General on the 
SHrtetorg education of civilians and on the Company’s monopoly of 
trade, and the latter resented the former’s attitude towards 
Henry Wellesley’s appointment as Lieutenant-Governor. 
The Directors objected to the Governor-General doing 
many things without consulting or informing them ; to 
his reducing the Calcutta Council and the Governors to a 
nullity; to his flouting the authority of the Court of 
Directors and of the Board of Control; in short, to the 
despotism of the Governor-General; to his lavish 
expenditure, particularly on the Government House at 
Calcutta without even informing them for nearly three 
years (1798-1801); and to his various dictatorial methods, 
especially to his contemptuous references to them—the 
“cheese mongers of Leadenhall-street,” “the most loath¬ 
some den in the India House,” etc. On the other hand, 
he complained bitterly that his services had not been 
appreciated at their real worth, that his aims and policies 
had been thwarted, that personal insults had been offered 
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^o fSp& iy ffiat. the merits of his coadjutors had not been 
recqgnj^ed, etc. The military disasters during 1804-5 in 
me campaign against Holkar served as the last straw on 
the camel’s back, and even Pitt condemned the Governor - 
General, whose recall was decided upon. Consequently 
Wellesley resigned. 


His Later Life. Soon after his return to England 
Wellesley separated from his wife, who however died in 
1816. He mourned the death of Pitt in 1806, from which 
year to 1808 charges regarding his policy towards Oudh, 
his aggressive Indian policy in general, and his annexation Wellseiey 
of the Karnatak were brought against him in the House 
of Commons, which however rejected them and passed 
a resolution commending his services. But in 1807 the 
Courts of Directors and Proprietors unhesitatingly 
condemned his policy. In 1809 he went to Spain a* 
ambassador, and after his return, became Foreign Secre¬ 
tary in 1810, remaining in office till 1812. He espoused 
liberal causes like Catholic emancipation and Parlia¬ 
mentary reform and favoured the vigorous prosecution of 
the Peninsular War. He was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
from 1822 to 1828 and again in 1833, In 1825 he had 
married an American beauty. In 1836 the Directors but latex 
expressed gratitude to him for his brilliant services as onom * 
Governor-General of Fort William, and made a grant to 
him of £ 20,000. Five years later they decided tc erect a 
marble statue of him in the India House. He died in 1842. 

General Wellesley. After his glorious role in thr 
second Maratha war, General Wellesley obtained a 
knighthood, and Sir Arthur Wellesley left India early in 
1805. From 1809 to 1814 he conducted the Peninsular 
War admirably and witnessed the fall of Napoleon. In 
the latter year he became Duke of Wellington and The 
received many other titles including foreign ones. The Wollingt©» 
House of Commons made a grant to him of £ 400,000. 

In 1815 he won the battle of Waterloo and brought about 
the final fall of Napoleon. Wellington was Prime Minister 
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from 1828 to 1830. He opposed liberal 
concessions were inevitable and became unpopular.^ 
His intrusion into politics was not a success. In 1829 he 
fought a duel, the only one of his life. His opposition to 
Parliamentary reform led to the fall of his ministry; he 
was hooted by the mob on the anniversary of Waterloo, 
and the windows of his house were broken. In 1832 he 
withdrew his opposition to the Reform Rill at the eleventh 
hour and yielded without grace. In 1846 he retired into 
private life and died in 1852. 

SECTION XI 

THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S GRANDEUR 
Character. Richard Wellesley, the winner of the 
Chancellor’s prize for Latin verse in 1780 at Christ 
Church, was not only a classical scholar witli groat 
admiration for Demosthenes and Cicero, but also an 
earnest student of Dante and Shakespeare and of literature 
in general. Though not remarkable as an orator or 
debater, he was a great writer of despatches in 
grandiloquent style redolent of his classical scholarship. 
He was a man of enlarged ideas and accurate knowledge 
of many things. He loved art and public works, and 
interested himself in such questions as drainage and town 
planning. He evinced interest in the animals and birds 
of India, and entrusted Dr. Francis Buchanan with the 
task of studying them. He gave attention to the improve¬ 
ment of agriculture and cattle breeding. His connection 
with education has been noted, and his scheme of civilian 
training included provision for religious superintendence. 
He loved pomp and. ceremony in religion and social life. 
He set his face against exposure of infants, and prepared 
the way for the abolition of sati. Though he did not 
enjoy robust health, his spirit made up for his physical 
deficiencies. He was a man of extraordinary energy and 
enthusiasm, of drive and initiative. He exhibited high 
moral sense in undertaking great responsibilities without 
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lem, and 
ing his own 


admirable moral courage in 
responsibility for any failure, 
was congenialJto J}is ,temperament to work 
with subo?3Knates rather than colleagu es, he treated frig 
co workers very ^cr^ditabdy and won their esteem and 
admiration. He showed an exalted spirit in refusing 
presents and even prize-money after a successful war. 
Though not a respecfSr'of constitutional ftWTRs andTtn&ugh 
an imperialist to the core, he was not indiiferent to 
popular Welfare. He Was more liberal in his views t>n 
public questions than his brother Arthur. Richards 
criticism of the Directors^his masters, was invariably 
open and bold, and sometimes couched in intemperate 
language violently wounding their susceptibilities. He 
promoted the interests in India of two of his brothers, but 
he was too great to be fairly charged with favouritism. His 
first marriage was an offence against convention, and he 
married again at the age of 65 an accomplished and 
beautiful American lady, Mrs. Patterson. He loved 
pleasure and liked the company of dandies. He describes 
his father and mother without reserve as “ frivolous and 
careless personages like most of the Irish nobility of that 
time.” J We have mentioned his extraordinary vanity, his 
quarrels with the Directors, and his cavalier treatment of 
Indian princes. His patriotism and ambition were not 
entirely unselfish. In one respect he failed to show true 
moral elevation. He pursued the peerage question fruit¬ 
lessly throughout his life, and exhibited an insensate love 
of honours without realising their true worth. He could 
neither forget nor forgive that he received no titles 
posterior to his “double-gilt potato,” in spite of his 
commendable public services after 1799 in India and else¬ 
where. Still the greatness of his cha.acter, the vigour of 
.his intellect, his uncompromising pursuit of ideals, his 
unceasing industry, his robust optimism, and his keen 

1 Roberts, op. cit.t p. 14. 
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ditical vision enabled him to become the founds 
British Empire of India. In short his was an ess 
dynamic and constructive personality. 

JVchievements. Wellesley was an imperialist by tern* 
A Supreme peramcnt and conviction. He was a statesman in the 
Statoerr ;m deepest sense of the term. His knowledge of politics was 
cTtchsive, and life political views were clear and far- 
reaching. He thought of Indian questions in their bearing 
on international politics, and inaugurated the period of rapid 
territorial growth in the annals of Anglo-India, miluenced 
by European considerations. He studied Indian problems, 
military and political, in all their aspects, realised their 
inwardness and planned comprehensively for their 
solution. He did not treat the symptoms; of disease merely, 
but tried to eradicate the disease itself. He"was not the 
mah who would cut the Gordian knot; he would rather 
unloose it. His statesmanlike vision exposed the core of 
a'difficulty and provided for its effective removal. He 
would not compromise with inanities and hindrances to 
progress. We have seen how methodically he set about 
the task of crushing Tipu and vanquishing the Maiathas. 
He gave his confidence in full to his coadjutors and 
entrusted them with the necessary powers so that they 
might perform their tasks successfully. He cared more 
Cult of for efficiency than for constitutional propriety, and 
Efficiency brought under his control not only his Council but 
also" the governments of Madras and Bombay. He 
took upon himself the full responsibility for his policy 
and its execution and did not victimise the persons caus¬ 
ing any military failure. He erred on the side of over¬ 
doing rather than on that of under-doing. No doubt, in 
consequence,he did some injustice to a few Indian princes. 
Further, there is no denying the patent defects of his 
Subsidiary System, particularly its tendency to promote 
misrule in the protected States. He employed open 
methods of attaining success and showed no vacillation. 
He might be wrong, but could' never be indecisive. He 
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>andon hope in adversity, which he faced cou- 
. * He was a supreme statesman saturated with 
tfrt^torming zeal. As an administrator, he was a man 
of ideas who was a source of inspiration to a number of 
young civilians who distinguished themselves later. He 
overthrew the terrible Sultan of Mysore, controlled the 
head of the Maratha confederacy and confounded its other 
leading members, attached the Nizam to the Company 
with hoops of steel, strengthened the defences of . Oudh, 
and ended the long-standing misrule in the Karnatak. 

He was the maker of the Madras Presidency in its present 
form and of the province of Agra. His great services, PiesUe^crr 
though not appreciated by the Directors soon after his 
resignation, were recognised by them thirty years later. He 
would have done more if the failures of Monson and Lake 
had not precipitated his own resignation and the reversal 
of his policy. He not only saved the Company’s power in 
India from its Indian foes and from the French menace, 
but also erected the British Empire of India, doubled the 
territorial possessions of the Company, demonstrated the 
utility of his creation in international affairs, and as 
Foreign Secretary dining 1810-2 contributed along with 
his brother Arthur to the success of the Peninsular War 
which ruined Napoleon. The grand triumph of Richard 
Wellesley’s Indian career was due not only to his great 
qualities, but also to the assistance he received from a 
number of brilliant men then in the Company’s service— 
generals like Harris, Stuart, Arthur Wellesley and Lake 
and civilians like Malcolm, Metcalfe, Munro and 
Elphinstone,—and to the plenitude of his powers as 
Governor-General, coupled with the support to him of 
Pitt, Dundas and Castlereagh. Wellesley “turned the 
East India Company, in spite of itself, from a trading 
corporation into an imperial power. He found the edifice 
of their rule fashioned of brick: he left it marble.” 1 He 
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J Hutton, op. c it., p. 206. 
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'as one of the greatest Governors-General of III 
iay be compared only with Warren Hastings art 
housie; some would give him the place of honour. He 
has been called “ the Akbar ot the Company’s dynasty.” 1 
No doubt “he was an administrator and ruler of wonderful 
>achievement and glorious capacity,” 4 but the facilities he 
'enjoyed were not available to Warren Hastings, who was 
j pn the whole the greatest of Anglo-Indian rulers. 
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SECTION XII 


CORNWALLIS AGAIN (1805) AND BAHLOW (1805-7) 


Cornwallis. In October, 1793, Cornwallis left India 
after his first Governor-Generalship, and in England 
enjoyed the unbounded confidence of the ministers, who 
regarded him as a panacea for all the ills of the body 
politic, national and imperial. He returned from a mission 
to the Continent in 1794. Three years later he was 
appointed Governor-General to succeed Shore, but he 
resigned that office before leaving England. Subsequently 
he regretted that decision. He was Lord-Liemenant 
of Ireland from 1798 to 1801, but found his position no 
bed of roses, though the Union of England and Ireland 
was effected in 1800. He went to France, met Napoleon, 
and negotiated the peace of Amiens (1802). At the age 
of 67 Cornwallis accepted the Governor-Generalship of 
Fort William again, and arrived at Calcutta towards the 
close of July, 1805. 


As Governor-General (1805). The failures of 
Monson and Lake had discredited the forward policy ot 
Wellesley, and the advent of Cornwallis led to the revival 
of the “ring-fence” policy, which was finally given up 
only by Lord Hastings. The new Governor-General 
criticised the Subsidiary System as sheltering worthless 
princes and preventing the operation of the rule of the 


1 Marshman, op. cit., II, p. 179. 
* Roberts, op. cit.. pp. 307-8. 
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the fittest. He came to India with specific 
to end the Marat ha war at any cost. His 
plan Was to come to terms with Jaswant Rao Holkar, to 
conciliate Daulat Rao Sindhia by handing over Gwalior 
and Gohad to him, to abandon the territory west of the 
Jumna except Agra, and to cancel the alliances with the 
Rajput States. Lake raised serious objections to such a 
policy and characterised it as dishonourable to the British. 
But Cornwallis came to India again only to die. On his 
death at Ghazipur (near Benares) early in October his 
mantle fell on Sir George Barlow. 


Barlow (1805-7): Non-Intervention Revived. 

Sir George Barlow, Senior Member of Council, who had 
been in the Bengal civil service for 28 years, had come 
into intimate contact with Cornwallis, Shore and 
Wellesley, and drafted the Cornwallis Code. His official 
mind found no difficulty in adjusting itself to the varying 
circumstances. But he “possessed none of that patrician 
elevation of mind which was needed for the management 
of an empire.” 1 Therefore he scrupulously adhered to the 
policy of non-intervention and carried out the plan of his 
predecessor. In November, 1805, a treaty was concluded 
with Sindhia by which he obtained Gwalior and Gohad ; 
the Chambal was to be the boundary between the two 
powers; and the Company was not to make treaties with 
the Rajputs. Lake's pursuit of Jaswant Rao Holkar 
continued to the Bias. The treaty of Lahore was 
concluded on January 1, 1806, with Ranjit Singh, and he 
gave up Holkar who had taken refuge at Amritsar in 
return for the English promise to respect the territory of 
the Sikh Maharaja. As the eastern limits of his dominions 
were not fixed in that treaty, he thought that nothing 
prevented him from bringing the cis-Sutlej Sikhs under 
his sway. Holkar thus failed to get the support of Ranjit 
Singh, submitted to and received favourable terms from 


1 Marshman, op. cit., II, p. 190. 
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rlow early in 1806, and got back his original 
►ns. Further, the Governor-General abrogate 
^'treaties with Jaipur, Bundi and other Rajput States, and 
incurred much odium on account of the breach of faith 
involved in that policy. Further, such States became 
victims to Holkar’s aggression. The policy of non¬ 
intervention with a vengeance again redounded to the 
discredit of the British, and such a termination of 
Wellesley’s warlwith the Marathas made another conflict 
with them necessary and helped the growth of the Pindari 
power. Shah Alam II died in November, 1806, and was 
succeeded by his son, Akbar II (1806-37). 


The Governor-General's Firmness and Economy. 

Though the policy of Barlow resulted in anarchy in 
Malwa and Rajputana, his firmness strengthened the 
British position at Haidarabad. Sikandar Jah intrigued 
with Holkar and Sindhia and persecuted Mir Alam, his 
able and pro* British Prime Minister. Barlow who had 
been formally appointed Governor-General early in 1806 
interfered in the affairs of the Nizam effectively and 
astoxation stored Mir Alam to power. Further Barlow refused to 
IMi? Alam budge an inch from the treaty of Bassein and set his face 
against the recommendation of the Directors to modify 
that treaty in favour of the Peshwa. Thus the Governor- 
General maintained the British ascendancy at Haidarabad 
and Poona. Under him the finances of the Company 
improved; the deficit was wiped away; and a surplus 
accrued. His management of the Jagannatha temple at 
Puri, incuding the 300 dancing-girls belonging to it, and 
his revival of the pilgrim tax produced a surplus; though 
his policy was criticised by the Directors, it was supported 
by the Board of Control. 
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SECTION XHI 

THE VELLORE REBELLION ( l80S) 

The sepoy revolt 3t Vellore (North A root Dt.) in 
[uly, 1806, was caused by the military regulations of 
1805-6 enforced by the Madras Commander-in-Chief, 
Sir John Cradock, with the approval of Lord William 
Bentinck, Governor of Madras from 1803 in succession to 
Lord Clive. In order to make the sepoys appear very 
smart, a new form of turban, resembling a European hat, 
was introduced, and earrings and caste marks were 
prohibited ; they were further obliged to shave the chin 
and to trim the moustache in a particular way. The 
outbreak was attributed by Cradock to an attempt to 
restore Muslim rule with the aid of Tipu’s sons who were 
at Vellore. But Sir Thomas Munro with his intimate 
knowledge of the people was decidedly of opinion that 
the sole cause of the mutiny was “the turban grievance,” 
and that the new regulations were popularly believed to 
be preliminary to forcible conversions to Christianity. 1 
More than 100 Europeans were killed. Soon help came 
from Arcot under Colonel Gillespie, and more than 300 
rebels were put to death. The regulations in question 
were abolished. The family of Tipu was removed to 
Calcutta. The Commander-in-Chief and the Governor 
were recalled (1807). Barlow felt f it necessary after the 
Vellore rebellion to respect the religious sentiments of the 
people, and curbed the activities of the Serampore 
missionaries in Bengal. 


* IX C, Bcretger, Lon/ William Bentinck (1892), pp. 34-5. 
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SECTION XIV 

MINTO { 1807-13): EARLY LIFE AND POLICE 

Early Life. Sir Gilbert Elliot, Earl of Minto, bom 
at Edinburgh in 1751, was a well-educated man of clear 
and moderate views who, along with Burke and others, 
conducted the impeachment of Warren Hastings and led 
the attack on Sir Elijah Impey in the House of Commons. 
His knowledge of India increased with his appointment 
as President of the Board of Control, a year previous to 
his elevation to the Governor-Generalship. Barlow’s loyalty 
and attention to economy endeared him to the Directors, 
who desired his continuance in office. But Lord Grenville, 
Prime Minister, wanted that the Governor-General should 
be a man in sympathy with and fit to carry out the policy 
of Wellesley. The Ministry’s candidate was Lauderdale. 
The conflict between the two authorities was resolved by 
the appointment of Minto, though Lord William Ben- 
tinck also had been thought of in this connection. The 
new Governor-General reached Calcutta towards the close 
of July, 1807, and Barlow again became Member of 
Council. 


Policy. Minto came with instructions to continue 
the non-intervention policy. But it did not take him long 
to realise that absolute non-intervention was a vain 
dream. He therefore resolved to maintain British interests 
and prestige without any daring violation of that political 
doctrine. Sir John Malcolm observes that Minto’s policy 
fediflca. was “ a progressive return to a course of action more 
m of Non- suited to the extent, the character, and the condition of 
nterv*n- t h e British pow'er.” 1 He clearly saw that the facts of 
the political situation stultified the policy of the “ ring- 
fence.” Still he was rot prepared to clash violently with 
it; he dared not go beyond the despatch of embassies to 
Persia, Afghanistan and the Panjab and of expeditions to 


1 Smith, Oxford History , p. 611. 







treaty of Amritsar with Ranjit 
alliance, not a subsidiary treaty, 
nagea with great difficulty to continue the 
orthodox policy, and his experience demonstrated the 
futility and danger of clinging to an out of date policy, 
which had been salutary in the infancy of Anglo-Indian 
power and which now knocked its head against the granite 
wall of anarchy in Central India and Rajpatana, aggra¬ 
vated hv the possibility of French overland aggression. 



SECTION XV 

FRANCOPHOBIA AND THE TREATY OF AMRITSAR 

Francophobia. We have alluded to Admiral Nelson's 
victory of the Nile which rendered Napoleon’s Egyptian 
adventure nugatory (1798). Returning to Naples the 
English hero was overpowered by the bewitching 
loveliness of Lady Hamilton, wife of. the British NeUon an 
ambassador there. He followed her and her husband to 
England and became a member of a household of three. 

In 1801 he won the battle of Copenhagen and the victory 
off Cape Trafalgar in October, 1805, on the eve of his 
death. His last naval achievement saved England from 
Napoleon, whose victorious career however continued on 
the Continent—battles of Austerlitz (1805) and Jena 
<1806). In 1807 the Peace of Tilsit with Russia made 
Napoleon most powerful. About th&t year and for a few 
years subsequently the fear of an overland invasion of 
India troubled the peace of English statesmen, whatever 
might b the practical possibilities of such a scheme 
of aggression. Minto felt it necessary to move in order to 
counteract Napoleon’s mission to Persia and sent Malcolm 
who had gone to Teheran before," twice to the Shah in 
1808 and 1809. Though the Indian embassy achieved Twatie* 
nothing, a treaty was concluded in 1809 with Persia by a 
royal ambassador from England—Sir Harford Jones. In tfc* Panja 
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► TREATY WITH RANJIT SINGH 

808 Mountstuait Elphinstone started for Kabul, _ 

Sbah Shuja at Peshawar and concluded a treaty wit! 
him in 1809, though nothing came out of it as he soon 
lost his throne and started his wanderings. Francophobia 
was further responsible for a treaty with the Amirs of 
Sindh and another with Ran jit Singh (1809). But by 
1810 the French menace had disappeared owing to 
developments in European politics. 

Treaty of Amritsar (1809). In 1806 Ranjit Singh 
crossed the Sutlej, resolved the quarrels between Patiala 
and Nabha, and seized Ludhiana. In 180/ he effected a 
reconciliation between the Raja and Rani of Patiala. The 
aim of the Sikh Maharaja was to bring the cis-Sutlej 
Sikhs under his' control and create a national State. 
There are no reasons for supposing that he was 
disturbed by insensate territorial ambitions. We have 
alluded to his treaty with the English in 1805 which, in 
spite of its indefiniteness, made him believe that they 
would not object to his consolidation of the Sikhs south 
of the Sutlej. But these Sikhs appealed to Minto in 1808, 
and Ranjit Singh addressed him urging his own claims to 
the trans-Jumna territory except the British possessiohs 
and professing pacific intentions towards the Company. 
But the Governor-General, though bound by the non¬ 
intervention doctrine, resolved to establish a protectorate 
over the cis-Sutlej Sikhs. In 1808 Charles Metcalfe wa> 
sent on a mission teethe Sikh ruler in order to check his 
progress beyond the Sutlej apd to secure his alliance 
against the French. The chief difficulty facing the envoy 
was Ran jit’s insistence on his pan-Sikh sovereignty. The 
difficulties of Napoleon in Spain emboldened Minto to 
insist upon the Sikh Maharaja’s abandonment of his 
cis-Sutlej claims. Metcalfe showed striking ability in 
discharging his duties, and his perseverance and diplomacy 
were crowned with success. “ The treaty [of Amritsar, 
1809], which consists of only fifteen lines, is one of the 
shortest on our records, and is, perhaps, the only one 
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never infringed.” 1 It left Ranjit Singh free to 
ter the trans-Sutlej Panjab and gave him an 
of status with the Company. Thus it was a 
treaty on the old lines, running counter to the policy of 
Wellesley and Lord Hastings. Though Ranjit was bitterly 
disappointed at the check offered by the British to his 
irredentist ambition, he resolved in due course to adhere 
faithfully to his English alliance, thanks to his political 
wisdom. 

SECTION xvi 


<si 


CENTRAL INDIA AND RAJPUTANA 

British Intervention. In 1807 Minto directed his 
attention to the anarchical condition of Bundelkhand, in 
which some districts had been ceded in 1803 to the 
Company by the Peshwa. Peace was established in that 
region by the reduction of the turbulent chiefs and the 
capture of Ajaigarh and Kalinjar. In 1809 Amir Khan, Amif Khfl . 
the independent Pathan chief who had carved out a 
principality for himself during the previous decade and 
who was influential at the court of Jaswant Rao Holkar, 
sacked Juhbulpore in the course of his invasion of 
Bhonsle’s dominions. Though the Governor-General was 
not obliged to help the latter and though there was a 
technical impropriety in attacking a representative of 
Holkar who was in alliance with the British, the Path an's 
scheme was frustrated by the British aid to Bhonsle 
who had twice defeated the invader. The Governor- 
General’s policy of interference in this case did not 
alienate Holkar from the British, nor did it develop into a 
Xfaratha war. 


Tragedy of Krishna Kumari (1810). Early in 
1S07 was waged the war between Jodhpur and Jaipur for 
the hand of Krishna Kumari, the princess of Udaipur. The 
Betrothed to Bhim Singh of Jodhpur, on his death she Udaipur 
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1 Marsbmar, cit . II, p, 225. 
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ecame the bride of Jagat Singh of Jaipur, £ 
ingh who succeeded to the throne of Jodhpur 
the princess on the ground that her hand had been 
promised to the throne of Jodhpur rather than to its 
occupant, and was defeated in a great battle, in which the 
Rajput States and other powers participated. But the 
tribulations of Rajputana arising from ,the affair of 
Krishna Kumari were ended by the beautiful princess, 
aged 16, drinking poison at. the instance of her own father, 
in 1810. Thus this tragedy made the Rana of Udaipur 
infamous. 

Jaswani Rao Holkar. After his peace with the 
English in 1806 Jaswant Rao Holkar, “ the most formid¬ 
able enemy of British rule,” became a lunatic, murdered 
his nephew and brother, and died in 1811. In spite of his 
final failure, he was a courageous and resourceful general 
and a rnan who underwent the privations of war with 
heroism and exhibited tremendous energy. He was 
educated, frank, courteous and witty, but violent, cruel, 
domineering and rapacious. His successor Malhar Rao II, 
aged four, was his illegitimate son and the adopted son of 
his favourite concubine, Tulsi Bai. 

SECTION XVII 

REBELLIONS: TRAVANCORE AND MADRAS 


Travancore (1808-9). Tipu’s attack on Travan- 
core in 1790 precipitated the third Mysore war. In 1795 
the treaty with Travancore provided for the payment of a 
subsidy by the Raja for British troops stationed in his 
country. In 1805 the subsidy was fixed at 8 lakhs of 
rupees a year. Towards the close of 1809 Velu Tampi, 
Diwan of Travancore, who had serious differences with the 
Resident, Colonel Macaulay, attacked the latter at Cochin 
and obliged him to take to his heels. Colonel Chambers 
from Malabar defeated the Travancore forces at Quilon 
and other places. In January, 1810, about 30 European 
soldiers and an officer were massacred at Alleppey. A 
force from Madras seized the ‘lines of Tfavaneore,” and 
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Madras Mutiny (1809). The ex-Governor- 
General Barlow assumed the Governorship of Madras to¬ 
wards the close of 1807. He became steadily unpopular and 
exhibited a violent and imprudent spirit. In 1809 in order 
to effect a reduction in the expenses and in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Directors, he abolished 
the tent contract which secured to the military officers a 
fixed monthly allowance for providing soldiers with camp 
equipage, whether they were in camp or not. The 
violent reaction of the officers to their loss of the perquisite 
in question provoked Barlow into a course of action 
equally violent, followed by the suspension of some 
officers, and the military officers’ mutiny broke out in 
July at Masulipatarn raid spread to various other stations. 
Unlike Shore and like Clive in similar circumstances, 
Barlow showed firmness in dealing with the revolt. Minto 
came to Madras in September and completed the 
suppression of the mutiny. Still Barlow’s prospects of 
promotion vanished, and he was recalled in 1813 after 
a good deal of heated discussions of the mutiny in 
England. 
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SECTION XVIII 

FOREIGN EXPEDITIONS (1809-11) 

In 1809 an expedition started from Madras, occupied Macao 
the Portuguese possession of Macao (near Canton, 

China), and returned to India owing to the spirited 
opposition of the Chinese Government. The loss to 
British commerce inflicted by privateers with their 
rendezvous in the islands of Bourbon and Mauritius and Bourbon 
the desire to crush the French led to the co-operation of and 
the home and Indian governments in the capture of those Maujrifc * u * 
islands with immense difficulty and at great cost during 
[uly-December, 1810. The Dutch East Indies had 
come under Napoleon, and an expedition from Madras. 
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ad captured Amboyna and other Spice - ls^ 
ebruary, 1810. In 1811 an expedition under 
Auchmuty, Commander-in-Chief of Madias from 1810, 
accompanied by Minto, occupied Batavia (Java) in August. 
General Gillespie, who had crushed the Vellore Rebellion, ^ 
stormed Fort Cornells (near Batavia). In the following 
month Java and its dependencies came under the British 
subsequent to the surrender of Napoleon's general, Jansens, 
and Raffles (later Sir Stamford) was appointed Governor 
with Gillespie as the head of the military administration. 
But by the peace which closed the Napoleonic war^ 
Bourbon was handed over to the French (1815) and their 
other possessions in the East Indies in 1814, and Java in 
1816 to the Dutch, but Mauritius was a permanent gait 
to the British. 


SECTION XIX 

THE PINDARI PERIL 

feanin of The term Pendharis or Pindaris is derived either from 
jPintiari pendha =7 4< a bundle of straw” and given the meaning of 
stealers of hay-stacks or crops, or from pinda ~“a 
fermented drink” and taken as meaning ‘‘consumers of 
pinda” We have seen that they were professional robbers 
attached to the Marathaarmy in the 18th century, including 
those of Sindhia and Holkar. They were recruited from 
various sections of the population, Hindu and Muslim. 
Their numbers were increased by discharged soldiers, the 
unemployed, criminals, men hopelessly in debt, etc. Most 
of them were horsemen who moved from place to place 
rapidly and thus became an elusive and terrible foe. 
Their plundering expeditions in bodies of four or five 
thousand under able and experienced leaders were most 
destructive. They tortured people cruelly, dishonoured 
and killed women and children in the presence of their 
husbands and parents, destroyed what could not be taken 
away, and set fire to houses, and their women were 
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rrible. 


The atrocities they (the Pindaris) 

on men and women almost exceed belief. 

ifogress through the country was a stream of deso¬ 
lation.Their numbers were moreover swelled by the 

very miseries they inflicted inasmuch as those who were 
thus reduced to destitution by their extortion were in too 
many cases obliged to join their ranks for a mere subsis¬ 
tence.” 1 The subsidiary alliances of the Company, leading 
to the disbandment of thousands of soldiers and the 
ascendancy of the doctrine of non-intervention after the 
departure of Wellesley in 1805 strengthened the Pindaris, 
who were led by Chitu (a Jat), Wasil Muhammad and 
Karim Khan (a Rohilla). Moreover, there were the Pathan 
freebooters under Amir Khan, and the Marathas under 
Sindhia and Holkar in alliance with the Pindaris. These 
powers reduced Central India and Rajputana to a state 
bordering on the state of nature visualised by Hobbes. 
The Pindaris gradually extended their sphere of opera¬ 
tions, and in 1812 plundered the Company’s territory— 
Mirzapur District (U. P.) and South Bihar—for the first 
time and escaped. Minto wrote to the Directors twice 
and acquainted them with the heartrending miseries of 
the people and with the necessity and urgency of elaborate 
measures for the suppression of the Pindaris, whose 
numbers and strength had increased. He pleaded fora 
new policy to exterminate those inhuman wretches. 
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Piracy. In 1809 Minto sent an expedition to the 
coast of Arabia to suppress piracy and gained his object 
for the time being. He obtained Mai wan from the Raja Acquisitio 
of Kolhapur by concluding a treaty with him, and 
Vengurla from the chief of Savantvadi by making an 
agreement with him, and obliged both in 1811 to take 
measures against piracy. Thus it was only by 1812 
that the Anglo-Indian administration had directed its 
attention sufficiently to its duty of suppressing piracy. 


1 Ibid., p. 259. 
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SECTION XX 

PARLIAMENTARY ACTIVITY AND THE 

CHARTER ACT, 1813. AND MINTO’S SERVICES 

Acts of 1797 and 1800. After the Charter Act of 
1793, the important Parliamentary statutes are an Act of 
1797 interdicting loans to Indian princes by British 
subjects, without the sanction of the Company or of its 
government in India, and reducing the number of puisne 
judges of the Supreme Court, Calcutta, from three to 
two; and another of 1800 authorising the constitution of 
a Supreme Court at Madras. 

Parliamentary Enquiries. Wellesley’s policy of 
annexation and the resulting financial difficulties of the 
Company led to the appointment of a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons which enquired into Indian 
affairs for four years from 1308. Its “ famous Fifth Report, 
which was published in July, 1812, is still a standard 
authority on Indian land tenures, and the best authority 
on the judicial and police arrangements of the time.” 1 
The proposed abolition of its monopoly of Indian trade 
was stoutly opposed by the Company, which attempted to 
strengthen its case by producing more than 50 witnesses 
(1813) including Warren Hastings, Lord Teignmouth, 
Charles Grant, John Malcolm and Thomas Munro. They 
supported its contention that the free entry of Europeans 
into India would result in colonisation and prepare the 
way for the British loss of India. In 1812 the Company 
had maintained that the abolition of its commercial mono¬ 
poly would adversely affect the welfare of India and 
endanger even the British constitution ! But the opponents 
of monopoly triumphed. On the question of missionary 
activity in India, to the party of Wilberforce were opposed 
the Company’s servants and ex servants including the 
pious Lord Teignmouth, who sensed the danger of 



1 1lbert, op. cit., p. 73. 
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W missionary propaganda in India, but some 
jn was made to the former. The proposals that the 
aomrbistration of India should be assumed by the Crown 
and that competitive examinations should be held for 
entry into the civil service were not accepted. The 
House of Commons passed 13 resolutions *ir 1813 upon 
which the Charter Act of that year was based. 

The Charter Act,* 1813. The Act extended the 
Company’s charter for a further period of 20 ye ars, but 
the Indian trade e xcept in tea was thrown open tp all 
British subjects thoiigOTie Company’s monopoly of China 
trade was left intact. The Directors’ exercise of patronage 
continued subject to the approval of the Board of Control 
and the Crown, whose sovereignty over tfv* Com¬ 
pany’s acquisitions in India was emphasised. Restricted 
admission of missionaries was allowed, and a church 
establishment under a Bishop at Calcutta was sanctioned in 
the interests of the European population. The duty of 
the Anglo-Indian Government to promote the welfare 
of Indian subjects and guarantee their religious freedom 
was recognised. One lakh of rupees annually was provided 
for the encouragement of Indian learning and for the 
spread of scientific knowledge. Provision was made for 
the education and training of the . Company’s servants 
before entering service, and its writers should have 
attended the College at Haileybury, England. 

Minto’s Services. The Governor-Generalship of 
Minto synchronised with the most serious phase of the 
Napoleonic war, and the naval expeditions from India 
were remarkably successful, though the embassies of 
Malcolm and Elphinstone were futile. Minto’s attention 
to the destruction of pirates’ nests cannot be overlooked. 
He shaped decisively the Company’s policy towards 
Ranjit Singh and pushed the B. itish sphere of influence to 
the Sutlej. He checked the undisciplined enthusiasm of 
the Christian missionaries. The shackles of non-in terven , 
tion circumscribed his activities and achievements, but he 
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id what was possible in general harmony wft 
doctrine in Bundelkhand and against Amir Khan8- 
Pindari problem vexed the Governor-General who realised 
its seriousness, but could do nothing owing to the attitude 
of the home authorities. He also witnessed the commence¬ 
ment of Gurkha aggression. His administration proved to 
the hilt the untenability of the non-intervention policy, 
which knocked against the logic of (acts. He felt the 
necessity for continuing the censorship of the Press. 
Minto hoped to return home in 1814, hut was recalled 
earlier to make way for Lord Hastings, the favourite of 
the Prince Regent (later George IV), who reached India in 
October, 1813. Minto, a clear-headed man of scholarly 
attainments and polished manners, exercised authority 
mildly yet 'firmly, and he was on the whole only 
moderately successful because he was the victim of an 
out of date policy held sacrosanct by his superiors. He 
left India in 1813 and died in the following year not long 
after his return home. 


SECTION XXL 

POLICY OF LORD HASTINGS <1813-23) 
Antecedents of the Governor-General. Francis 
Rawdon-Hastings, born in December, 1754, belonged to 
a very old noble family and was educated at Harrow. 
He distinguished himself in the American War of Inde¬ 
pendence (1775-81) and was made Baron Rawdon in 1783. 
Seven years later he assumed the second surname of 
Hastings, in 1793 he stepped into his father's place as 
Earl of Moira (Irish). Subsequently he gained some 
experience of warfare in Europe. He had squandered 
away his fortune but secured the goodwill of the Prince 
Regent with whom he was intimate. In spite of his wide 
experience of public affairs and capacity for sound and 
rapid decision, he had given no promise of his future 
greatness in India, As regards her affairs, he was 
opposed to Wellesley’s ambitious policy, but his initial 
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ce with her conditions convinced him that they 
/the establishment of British paramountcy. 
Condition of India (1813). We have adverted to 
the intolerable anarchy of Central India and Rajputana, 
which were preyed upon by the Marathas, Pathans and 
Pindaris informally hanging together though plundering 
one another. Daulat Rao Sindhia suffered from financial 
difficulties and resorted to plunder in order' to maintain 
his army; his subjects’ sufferings were increased by the 
prevailing anarchy. The chaotic state of Indore under 
Tulsi Bai, Amir Khan, and his representative Gafur Khan 
was aggravated by Maratha and Pathan factions in internal 
politics. The Peshwa was intriguing against the British 
in order to shake off his dependence on them ; at the same 
time be was becoming unpopular with the Maratha fief- 
holders, while he was helpless against the Pindaris. In 
general the Maratha States were aiming at the expulsion 
of the British, who however were blamed for their in¬ 
difference to human suffering by the small States which 
could not understand the policy of an imperial power eva¬ 
ding imperial obligations. In short, the Maratha and Pindari 
problems imperatively demanded a solution which ,the 
British alone could devise. Further, they were troubled 
by the expansion of the Gurkha power. Lord Hastings 
was confronted with difficulties as great as those against 
which Wellesley had to struggle. Corresponding to the 
French menace in the case of the latter, there was the 
anarchical peril which met the former. The continuance 
of Wellesley’s policy would not have created such a 
serious problem now necessitating war on a large scale. 
The political developments resulting from the re¬ 
enthronement of non-intervention by the Company’s 
authorities, .at home called upon Lord Hastings to 
complete the policy of Wellesley. 

Subordinate Isolation. Hastings adopted a vigo¬ 
rous forward policy, waged war extensively, became the 
greatest of Anglo-Indian treaty-makers, established peace 
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$fnd tranquillity in India, and made the British pov 
paramount in this country. This new era of terHlcrial 
expansion synchronised with the final abandonment of the 
policy of the “ ring-fence ” which had started its career 
in the days of Clive. Lord Hastings was liberated from 
the shackles of non-intervention by the home authorities, 
whose eyes were opened by the deplorable condition of 
Central India and Rajputana symbolised by the ascendancy 
of the Pindaris, whose depradations spread over a territory 
500 miles long and 400 broad and affected the Company’s 
subjects. The policy of Hastings, the treaty-maker, 
towards Indian protected princes was described by himself 
as one of “ Subordinate Co-operation,” though in his time 
the co-operation between the paramount power and its 
proteges was limited to military needs. He emphasised 
the principle of isolation, that is to say, prohibition of 
direct relations among the proteges, who were to 
communicate among themselves through the paramount 
power. Hence his policy may be better described as one 
of “ Subordinate Isolation.” 1 It implied subordination to 
the paramount power; its control over the foreign affairs 
of protected States; non-interference in their internal 
affairs; arbitration of the paramount power in disputes 
among those States and prohibition of relations between 
any two of them without the sanction of that power; and 
military co-operation between them and their suzerain. 
Most of these features of ‘‘Subordinate Isolation” had 
been characteristic of Wellesley’s subsidiary alliances, but 
with regard to the last two features, the policy of Hastings 
was really new. In other words he completed and 
strengthened the Subsidiary System of his illustrious 
predecessor. The successors of Hastings followed tib 
policy of isolation and non-interference in the internal 
administration of the protectorate until the inauguration, 
of a new era by the Mutiny of 1857; Dalhousie’s policy 
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id, not to mend, misgoverned protected States, 
icctorate established by Wellesley and Hastings 
iefective in so far as there was no safeguard against 
misrule by protected princes, in whose internal affairs 
there was to be no interference by the paramount power. 
Therefore the fundamental defect of the Subsidiary System 
remained intact, inspite of the reform of that system by 
Hastings. Though the treaties concluded by him were 
treaties of “ Subordinate Isolation,” the exceptional case 
of the Nepalese treaty of 1816, after the Gurkha war, 
deserves notice : u The treat} 7 was one of mutual amity, 
and although it imposed restrictions upon the sovereignty 
of the ruling prince in regard not only to his foreign 
policy, but also as to his employment of Europeans, it 
granted reciprocity in the matter of accredited ministers, 
and generally presented a contrast to the engagements of 
subordination which Lord Hastings was soon to take from 

the states in the interior of India.The exceptional 

status of this outlying territory (Nepal) is emphasised by 
the very different provisions of the treaty with Sikkim.. ... 
(1817), which naturally flowed from the arrangement with 
Nepal/’ 1 
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SECTION XXII 

THE GURKHA WAR (1814-6) 

The Gurkha Expansion. Prithvi-Narayana, chief 
of the Gurkhas (mountaineers of Gurkha, a town in Nepal 
north-west of Katmandu), overthrew the two principalities 
of Katmandu and Bhatgaon in the valley of Nepal and 
established his own authority there in 1768. Originally 
Rajputs, the Gurkhas exhibited a passion for conquest, 
and their military organisation was particularly strong. 

Failing in their conflict with China, they extended rheir 
power to Sikkim and the Sutlej. Their reputed general, Amar Sin 
Amar Singh Thapa, besieged Kangra (Panjab) for four Thapa 
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SIR DAVID OCHTKRLONV 

Wars (1809-13) and failed against Ranjit Singh \vi 
,<^aptured that fort in 1809. The British territory borcl 
on Nepal for 700 miles, and the aggressions of the 
Gurkhas culminated in their occupation of the region to 
the north of the Basti District (U.P.). In June, 1813, 
Minto demanded the immediate restoration of that region. 
Hastings received a negative reply and ordered the seizure 
of the territory in question. The Nepalese Government 
had gained a poor impression of the British from their 
failures against Bharatpur in 1805, and contemplated 
the conquest of the provinces to the north of the 
Ganges. In May, 1814, the Gurkhas attacked the same 
region and killed 18 policemen and their officer* In 
November war was declared on Nepal. 


Course of the War. Hastings borrowed two chores 
of rupees from the “Nawab of Oudh and planned the 
campaign. In the first campaign (1814-5), two divisions 
were to march on Katmandu from Patna and Gorakhpur, 
but their commanders failed miserably. A third division 
under General Gillespie, who had earned fame at Vellore 
and in Java, started from Saharan pur (U.P.). He was shot 
dead by the Gurkhas, and his successor was defeated. All 
the four of the five generals were incompetent for moun¬ 
tain warfare; Gillespie in particular had neglected the 
instructions of Hastings. “This was the first campaign 
since the Company took up arms in India in which their 
own troops outnumbered those of the enemy, and in the 
proportion of three to one.” 1 The British failures 
inspirited their foes, and a great combination against them 
was talked about. But Colonel David Ochterlony who 
marched from Ludhiana (Panjab) exhibited his genius and 
vindicated British prestige. He obliged Amar Singh to 
retreat to the fort of Malaon, which was besieged. 
Kumaon was conquered in April, 1815, and Malaon fell in 
May. Though a treaty was made it was rejected by the 


1 Marsbman, op. cit., II, p. 294. 
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/Government. Therefore a second campaign was 
Ken by Sir David Ochterlony who had in the 
time become a Baronet, and he defeated the Gurkhas 
at Makwanpur in the heart of Nepal in February, 1816, 
and the war came to a close. 

Peace Concluded (March, 1816). The Gurkhas 
fought and failed, but had shown valour aiid humanity, 
and they were further to exhibit their faithfulness to the 
treaty of Sagauli (Champaran Dt. North Bihar), which has 
never been broken, and their friendliness and helpfulness 
to the British. That treaty provided for the cession to 
them of the territory to the west of the Kali river —the 
Kumaon Division, consisting of the districts of Naini Tal, 
Almora and Garhwal; portions of the Simla District— and 
of the major portion of the Tarai (east of Nepal below 
Sikkim). Further, the Gurkhas were to evacuate Sikkim 
and swallow the bitter pill of a British Resident at 
Katmandu. The territorial acquisitions of the British from 
the Nepalese secured to them the sites of the following 
hill stations—Naini Tal, Almora, Mussooree (Dehra Dun 
Dt.) and Simla. The services of Hastings in connection 
with the Gurkha war were honoured with an English 
peerage, and he became Marquis of Hastings (1816). 
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SECTION XXIII 

REBELLIONS AND THE PINDARI-HUNT 

Rebellions (1816-7). In 1816 the levy of a house 
tax for municipal purposes not exceeding four rupees a 
vear led to the rebellion of the Rohillas of Bareilly (U.P.) Bareilly 
who had not been accustomed to such an impost. The 
rebels were joined by people from the neighbouring towns, 
but put down after a severe struggle and the loss of many 
lives. In 1817 the strong fort of- Hathras (Aligarh Dt., Hathra* 
U.P.), the possession of a powerful Jat zamindar (a rela¬ 
tion of the Raja of Bharatpur) who had developed into a 
disturber of the public peace, was reduced by a “storm-of 
shot and shell for fifteen hours.” This achievement of 
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^ J Bastings secured the loyalty of tile other ret 
-^^eamindars of the Doab and increased British military 
^ prestige cn the eve of their campaign against the Pindaris. 
Cuttack About the same year there was an outbreak at Cuttack 
caused by over-taxation—the land assessment was 30 per 
cent higher than that of the Marathas, and the introduc¬ 
tion of the Campany’s salt monopoly there increased 
sixfold the price of that commodity—and the oppression 
practised on the people by Bengali officials. The initial 
success of the rebels was short-lived; they were subdued, 
and their grievances were redressed. 

The Pindari Pest (1816-7). We have seen the 
growth of the Pindari pest and Minto’s attempt to 
acquaint the authorities at home with the necessity for 
suppressing it. More than once Hastings drew their atten¬ 
tion pointedly to the imperative need lor destroying that 
pest, but they were against changing the status quo, 
against any conflict with the Marathas and with Sindhia 
in particular. Matters were brought to a climax by the 
Pindaris themselves who raided the Nizam’s territory in 
Vh* Pin- October, 1815, and returned with exceptionally rich boot)', 
jxis in the The Northern Sarkars shared the same fate in February, 
ay ars niore than 300 villages were looted for ten days; 

the Company’s territory lost more than 25 lakhs of 
rupees, and its inhabitants numbering more than 3,000 
were tortured ; more than 150 were put to death; and 
about 500 were wounded. In May a. subsidiary alliance 
was concluded with Regent Appa Sahib after the deatluof 
Raghuji Bhonsle II earlier in that year. At last George 
Canning, President of the Board of Control, permitted 
Hastings to take the necessary steps against the Pindaris. 
In 1816-7 they evaded British vigilance and raided the 
Ganjam District, the territories of Bhonsle and the Nizam, 
and even the West coast—their boldest venture. 

Extirpated. Hastings left Calcutta in July, 1817, 
and his plan of extirpating the Pindaris was “comprehen¬ 
sive, bold and decisive.” Though he had been authorised 
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3e them, he had not been allowed to conclude 
ties. Still Hastings resolved courageously on his 
responsibility to conclude alliances establishing 
British supremacy extensively in India and promoting 
f >eace and tranquillity. His preparations were grand and 
effective, and he brought together all the three Presidency 
armies and the contingents of protected princes. Such vast 
preparations were made because Hastings kpew that the 
Pindari war would necessitate a war with the Marathas. 
He reached Gwalior and obliged Sindhia to conclude the 
treaty of Gwalior in November. Further treaties were 
made by Metcalfe at Delhi with 19 Rajput States— 
Udaipur, Jodhpur, Jaipur, Kotah, Bundi, etc.—and with 
Bhopal. Amir Khan Pathan was conciliated with the gift 
of the principality of Tonk (Rajputana). While Hastings 
was engaged in the preliminaries to the destruction of the 
Pindaris, cholera broke out severely in his camp, and many 
perished including hundreds of soldiers. Further, early in 
the same month (November) the Peshwa revolted and was 
followed by Bhonslc in that month and by Holkar in 
December, 1817. In a sense the Pindari and Maratha 
wars constituted a single war, but their separate treatment 
here is for the sake of clearness. We shall presently 
pursue the developments in Maratha politics. In two 
months (December, 1817 and January, 1818) the organi¬ 
sation of the Pindaris was dismantled. Their three chiefs, 
Chitu, Karim Khan and Wasil Muhammad, were in their 
camps in Malwa, and their appeal in this predicament to 
the Marathas was futile. The British forces were 
commanded by Hastings and Sir Thomas Hislop, and a 
division was placed between Poona and Nagpur in order to 
prevent Maratha aid to the Pindaris. Malwa was invaded 
from the north and south, and the Pindaris were expelled 
across the Chambal in December and destroyed in 
January, 1818, Karim Khan was given an estate in the 
Basti District (U.P.). Wasil Muhammad, confined at 
Ghazipur, attempted in vain to escape and committed 
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Suicide. Chitu, the most terrible of the three* 
leaders, pursued for many months, finally took refuj 
forest near Asirgarh and became the prey of 
(April, 1819). 


SECTION XXIV 

THE THIRD MARATHA WAR (1812 9) 

The Peshwa. Baji Rao II, under the influence of 
his wicked favourite Trimbakji from about 1813, 
became increasingly anti-British. The questions at issue 
between him and the Gaikwar were attempted to he 
settled by the visit to Poona of the latter’s Prime Minister, 
Gangadhar Sastri, whose safety was guaranteed by Mount- 
atuart Hlphinstone, Resident at Poona. But in 1815 
Trimbakji at the instigation of his master murdered the 
capable and upright Sastri of Barcda, and was conse¬ 
quently imprisoned at the instance of the Resident. I he 
culprit escaped from prison with the assistance of the 
Peshwa in the follow ing year. The latter started intri¬ 
guing with Sindhia, Bhonsle and Amir Khan against the 
English, w ho however concluded an alliance with Nagpui 
in May, 1816. Baji Row’s double-dealing compelled the 
Resident to oblige him to conclude (in addition to the 
treaty of Bassein) the. treaty of Poona in June, 1817, by 
which the Peshwa signed away his headship of the 
Maratha confederacy and recognised Gaikwar’s indepen¬ 
dence, the English obtaining the Konkan and some other 
territories. This severity towards the Peshwa was 
dictated by sheer political necessity. On the eve of the 
campaign against the Pindar is, _ Baji Rao promised to aid 
the British. General Smith left Poona to take part in that 
campaign. After completing his preparations, Baji Rao 
set fire to the Poona Residency and attacked the English 
who had withdrawn to Kirkee (near Poona). Bapu 
Gokhale was defeated by Colonel Burr in November. 
1817. General Smith soon returned and captured Poona 
after the flight of the Peshwa to Satara. With the Raja 
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Tatap Singh, son of Shahu II who had died in 
us possession, Baji Kao fled northward to 
JiYnha^^pursued hy Smith, and then turned south. On 
January 1, 1818, a great battle was fought at Korcgaon 
(near Poona), and Captain Staunton’s heroism won the 
day. Baji Rao again fled southward, but his progress 
was checked bv General (later Sir Thomas) Munro. 
General Smith captured Satara in February and subse¬ 
quently defeated the Peshwa at Ashta(i), a village near 
Pandharpur; Bapu Gokhaie died; Pratap Singh was 
seized; Baji Rao again fled. As the situation had 
changed at Nagpur and as no asylum was possible there, 
he hurried from place to place, relentlessly pursued, and 
crossed the Tapti. As all the fords of the Narmada were 
guarded, he communicated with Sir John Malcolm at 
Mhow (near Indore), implored his generosity, and surren¬ 
dered to him early in June, 1818. Thus Baji Rao’s power 
was broken at Kirkee, Koregaon and Aslita. 


Bhonsle. Regent Appa Sahib concluded a subsi¬ 
diary alliance with the British in May, 1816. He caused 
the idiot Parsoji, son of Raghuji Bhpnsle II, to be killed, 
and ascended the throne in February, 1817. Further, he 
changed his policy towards the British and promised 
support to the Peshwa against them. He negotiated 
with Chitu, the Pindari leader. Baji Rao’s revolt in 
November, 1817, was soon followed by that of Appa 
Sahib, who attacked Resident Jenkins towards the close 
of that month, but was defeated at Sitabaldi (near 
Nagpur), in which battle Captain Fitzgerald played a 
glorious part. In December the Regent surrendered but 
not his army, which was consequently defeated at Nagpur 
in the same month. His continued intrigues with the 
Peshwa led to his imprisonment in March, but he escaped. 
His wandering life for many years came to an end at 
Lahore, Ranjit Singh taking care of him. At Nagpur 
Raghuji Bhonsle III, Parsoji’s son, succeeded to the 
throne, and his grandmother acted as Regent. 
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Holkar, The death of Jaswant Rao in 1811 1 
o the throne of Indore the son of one. of his concfc 
Maihar Rao II, aged four (1811-33), adopted by another 
and most favoured concubine of the late ruler—Tulsi Bai. 
She was a woman possessing youth, beauty, charm, 
courage, intelligence and strength of will but of a 
revengeful temper and devoid of morals and scruples. Her 
administration was controlled by Amir Khan, and his 
deputy Gafur Khan, representing the Pathan faction 
against the Maratha faction and the soldiery, and there 
was chaos. Apprehending danger to her life, she found 
asylum at Kotah (Rajputana), and her relations with 
Ganapat Rao, the Diwan of that State, became scanda¬ 
lous. In 1817 the two factions at Indore were led by 
Gafur Khan and Tantiajog, a talented Brahman ad¬ 
ministrator. Still anarchy was in the ascendant. While 
Tulsi Bai was pro-British, the army under Gafur Khan 
sided with the rebel Peshwa (November, 1817). She was 
murdered in December, and Tantia Jog was imprisoned. 
Soon after, Sir Thomas Hislop and Sir John Malcolm won 
a decisive victory over the hostile Holkar’s army at 
Ma(e)hidpui (North of Ujjain) on the Sipra river 
(December, 1817), and anarchy which prevailed in the 
Indore State in an acute form and threatened the very 
existence of society was ended by the British. 


Last Phase of the War. Baji Rao submitted to 
the British in June, 1818. Many Maratha forts had fallen, 
and Malegaon (Nasik Dt.) was captured in that month in 
Fall of spite of its heroic defence by the Arab garrison. Asirgarh 
Aiirgarh (Nimar Dt., C.P), the famous fort, was besieged for 20 
days. Sindhia who had been isolated during the war by 
the strategy and diplomacy of Hastings secretly advised 
the commandant of that fort not to surrender it. But it 
was forced by shortage of powder to capitulate (April, 
1819). 
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BAJI RAO JI DAULAT SINDHIA AND 
EXPLANATION OF MARATHA FAILURE 

Baji Rao II (1796-1818): Career and Character. 

We have seen the difficulties in the way of Baji Kao's 
succession to the Peshwai, his persecution of Nana 
Fadnis, his subordination to Daulat Kao Sindhia, his 
heartless plunder of Poona in 1798, his conversion of that 
city into a chamber of horrors in 1802, his defeat by 
fas want Rao, his flight from Poona followed by his signa¬ 
ture of the treaty of Bassein (1802), his restoration to 
Poona with the aid of the British (1803), his subjection to 
Trimbakji’s influence, his anti-British activities culmi¬ 
nating in his revolt in 1817, his three defeats at the hands 
of the British, and his submission to them in 1818. Thus End of th* 
ended 14 the Chitpavan Epic.’ 1 His conquerors abolished Chitpavan. 
the Peshwai, and sent him to the place of his choice— 

Bithur (near Cawnpore) on the Ganges—on a pension of 
eight lakhs of rupees a year. He lived a happy life there, Last D^ya 
enjoying sensual pleasures and material comforts. He was 
surrounded by the most beautiful dancing-girls of Asia in 
plenty. He had six wives at Poona, and five more were 
added at Bithur. But he had no son. In 1827 he adop- 
ted Dhondhu Pant (Nana Sahib), son of a poor priest, 
who became prominent in the Mutiny of 1857. Baji Rao 
maintained cordial relations with the British and died in 
1851 at the age of 76. He was famous for his 
handsome appearance and charming manners. He was His 
intelligent, learned and religious. He was a master of Chara cter 
Sanskrit and a patron of Sanskrit learning. But he was 
cowardly, greedy, vindictive, sensual, treacherous and 
false. He extorted money from the people and wasted 
it in extravagant gifts to Brahmans and temples and in 
frequent pilgrimages. While Raghoba alienated his 
compatriots and befriended the British, his son Baji Rao 
disgusted both. His cruelty was abominable, and he 
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oppressed all classes oi his subjects. Besides his 
^eristic of vacillation, he was politically short 
Further, he was so incorrigibly vicious and 
so devoid of civil or military abil 
Daulat Rao Sindhia, ruined the 
Pzatap Singh o£ 

Shahu II of Satara, succeeded his father in 180 
was liberated from the clutches of Baji Rao II by 
British after the battle of Ashta (February, 1818) ; in 
April he became Maharaja of Satara, the small new State 
created by the British. It comprised most of the Satara 
District and some neighbouring territories. Captain 
J. C. Grant Duff (author of the well-known A History 
Grant Duff of the Mahrattas , published in 1826) became Resident 
at Satara. The Peshwa’s dominions were annexed—the 


northern, central and southern divisions of the Bombay 
Presidency—, but the jaghirs of the fief-holders were 
restored. ’ Mountstuart Elphinstone who had been Resi¬ 
dent at Poona became Governor of Bombay (1819-27) 
and directed the political settlement of the conquered 
country. 

Daulat Rao Sindhia (1794 1827). Daulat Rao 
succeeded his grand-uncle, Mahadaji Sindhia, at the age 
of 13 and inherited a great position backed by the 
military genius of De Boigne till 1796 and by M. Pen on. 
Sindhia co-operated with his compatriots in the battle 
of Kharda. His ascendency in Maratha politics was 
due to the accession of Baji Rao, the eclipse of Nana’s 
dominance, and the death of Tukoji Holkar. But Jaswant 
Rao Holkar soon turned Sindhia’s attention to Malwa and 
established his own authority at Poona in 1802. Daulat 
Rao tolerated the practical independence of M. Perron, 
fared badly in the second Maratha war, surrendered 
much of his territory, and lost his unique original position. 
Still he was much feared by the Company’s authorities at 
home who tried to avoid any further conflicts with him. 
But his activities were detrimental to the interests of his 
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He plundered and oppressed the people. In 
/ad married Baiza Bai, the daughter of Sakharam 
k Shirzee Rao) Ghatge who is described as “ a 
being than whom few worse have ever disgraced 
humanity. 1 * 1 He was a villain of the blackest dye who 
made confusion worse confounded, kept his son-in-lav 
under his thumb, and died in 1809 after plundering and 
torturing and killing poor people in a variety pf ways, old 
and new. In the third Maratha war, Sindma was put 
out of harm’s way by the judicious action of Hastings, 
who concluded with him the treaty of Gwalior (1817), 
and so the former could not take any active part in that 
war. But he failed to fulfil his promise of active aid 
-.gainst the Pindaris, and prolonged the siege of Asirgarh. 
He had to sign a new treaty with the Company and cede 
Ajmer-Merwara (Rajputana) and nothing more ; he retain¬ 
ed intact the dominions which had been reduced in extent 
by Wellesley—Gwalior, Ujjain and other territories. 
Daulat Rao Sindhia died in 1827. 



Nagpur, Indore, Baroda and Kolhapur. The 

British gains from Bhonsle of Nagpur were the 
Saugor (Sagar) and Narmada territories—Saugor, Damoh 
and Jubbulpore Districts and portions of Narsinghpur 
and Hoshangabad Districts (C. P.). The Sambalpur 

District (Orissa) was given to a Raja and annexed 
later by Dalhousie. Holkar lost half of his original 
territories which were given to Amir Khan, Gafur Treaty of 
Khan and others, according to the treaty of Man- Mandasor 
dasor (North - West of Ujjain); concluded in January, 

1818. The Gaik war’s subsidiary treaty of April, 1805, 
was strengthened by a supplementary treaty in November, ! 

1817 ; he was thoroughly loyal to the British during the 
Pindari and Maratha wars and obtained some concessions. 

In 1819 Ananda Rao was succeeded by his brother Sayaii 
Rao (1819-47). By 1820 British suzerainty over 


1 Grant Duff, op. cit. } II, p. 403. 
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i^athiavvar had been fully established. Siva ji lof 

. < -Kolhapur was succeeded by Sambhu (1812-21) who, 
to the British who had concluded a treaty with that State 
in 1811, obtained some territorial cessions from them. He 
was followed by his brother Shahji, who died in 1837. In 
February, 1819, a treaty, which was confirmed in the 
following year, was concluded with Savantvadi, and the 
British gained some territory on the coast near Goa. This 
resulted in the extinction of piracy on the West coast and 
completed the work of Minto. We have seen that 
Hastings made alliances with Indian princes on the 
principle of “Subordinate Isolation,” with an exception 
in the case of Nepal. 

Central India and Rajputana. The Pindari and 
Maratha wars led to the establishment of British control 
over the Maratha States mentioned above, besides the 
extension of the Company’s protectorate over Central 
India, Rajputana, Kathiawar and Cutch. Thus innume¬ 
rable treaties of " Subordinate Isolation ” were concluded. 
The political settlement of Central India was entrusted to 
Malcolm and of Rajputana to Charles Metcalfe, Colonel 
James Tod (b. 1782-d. 1835), author of the Annals and 
Antiquities of Rajasthan published in 1829-32, and Sir 
David Ochterlony, and order was educed out of terrible 
chaos. Rebellion in Cutch led to the British march on its 
capital Bhuj, and was followed by the deposition of the 
Raja and the installation of an infant ruler, controlled by 
the Resident (1819). In the same year Cutch suffered 
Iron) an exceptionally large number of earthquake shocks. 

The Maratha Failure Explained. We have sur¬ 
veyed the history of the Marathas from the days of 
Sivaji to those of Baji Rao II. That people produced a 
number of great men and remarkable women—rulers, 
generals, administrators, statesmen and saints— and 
dominated the military, diplomatic and political fields 
during the 18th century after achieving national emanci¬ 
pation from Mughal yoke in the preceding century. The 
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he Robber State is patently untenable though 
representatives of the Marathas plundered for 
plunder and perpetrated horrible atrocities in 
various parts of India, particularly in Bengal, Rajputana 
and the Karnatak. We have seen that the third battle of 
Panipat affected the Marathas adversely, but did not 
emasculate them. After that battle dame “ the 
greatest of the Peshwas”, and after him Nana F'adnis and 
Mahadaji Sindhia maintained the reputation of their 
State against other Indian States and against the English 
under Warren Hastings. After the death of Nana F'adnis 
in 1800, rapid ruin overwhelmed the Marathas; the treaty 
of Bassein in 1802 prepared the way for the surrender of 
Baji Rao II to the British in 1818. Some reasons for the 
ultimate failure of the Marathas may be considered. “ I 
can unhesitatingly attribute the Maratha downfall to the 
incapacity of the two frivolous youths Peshwa Baji 
Rao II and Daulat Rao Sindhia who, owing to a fortuitous 
coincidence, came into possession of supreme power in the 
Maratha State. Their misdeeds brought the Poona court 
and society to such a moral degradation that no one’s 
life, property or honour was safe. People even in distant 
parts of the land had to suffer terrible misery through 
misrule, oppression, plunder and devastation. The sirdars 
and jaghirdars, particularly of the Southern Maratha 
Country, were so completely alienated that they rushed 
for escape into the arms of the English.” 1 Amrita 
Rao, the adopted brother of Baji Rao II, would have 
been incomparably better than the latter as Peshwa. 
National failure cannot be adequately accounted for by 
individual incompetence or eccentricities. We have 
noted the defects of the Maratha army reflecting the evils 
of feudalism, and their comparative neglect of scientific 
progress in military affairs. Arthur Wellesle) however 
believed that the Marathas in their home adhering to their 
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v ,uenlla. tactics and conserving the strength of the! 
forts would be invincible. But they had adopted a hybrid 
military system and largely given up the advantages 
incident to their original organisation, consequent on their 
essays in pan-Indian dominance. A people who cannot 
march abreast of their times in military' and other aspects 
of progress are bound to perish by' the halter of their 
mediaevalism unless artificially propped up. Instead of adap¬ 
ting themselves and their institutions to the new needs anu 
meeting the challenge of the West as a progressive people 
would meet it, the Marathas were addicted to their 
old ways of thought and action; they overdid conven¬ 
tional religion and traditional education and failed to 
develop social solidarity and efficiency commensurate with 
the new needs. Their military progress in general and their 
artillery in particular brought about their military failure. 
They relied on foreign adventurers to organise their 
forces on up to date lines and on foreigners for their 
essential military supply. They were infeiior to the 
British in organisation, military and civil. The dissensions 
among the Marathas and the conflicts among their leaders 
weakened them. In the second Maratha war, Jaswant 
Kao Holkar stood aloof in the beginning and moved 
against the British only after the overthrow of Sindhia 
and Bhonsle, and in the third war, Sindhia was isolated 
from his fellow-confederates. As against the worthless 
Peshwa and the divided confederates, there were 
Wellesley and Hastings and their brilliant associates. Like 
other Indians the Marathas did not realise that they should 
create at any cost national union and military strength 
sufficient for conserving national independence, that if such 
. primary 7 objects were sacrificed at the altar of secondary 
and mediaeval religious, social and other considerations, 
everything would perish, or that if a national crisis did 
provoke adequate, (ill-round national reconstruction, 
true national life would he superseded by the mere exist¬ 
ence of the nation, which would rapidly degenerate into 
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us people. In short the Marathas succumbed 
ieriority of the British in military, diplomatic 
real strength. 
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SECTION XXVI 

LUCKNOW AND HAIDARABAD 

Lucknow. Saadat Ali, Nawab of Ouc|h, died in 
1814, and his son, Ghazi-ud-din Haidar (1814-27), a 
patron of European art and Oriental philosophy, ascended 
the throne. Without minding the treaty of 1801 or the 
advice of Minto, the late Nawab, instead of reforming his 
administration, had privately accumulated eight crores of 
rupees. The kindness of Hastings had induced the Nawab's 
offer of a gift of one crore of rupees to the Company on 
the eve of his death. From his successor that amount was 
received by the Governor-General as a loan, and sub¬ 
sequently another crore, and thus was the Gurkha war 
financed. Consequently the new Nawab was not troubled 
with the advice of improving his administration. In 1819, 
at the instance of Hastings, the Nawab assumed the title The King of 
of King—an offence against the majesty of the Mughal ° udh 
Emperor regards impolite by Indian princes and the 
older English officials. In harmony with his point of view, 

Hastings discontinued the practice of the Governor- 
General giving formal presents to the Mughal Emperor, 
though the coins issued by the Company recognised his 
sovereignty till 1835. The attitude of Hastings towards 
him was shaped by the fact that British paramountcy in 
India had been established. Though the Nizam was asked 
to imitate the new style of the ruler of Oudh, he did not 
favour the suggestion of Hastings. 

Haidarabad. Mir Alam who had served the Nizam 
tor 30 years with conspicuous ability as Prime Minister 
died in 1808, an4 wal practically succeeded by Chandu Lai. Chandu Ll 
In spite of his striking ability, his unscrupulousness and 
extravagance steadily increased the debt of the State, the 
Nizam being indifferent to public affairs. According to 
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e treaty of 1800, he was to maintain a foq^eJJtSJj 
Haidarabad contingent, not to be confounded with the 
subsidiary force—, at his expense to help the English in 
war. The Resident insisted upon the reform of that 
contingent, which consequently consumed 30 lakhs of 
rupees a year. All the extravagant expenditure on it 
was tolerated by Chandu Lai to serve his own purpose, and 
the State’s debts increased. William Palmer and Co., 
a British Banking firm, was established at Haidarabad in 
1814, one of its partners being Sir William Rumbokl 
(related to the ex-Governor of Madras), the husband of a 
ward of Hastings, who regarded her virtually as his own 
daughter. No doubt the Governor-General was interest¬ 
ed in Rumbold, who was generally believed to be his 
son-in-law. In 1816 the' Governor-General-in-Council 
permitted that Banking firm, in accordance with an Act 
of Parliament, to advance loans to the Nizam. An appli¬ 
cation for further loans in 1820 was granted by the cast¬ 
ing vote of the Governor-General. But Metcalfe, the 
new Resident, revealed the truth that the Nizam’s debts, 
amounting to a crore of rupees, were of the same kind as 
those of the Nawab of Arcot. Consequently the Governor- 
General-in-Council condemned the transactions in question 
and facilitated the extrication of the Nizam from them. 
Palmer and Co. became bankrupt, and the Directors dis¬ 
approved of the policy adopted in the affair of that firm 
by the Governor-General-in-Council. But Hastings re¬ 
garded the implications of that criticism as a serious 
reflection on himself and resigned his office in 1821, 
though he ceased to be Governor-General and left India 
only in January, 1823. 
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SECTION XXVII 


ADMINISTRATION 

^and Settlements. The Governor Generalship of 
Hastings witnessed not only extensive territorial acquisi¬ 
tions but also the progress oi administration. In several 
respects there was a reaction against the policy of Corn¬ 
wallis, particularly against his system of permanent land 
settlements. That system was introduced into Benares 
in 1795 and Northern Sarkars during 1802-5. In the 
Madras Presidency two other systems were developed— 
the village and ryotwari systems ; the latter ultimately 
prevailed thanks to Sir Thomas Munro, who had done 
much to develop it. According to it, the settlement was 
to be made not with the zamindar or the village (hence 
the name mahalwari), but with the individual ryot whose 
land was to be separately assessed. Thus an intermediary 
between him and the government was avoided, and the 
notion of a periodical settlement gained ground, though 
Munro’s view r that the assessment should be permanent 
was rejected by the Directors. The early assessments 
were too high, and they were reduced later. During this 
period Elphinstone in Bombay with his enthusiasm for 
village organisation proposed an assessment with the ryot, 
coupled with the realisation of revenue from the Patel 
for each village, and the latter recommendation was not 
acceptable to the Directors. It was only in the next 
period that the ryotwari system took shape in Bombay. 
Even Munro’s final arrangements (middle ryotwari) had to 
be modified later in many respects. “Ryotwari falls into 
three stages, early, middle and late, and the only descrip¬ 
tion common to all is that it is a mode of settlement with 
small farmers, so small, indeed, that their average hold¬ 
ing is, on recent figures, only abort acres.’’ 1 Still 
Munro represents unmistakably the reaction against the 
zamindari settlement. 
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THE COLLECTOR-MAGISTRATE 

Judicial Reforms. The Cornwallis Code \v|^ 
proved. The Police system of Bengal was extendec 
strengthened; the administration of civil and criminal 
justice was made more efficient in a number of ways. 
The importance of Indian Munsiffs increased. The dis¬ 
trust of Indian agency was slowly wearing away. The 
rigid separation of judicial and revenue powers was given 
up, and the Collector-Magistrate developed. Thus there 
was further reaction against the administrative policy of 
Cornwallis. Attention was given to the position of the 
ryot, and though his rights were defined and further 
encroachments on them prevented, no positive improve¬ 
ment was effected in his condition. 

Education. Hastings set his face against the Com¬ 
pany’s view that it was not desirable in its own interests 
to encourage education in India, and laid down the 
following noble dictum in 1816: “This Government 
never will be influenced by the erroneous position that to 
spread information among men is to render them less 

tractable and less submissive to authority.It would he 

treason against British sentiment To imagine that it ever 
could be the principle of this Government to perpetuate 
ignorance in order to secure paltry and dishonest advan¬ 
tages over the blindness of the multitude.” 1 He encouraged 
the foundation of vernacular schools by missionaries and 
others. He was the Patron of the Hindu College established 
at Calcutta in 1817 by the Indian public for the teaching 
of English and of Western science. 

The Proas. In 1817 the liberal outlook of Hastings 
was exhibited in his attitude towards the Press, and the 
censorship instituted in 1799 was abolished. He wel¬ 
comed press criticism openly, and though certain subjects 
were not allowed to be discussed in the Press, the 
prohibitions were not enforced, and it enjoyed virtual 


n the Press freedom. He was not the man to deport editors as some 


Marshman, op. c it., II, p. 357. 
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^predecessors had done. Such an enlightened policy 
appreciated by the Directors who favoured the 
retention of the censorship. It was in such an atmosphere 
th t d the Bengali Weekly, the Sainachar Darpan , was 
started in 183 8, and Hastings expressed his appreciation 
°f the Venture to its Editor, J. C. Marshman (b. 1794-d. 
1877), the Serampore missionary, who returned to 
England in 1852. He wrote The History of India 
C> Volumes, 1867,) which closes with the Governor- 
Generalship of Dalhousie; it is an invaluable guide to 
Anglo-Indian history even today and to which we have 
already made a number of references. 
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SECTION XXVIII 

CHARACTER AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF HASTINGS 

Last Years and Death. Hastings left India early in 
1823 and became Governor of Malta in the following 
year. Though his services had been eulogised in 1822 b} * 
the Directors and the Proprietors, the latter severely 
condemned the Haidarabad loans in 1825, without how¬ 
ever accusing him of corruption. He died in November, 

1826, oft Naples. 

Character. The activities of Hastings in India start¬ 
ed in 1824 when he was 60 years old and continued for Activity 
about 9 years. His remarkable sense of duty was evinced after Sixty 
in his methodical industry unmindful of the climate and 
without any relaxation. He was a conscientious man 
who showed much consideration for human frailties, 
particularly for those of Indian princes. He was a capa¬ 
ble judge of character and was well served by a number 
of brilliant officers. He was more than a soldier, and we 
have seen his liberal views on education and the Press. 

If not a genius to be ranked with Warren Hastings, 

Wellesley or Dalhousie, Lord Hastings was a highly 
talented man. Though vain and imprudent as in the 
affair of Palmer & Co., he was free from corruption, and 
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fyis own financial position did not improve 
period of his Governor-Generalship, 

Military Ability. Hastings was his own Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and his greatness in strategy produced 
substantial results ; “ twenty-eight actions were fought in 
the field [without any failure] and a hundred and twenty 
forts captured, many scarcely accessible, and some deemed 
impregnable.” 1 2 He curbed the arrogance of the Gurkhas, 
exterminated the Pindaris, and overthrew the military 
poweft>f the Marathas. 

Political Achievement. The extensive anncxa- 
tions of Hastings strengthened the paramount power ; he 
was the maker of the Bombay Presidency. His vs ide 
ranging alliances led to a general pacification of the 
country, and Central India and Raj put an a in particular 
gained immensely. His policy of “ Subordinate Isolation 
lasted till the Mutiny of 1857 and was subsequently 
liberalised and amplified. At the end of his regime only 
the Panjab and Sindh lay outside the sphere of British 
paramountcy, but Ranjit Singh was their great ally. 
Thus Hastings completed the policy of Wellesley. In 
1819 Singapore was acquired from the Raja of Johore, 
Hastings acquiescing in the suggestion of Sir Stamford 
Raffles in order to safeguard the interests of the Com- 
panyVChina trade against the hostility of the Dutch. 

Place in Anglo-Indian History. We have surveyed 
the administrative work done during the period 
ings, whose “ name and fame deservedly rank on y J :l ' 
below the greatest in the roll of Governors-General 

The financial position of British India was strong ini 
and though the Company's debt had increased b} 
crores of rupees, the annual increased income of 6 cioie^ 
left a surplus of 2 crores. By repairing an old canal 
blastings provided adequately for the water-supply 



1 Ibid., p. 368. 

2 Koberts, History of British India , p. 291. 
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increased the amenities of Calcutta, and the 
roads and bridges in British India received his 
The annexations and political settlements of 
:oupled with his administrative reforms, are 
j.Jiave completed and consolidated the work 



J SECTION XXIX 

MUNRO 

Career. Born at Glasgow in May, 1761, Thomas 
Munro attained proficiency at the Glasgow University in 
Mathematics and Chemistry, but was a great lover of 
History and Literature, some of his favourite authors Hilary* 
being Plutarch, Shakespeare, Adam Smith and Hume. He 
said later : “ A few jjages of history give more insight 
into the human mind, and in a more agreeable manner, 
than all the metaphysical volumes that ever were publish- 
td -"' He arrived at Madras in 1780, and from that year 
to 1792 participated in the Mysore wars as a soldier. 

He worked in the Baramahal (Salem Dt.) from 1792 to 
1799 and in Kanara from 1799 to 1800. He was Collector Collector 
of the Ceded Districts from 1800 to 1807. It was during 
this last period that his ryotvvari settlement was develop¬ 
ed. He want home in 1807 and returned in 1814. For 
about two years he was President of the Judicial Com¬ 
mission, and during 1817-8 he was in command of an 
army division in the third Maratha war. By this time he 
had become General Munro. In 1819 he went home 
again and returned to Madras as its Governor (1820-7) and 
with a knighthood. Sir Thomas Munro heartily co- 
operated with the Governor-General in the conduct of the ° * *** 

first Burmese war (1824-6). His name was considered 
for the next vacancy in the Governor-Generalship, but he 
died of cholera at Pattikonda (Kurnool Dt.) in July, 1827. 

His equestrian statue was erected at Madras in 1839 by 
public subscription. 


J. Bradshaw, Sir Thomas Munto (1894), p. 78. 
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9 Character and Greatness. Munro was 
combination of learning, wisdom, imagination, ? 
for Indians, modesty, benevolence, truthfulness, simplicity 
of life, honesty, bravery, administrative ability and states¬ 
manship. His surprisingly extensive tours when there 
were no railways enabled him to understand the people of 
the Madras Presidency, their character, and their needs. 
He enjoyed the “ half-English Nilgiri air ” at Ootacamund. 
He would not accept an office if he could not do full 
justice to it. There was no tinge of the careerist in 
his composition. Besides his administrative brilliance 
and statesmanlike wisdom, his intellectual capacity, 
physical vigour, moral excellence and unalloyed 
goodness made him truly great. He was “the bather 
of the People,” and “ Mandava Rishi” is none other than 
Munro. We have seen his criticism of the Subsidiary 
System of Wellesley and his influence on land revenue 
administration. He "did not succeed in his attempt to 
revive the pcrnchayat. He was one of those who were 
against the restoration of the Child-Maharaja of Mysore 
after the fall of Tipu. He gave attention to education in 
1822 and regarded any expenditure on it as an invest¬ 
ment : “ Whatever expense Government may incur in the 
education of the people will be amply repaid by the 
improvement of the country. ' 1 He emphasised the need 
for Indianisation of the services: £ ‘ Our present system 

of government, by excluding all natives from power, and 
trust, and emolument, is much more efficacious in depres¬ 
sing, than all our laws and school-books can do in 
elevating their character.” 2 He said that a similar policy 
pursued in England by foreign conquerors would make 
her people “a low-minded, deceitful and dishonest race. 
He never regarded the defects of Indians as peculiar to 
them ; he knew well how foreign domination would worsen 
the character of a people ; he knew 7 also the good side of 

us Ibid., pp. 193, 181 & 191. 
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acter. He condemned the role of English 
India as missionaries. In his Minute of 
31, 1824, he says that it should be the r im of 
British rule in India to train her people for self-govern¬ 
ment: “ We should look upon India, not as a temporary 
possession, but as one which is to be maintained perma¬ 
nently, until the natives shall in some future age have 
abandoned most of their superstitions and prejudices, 
and become sufficiently enlightened, to frame a regu¬ 
lar government for themselves, and to conduct and 
preserve it. Whenever such a time shall arrive, it will 
probably be best for both countries that the British 
control over India should be gradually withdrawn,” 1 2 
George Canning described Munro in the House of 

Commons as “ a gentleman of.rare qualifications. 

than whom Europe never produced^ more accomplished 
statesman, nor India, so fertile in heroes, a more skilful 
soldier.*’ 3 Madras with its tradition of bad Governors 
was exceedingly lucky in coming under such an admirable 
Governor. “ He ranks among the greatest of the Com¬ 
pany’s servants. He was a man of strong mind and 
original thought and united a solid and practical judgment 
with broad views of policy/’ 3 

SECTION XXX 

ELPHINSTONE AND MALCOLM 

Elphinstone. Mountstuart Elphinstone, son of 
Lord Elphinstone, was born in October, 1779, and edu¬ 
cated at Edinburgh. He joined the Bengal Civil Service 
in 1795, was Private Secretary to Arthur Wellesley, and 
became Resident at Nagpur in 1804. Four years later 
he was sent on a mission to Shah Shuja. As Resident at 
Poona from 1811 he came into close contact with the 
affairs of the Peshwai down to its abolition. His Account 


1 Ramsay Muir, op. cit., pp. 284-5. 

2 Bradshaw, op. cit p. 175. 3 Marshman, op. cit., //, p. 412. ' 
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)/ the Kingdom of Kabul was published in 1815.\ 

Iuent to his settlement of the Maratha country 
appointed Governor of Bombay (1819-27). He distin¬ 
guished himself as an administrator of liberal views and 
prepared the Bombay Code, He emphasised the policy 
of Indianisation of civil administration and promoted the 
cause of education. He founded a society in 1820 for the 
spread of vernacular education, but his scheme of higher 
education did not materialise till 1828, and the institution 
named after him was started in 1842. He was a warm 
admirer of indigenous systems, particularly of the 
panohayat . He attempted to perpetuate the office of 
Patel in the collection of revenue; like Munro, he was 
opposed to the ^zarnindari settlement. He resigned his 
Governorship in 1827, returned home, and lived in retire¬ 
ment, declining the Governor-Generalship in succes¬ 
sion to Lord William Bentinck, who resigned in 1835. 

A Historian His great History of India was published in 1841. He 
died in November, 1859, and his The Rise of the British 
Power in the East was edited in 1887. Munro, Elphin; 
stone, Malcolm and Metcalfe form the quadrilateral ” of 
great administrators illumining the pages of Anglo- 
Indian history during the first third of the 19th century. 


Malcolm. Born near Langholm (Scotland) in 1769, 
John Malcolm entered the Madras army at the age of 13. 
He participated with distinction in the fourth Mysore 
war and visited Persia thrice as ambassador in 1800,1808 
and 1809. In 1812 he was knighted. He fought at 
Mahidpur (1817) and treated Baji Rao II generously on his 
submission in the follow ing year. He moved freely with 
Indians and gained their confidence, and during the period 
of his political settlement of Central India he secured the 
veneration and affection of the people comparable to the 
achievement of Bussy at Haidarabad. He returned 
home twice (in 1812 and 1822), and was Governor of 
Governor Bombay (1827-30) in succession to Elphinstone. In 1828 
of Bombay he emphasised the need for educating Indians so that their 
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(tafflts insight he utilised in administration. In the follow- I 
J^j^^^iyarose a serious conflict between the Bombay 
^overtinent and the Supreme Court (established at 
Bombay in 1823), and like Warren Hastings, Malcolm 
resisted its claims and received the support of the home 
authorities. He left India towards the close of 1830, 
became M. P. in 1831, and died in 1833. He wrote A A Historic 
History of Persia (published in 1815), A Memoir of 
Central India (1823), The Political History of India , 

1784-1823 (1826), and The Life of Robert Lord Clive 
(1836), reviewed bv Macaulay in his well-known Essay 
(1840V 


SECTION XNXI 

SANSKRIT STUDIES AND URDU POETRY 

Coiebrooke. Whereas Sir William Jones gave 
attention to various branches of Oriental learning, 

H. T. Coiebrooke (b. 1765-d. 1837), who came to Bengal 
as a writer in the Company’s service, concentrated on rienta 
Sanskrit studies, and was transferred from the revenue to 
the legal branch. He was sent on a mission to Nagpur 
(1799-1801) and subsequently appointed President of the 
Company’s Sadr Courts and Honorary Professor of Hindu 
Law and Sanskrit in the Fort William College. He 
became a Member of Council in 1807 and retired in 1814. 

He was well versed not only in Hindu religious literature 
and philosophy but also in ancient Indian Mathematics 
and Astronomy. He developed into a leading Sanskritist and 
produced A Digest of Hindu Law , a Sanskrit Grammar, 
essays on the Vedas, the Jains, etc. He founded the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, London, in 1823. 

Urdu Poetry. Saadat Ali of Lucknow patronised 
the Urdu poet and versatile genius Sayyid Insha who, 
born about 1757, dominated the intellectual firmament of 
Lucknow from 1798 to 1810, and died in 1817. 1 Another 


5 Yusuf Ali, op . cit , , pp. 98-101. 
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SECTION XXXII 


THE SERAMPORE MISSIONARIES AND JOURNALISM 

The Serampore Missionaries. The Baptist mission¬ 
aries of Serampore (near Calcutta) promoted the cause of 
Bengali, journalism and education. William Care) 
(b. 1761) founded the Mission in 1799, laboured on its 
behalf up to his death in 1834, produced a Bengali version 
of the Bible, and was Professor of Sanskrit and Bengali 
(1801-30) in the College at Fort William. He was 
profoundly interested in Indian animals and plants, while 
his wife devoted herself to the education of girls, Joshua 
Marshman i(b. 1768-d. 1837) worked in the field of 
education and Bengali journalism. William Ward’s 
speciality was printing, and he was Superintendent of the 
Serampore Press. He wrote on the civilisatfon of the 
Hindus and published three volumes on the subject 
(1811). These three missionaries are called “the Seram¬ 
pore trio.” We have already mentioned the journalistic 
and historiographical activities of John Clark Marshman 
(b. 1794-u. 1877), son of Joshua Marshman. 

Journalism. We have seen the policy of Hastings 
towards the Press. The Calcutta Gazette became the 
Government Gazette in 1815. J. S. Buckingham inaugu¬ 
rated The Calcutta Journal in 1818 and was deported by 
the interim Governor-General, John Adam, in 1823. The 
first Bengali newspaper was started in 1816 by Gangadhar 
Bhattacharya, and followed in 1818 by The Samachar 
Darpar , edited by J. C. Marshman. In 1822 came into 
existence, thanks to two Parsi gentlemen, the Gujarati 
newspaper, The Bombay Samachar , “ the oldest existing 
vernacular newspaper in India.” 1 


1 Ibid., p. 93, 
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SECTION XXXIII 

EDUCATION AND RAM MOHAN ROY 



Education. We saw the interest of Wellesley, Lord 
Hastings, Munro, Elphinstone and Malcolm in education. 

The Governor- General and the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court supported the movement for the founda¬ 
tion of the Hindu College at Calcutta, favoured also by 
Ram Mohan Roy and David Hare, a watchmaker and H 
rationalist, permanently resident at Calcutta, who dedi- ar 
cated his life to education and moral progress in Bengal. 

That College, first named Vidyalaya, finally developed 
into the Calcutta Presidency College. 

i Ram Mohan Roy (b. 1774-d. 1833.) 1 Ram Mohan 
^oy was a Bengali Brahman who, while young, acquired 
o knowledge of Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit. In a 
pamphlet published in 1790 he railed against idolatry as 
opposed to the Upanishads and represented Hinduism as 
inculcating monotheism and true morality. He - studied ^oUtry 1 
English, French, Latin, Greek and Hebrew and was in 
the Company’s service from 1805 to 1814. Along with 
David Hare, he encouraged the Indian move for Western 
education and founded a Bengali journal in 1819. He 
became an ardent reformer in many fields. In this period 
of his life (1816-9) he concentrated on the Upanishads 
and the Vedanta Sutras of Badarayana and published an 
account of their true teaching, supporting his attack on 
idolatry. In 1820 was published his Precepts of Jesus . 
criticising the divinity of Christ and his miracles but ex¬ 
pressing the author’s appreciation of his moral teaching. 

He attacked not only the Christian conception of Trinity 
but also the corruptions of Hinduism. His convictions 
brought him into conflict with his parents and others christen 
who represented unthinking orthodoxy. “ He was the Trinity 


* lbid. % p. 133. 
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SECTION XXXIV 

THE BRITISH CONQUEST OF CEYLON 

We saw the establishment of the Dutch ascendancy 
in Ceylon by 1658 and the conclusion of a satisfactory 
treaty by them with Kandy by 1766. Consequent on the 
outbreak of the French Revolutionary war in 1793 and 
the alliance of Holland with France against England two 
years later, Lord Hobart, Governor of Madras, sent an 
expedition to Ceylon under Colonel James Stuart in 1795, 
and Trincomalee, Batticaloa and Jaffna were captured. 
Ceylon, a Colombo fell in February, 1796. The Hon. Frederick 
Crown North was appointed Governor of Ceylon (1798-1805), 
Co.ony wh j ch became a Crown colony. Till 1802 he was under 
the Governor-General of Fort William, and in that year 
Ceylon was confirmed as a British possession by the peace 
of Amiens. Vikrama Rajasinha (1798-1815) was the 
king of Kandy, and North failed disastrously in his war 
with the former, whose tyranny however became unbear¬ 
able. His mutilation of some British subjects led to the 
capture of Kandy by Sir Robert Brownrigg, Governor of 
Ceylon (1812-22), in 1815. The tyrant was seized and 
sent to Vellore, where he died in 1832. Thus the British 
became masters of the whole of Ceylon. 


i j.N. Farquhar. Modern Religious Movements in India (l929) , 
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BURMA 



Alaungpaya (17S2-60). The English East India 
Company established branches at Syriam (near Rangoon), 

Ava and Bhamo about 1627 and closed them in 1677. In 
1709 however the branch at Syriam was reopened, but the 
Company’s buildings there were destroyed in 17-43 by the 
Talaings, who captured Ava in 1752 and overthrew the 
Toungoo dynasty. The fall of this power was the oppor¬ 
tunity for Alaungpaya or Aloinpra to found his dynasty 
which ruled over Burma from 1752 to 1885. He was a 
soldier of fortune born at Shwebo in 1714. He resisted A Gr<?at 
the attacks of the Talaings so successfully that his Conquers 
followers increased, and he obliged the Talaings in 1753 
to evacuate Ava. In 1755 he occupied Prome and Dagon. 
and the latter he renamed Rangoon or “ End of Strife.” 

In the same year Manipur (Assam) was raided for the first 
4ime. In 1756 Syriam was captured; the French who 
favoured the Talaings were severely dealt with, and tw’o 
ships from Pondicherry were seized. Syriam was burnt, 
and Rangoon stepped into its place as a port. In 1757 
Pegu was sacked, and the Talaings were utterly ruined. 

In 1758-9 Manipur was again cruelly raided; it was 
visited with the evils it had inflicted on Burma in the first 
half of the 18th century. The English occupation of the 
Negrais Island (Bassein Dt., Burma) in 1753 had been 
confirmed in 1757 by Alaungpaya, who under the wrong 
impression that the English had been intriguing with the 
Talaings ordered their chastisement, and a few 
Englishmen and a number of Indians were killed (1759), The 
In 1760 he seized Tenasserim, besieged Ayuthia (Siam) Negra** 
the fifth Burmese siege of the city—, .and died in the Massacr * 
course of his retreat. Thus Alaungpaya, starting life as 
a village headman, became master of Burma, and in a 
short period proved himself to be a great conqueror. 
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His Successors (1*760-82). Alaungpaya wa^ 
[owed by his first two sons and the latter’s son 
succession. The English Company sent Captain Alves to 
the Burmese court in 1760, but obtained no compensation 
for the Negtais massacre; it however established a 
branch at Rangoon. In 1764 Manipur was again raided, 
and in the following year the capital was shifted from 
Shvvebo to Ava. Nine Brahmans from Benares were 
invited, and many Sanskrit works were translated 
into Burmese. In 1767 the sixth Burmese siege oi 
of Ayuthia resulted in its fall and in the enrichment of 
the victors, and subsequently Bangkok became the capital 
of Siam. The Chinese invasion of Burma (1765-9) was 
beat off. In 1774 the -Shwe'dagon pagoda at Rangoon 
was improved in many ways, and its height was finally 
raised to 327 feet. Between 1775 and 1782 Burmese 
expeditions ruined Manipur, Cachar and Jaintia (Assam). 

Bcdawpaya (1782-1819). Bodawpaya, the third 
son of Alaungpaya, shifted the capital to Amarapura (six 
miles from Ava) in 1783 and conquered Arakan in 178j. 
He collected about 600 donative inscriptions in order to 
scrutinise the claims of the clergy. Revenue surveys 
were made in 1784 and 1803. The king’s expedition to 
Siam in 1785-6 failed. He built many pagodas. The 
English missions so far had been commercial in their 
object, but the Burmese conquests led to the despatch of 
Political missions by the Governors-General of Fort 
William in 1795, 1797, 1802, 1803, 1809 and 1811- 
These costly diplomatic ventures were futile. In 1794 
the Burmese violated the British Chittagong frontier in 
pursuit of some Arakanese fugitives alleged to be dacoits, 
but the matter was amicably settled by the British 
surrender of those dacoits. In 1798 a large number bf 
Arakanese migrated to Chittagong. The Governor-General 
rejected the demand for their surrender as they were 
frightened innocent people who had fled to the neigh¬ 
bouring territory to save themselves from death. Nothing 
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ime out of the Burmese threat of war. In 1811 
^lish co-operated in the Burmese attempt to 
ate a rebel, but this attitude of the former was attri¬ 
buted to their weakness. The Burmese raids extended 
beyond the Isthmus of Kra. In 1813 there was civil war 
in Manipur, and a prince invited the Burmese, who aided 
him to the throne. The Ahom Kingdom of Assam exten¬ 
ded along the Brahmaputra from Sadiya to Goalpara. 
Divisions within that kingdom led to an invitation to the 
Burmese to interfere, and they sent an expedition in 1805. 
In 1816, in similar circumstances, they restored a 
Governor who had appealed to them for help. They thus 
became practically masters of Manipur and the Brahma¬ 
putra valley in Assam. In 1817 the Burmese intrigued 
with the Peshvva, and next year claimed the following 
British possessions in Bengal on the ground of their con¬ 
quest of Arakan, which had once possessed Chittagong 
and raided Dacca and Murshidabad! Bodawpaya who 
reigned for 37 years died in 1819 at the age of 75, leaving 
122 children and 208 grandchildren ; “ with the possible 
exception of Bayinnaung 1551 -81 ihe was the most power¬ 
ful monarch who ever ruled Burma.’’ 1 We shall see in 
the next chapter his successor’s conflict with the Anglo- 
Indian Government. 
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G.E. Harvey. History of Burma (1925), p. 293. 



CHAPTER VII 

INDIA FROM 1823 TO 1848 



section i 

JOHN ADAM 

From January to August, 1823, till the arrival of 
Amherst in India, John Adam, Senior Member of Council* 
was Acting Governor-General, and during the short period 
of office of this experienced and able civilian burst out 
his illiberal feelings towards the Press in contrast with 
Blacking- the policy of his late chief, Lord Hastings. J. S.Bucking- 
am ham, the founder and editor of The Calcutta Journal , 
^ had made it extremely popular during the period, 1818- 
22. In April, 1823, a regulation abolished unlicensed 
printing. But that paper did not change its policy of 
bold criticism of the government. Its jokes at the expense 
of some leading officials led to the cancellation of the 
editor's license and his expulsion from India. He returned 
to England and in 1828 founded the Athenaeum , which 
after a long and distinguished life, was amalgamated with 
the Nation in 1921. Buckingham as M. P. raked up the 
injustice done to him in India, and after a Parliamentary 
enquiry (1834), the Company gave him a pension of £200 
a year, and he died in 1855. 

SECTION II 

AMHERST (1823-6) AND THE FIRST 
BURMESE WAR (1824-6) 

Man of r Amherst - Born at Bath in 1773, William Pitt 
.verage J ' orc f Chatham being one of his god-fathers) succeeded to 
|lbility the title of Lord Amherst and became Lord of the Bed- 
chamber (1802-4). In 1816-7 he went on a futile mission 
to China—and on his return he enjoyed the privilege of 
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AM*poleon at St. Helena— 1 , but the dignity he had 
I,..vidbed as the representative of the British Crown led 
disappointment as Governor-General in preference to 
Lord Wiluam Bentinck. Amherst reached India in 
August. Soon the Burmese problem engrossed his atten 
tion, but he was a man of average ability unfit, for the 
direction of war. He never properly understood Ionian 
questions during his period of office. 

The First Burmese War (1824-6): Causes. 
Bodawpaya was succeeded by his grandson, Bagyidaw 
(1819-37). In 1819 Manipur and the Ahom Kingdom 
of Assam were annexed. In 1821 the English North- 
Eastern frontier was violated. Two years later the king 
shifted his capital from Amarapura to Ava ; such changes 
were made on astrological grounds. During more than 
half a century the victories of Alarmgpaya and his 
successors extended their dominions to the limits of 
Burma today and even beyond them to the Brahma¬ 
putra valley from Sadiya to Goalpara. They were 
terribly cruel, insanely arrogant, and incredibly ignorant 
of the outside world. They had a mean idea of Indians 
and Englishmen and an unbounded faith in their own 
invincibility. They meted out disgraceful treatment to 
English envoys, made insolent demands on the Anglo- 
Indian Government, and violated its frontiers. The 
Governors-General with their Indian preoccupations were 
exceedingly considerate towards the Burmese; they had 
no accurate knowledge of the resources of the latter. But 
the policy of rhe English was misunderstood, and Burmese 
arrogance grew inordinately. Further, they had a great 
general—Mahabandula, born about 1780, who possessed 
manv virtues, besides strategical ability from the Burmese 
point of view, and who was the idol of his followers. 
The Burmese seized Shahpuri Island (Chittagong Dt., 
Bengal) in September, 1823. Early in 1824 they clashed 

1 A. T. Ritchie and Svans, Lord Amherst (1894), p. 20. 
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THE FIRST BURMESE WAR 


ith the English army in Cachar, which had cor 
!be influence of the Company. Mahabandula rnov 
forces to Arakan with a view to dislodge the English 
from Bengal and despatch the Governor-General to the 
Burmese capital “ bound in the golden fetters which 
he took with him.” The Anglo-fndian Government 
consequently declared war on Burma in March, 1824. 

Course. In May, 1824, Mahabandula defeated Captain 
Noton at Ramu (south qf Chittagong), but was obliged to 
1, . w ithdraw in order to deal with the English occupation of 

Rangoon a few days earlier. Under the influence of 
Captain Canning who had gone as envoy to Burma thrice 
expedition between 1803 and 1811, a naval expedition to Rangoon 
o Ran ^ oon consisting of about 11,000 men, most of them being 
Madras sepoys, had started from Port Cornwallis (North 
Andaman) under Sir Archibald Campbell, reached 
Rangoon, and seized it without difficulty as it had been 
deserted by the Burmese. One of the English ships was a 
small steamer, the first employed in the eastern wars. 
The expeditionary force suffered much from lack of food 
supply and from rains, fever, dysentery and mortality. At 
this juncture Madras under Sir Thomas Munro rendered 
the necessary aid. With the help of the navy the province 
of Tenasserim was seized, and it became a source of 
supplies In December, 1824, Mahabandula launched a 
grand attack on Rangoon, but was defeated and forced to 
withdraw to Danubyu (on the Irrawaddy, about 60 miles 
to the north-west of Rangoon). The Burmese were expel¬ 
led from Assam early in 1825; they withdrew from 
Cachar. The attempts to invade Burma via Cachar and 
Manipur and through Arakan failed. By June, 1825, 
Manipur had been seized by the English. In spite of 
serious difficulties and failures their position on the North- 
Eastern frontier improved because Mahabandula had to 
direct his attention to Rangoon. In the meantime, after 
an initial failure, the English had defeated and killed 
Mahabandula at Danubyu in April and captured Prome. 
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it to futile negotiations for peace hostilities^ 

■iced. Campbell finally defeated the Burmese at 
'(February, 1826), and continued his advance 
towards the -capital. At Yandabo (between Pagan and 
Ava) peace was concluded in the same month. 

Results: the Treaty of Yandabo (1826). Accord¬ 
ing to the treaty of Yandabo, Assam, Arakan and 
Tenasserim were ceded to the English, who received an 
indemnity of a crore of rupees. Manipur, Cachar and 
Jaintia, freed from Burmese interference, came under the 
Company’s protection. Further, a British Resident was to 
be received at Ava; he was however appointed only in 
1830. A commercial treaty concluded in 1826 guaranteed 
protection to British merchants. The territorial acquisi¬ 
tions became famous later — Asam for tea, Arakan tor 
rice, and Tenasserim for timber. Though the Burmese 
were no match for the English in pitched battles, the 
latter were confronted with the difficulties arising from 
the peculiar defensive resources of the former —the rapid 
construction of substantial stockades of timber. Further, 
there was no adequate knowledge of the geographical and and Lo»,. 
other conditions of Burma. Even making allowance for 
the unavoidable, the war was unduly protracted and 
terribly costl> — 13 crores of rupees. Its conduct was 
not at all creditable to the authorities concerned, civil or 
military. But for Sir Thomas Munro’s hearty co¬ 
operation, the expedition to Rangoon might have come to 
grief. There was much avoidable waste of men and 
money. In spite of its ultimate success, the war evoked 
much criticism in England on account *of the numerous 
blunders which marked its conduct. Still the Governor- 


General became Earl Amherst of Arakan in 1827, and the 
town of Amherst (south of Martaban) perpetuates his 
name. 

The Barrackpore Outbreak (1824). The mutiny 
of the Bengali sepoys at Barrackpore (near Calcutta) in 
November, 1824, was due to the inattention of the 
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COMBERMERE S ACHIEVEMENT 

ithorities concerned to their legitimate grievances, cc 
their reluctance to cross the sea and their tear 
the Burmese soldiers after the English defeat at Ramiu 
It was violently and mercilessly crushed, and many rebels 
lost their lives. A different method would have been 
better seeing that the disobedience of the sepoys did not 
ripen into open resistance to the authorities. 

Capture of Bharatpur (1826). The accession of 
Balwant Singh, a child, to the throne of Bharatpur, with 
the approval of the Governor-General-in-Council, was 
followed by the usurpation of his cousin, Durjan Sal, 
who took advantage of the prevailing feeling against the 
British, consequent on their misfortunes in the Burmese 
)cHerlory war. Sir David Ochterlony, “one of the brightest 
ornaments of the Company’s service, equally eminent in 
the cabinet and in the field,” 1 made preparations for 
resisting the usurper, but the Governor-General's provo¬ 
cative disapproval of that general’s activity led to his 
resignation, and he died a few weeks later at Meerut 
(July, 1825). Durjan Sal resolved to hold Bharatpur and 
not to yield, and Sir Charles Metcalfe emphasised the need 
for active intervention. In January, 1826, Lord Comber- 
mere, the Commander-in-Chief, attacked the fort of 
Bharatpur, which was surrounded by “lofty and thick 
walls of clay, five miles in circumference” 2 and which had 
tarnished the reputation of Lord Lake in 1805. The 
artillery failed to breach the wall, but finally mining was 
resorted to with success. The defence was conducted 
admirably to the very end. There was heavy loss on both 
sides. The Child-Raja was re-enthroned, and Durjan Sal 
was imprisoned finally at Benares, where he lived for a 
number of years. The military reputation of the British 
was vindicated, but Lord Combermere disgraced himself 
by seizing the treasure at Bharatpur amounting nearly to 


Camber- 

mere 


1 Marsbman, op, cit., If , p. 405, 
7 Ibid., p. 408. 
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dis own share being 6 lakhs, though the siege 
undertaken in order to do justice to the 
ltice. The inordinate greed of the Commander-in- 
Chief was condemned by Metcalfe who had participated 
in the hostilities against Durjan Sal. 

Araherst as Governor-General. We have refer¬ 
red to Amherst’s limited ability and to the honour thrust 
upon him. In 1824 the English obtained the Dutch 
settlements in India in exchange for territories in the East 
Indies. The Burmese war was financially ruinous. The 
attitude of the Governor-General towards the Press w*as 
appreciated by the latter, though at the beginning of his 
administration he continued for a short time the policy of 
his interim predecessor. Amherst’s tour in Northern India, 
1^26-7, took him to Delhi and Simla (1827). He spent 
the summer at that hill station and was the first Governor- 
General to do so. The first cottage erected there by an 
Englishman in 1819 became a big house in 1822, and in 
1826 it was named Simla. 1 Amherst returned to 
Calcutta in October, 1827. His daughter’s illness led to 
his resignation, and he left India in March, 1828. Butter - 
worth Bayley, Senior Member of Council, was Acting 
Govern or- General till the arrival of Lord William Ben- 
tinck in July. Amherst was again Lord of the Bedchamber 
form 1829 to 1837. Lady Amherst died in the latter year : 
“ this lady, who seems to have been a person of great 
character, courage, and remarkable intelligence, has left a 
journal, perhaps almost unique of its kind, containing the 
history vividly and simply told of her husband’s rule in 
India.” 2 Lord Amherst married again in 1839 'and died 
in 1857. 
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• D.C. Boulger, Lord William Bcntinck (1892), pp. 144-5. 
: Ritchie and Evans, op, cit p. 54. 
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SECTION III 

BENTINCK (1828-35) AND THE PROTECTED STATES 

Bentinck: Early Career. Lord William Cavendish < 
Bentinck, son of the British Prime Minister (1783 and 
1807-9) Duke of Portland, was born in 1774. His career 
as a soldier took him to Flanders and Italy. He was 
present at the battle of Marengo (1800) won by Napoleon. 
In 1803 he was appointed Governor of Madras. His 
relations with his Council and with the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme-Court (established at Madras in 1800) were 
not happy. He was in perfect agreement with Sir Thomas 
Munro on questions of revenue administration. The 
Vellore mutiny of 1806 resulted in Bentinck’s unmerited 
recall in the following year. He felt pained at the Direc¬ 
tors’ attitude towards him, and in spite of his appeal to 
them after his return to England, nothing was done for 
long to repair the injustice done to him. He fought in the 
Peninsular War and distinguished himself in the battle of 
Corunna (1809). Two years later he was sent to Sicily, 
for w'hich he framed a satisfactory constitution. Sub¬ 
sequently he w'orked for the liberation of Italy (1812) 
without much minding the needs of the war in the Penin¬ 
sula. In 1814 he captured Genoa and declared the 
freedom of Italy. He deserves credit for envisaging Italian 
unity, but a military genius was required to effectuate it, , 
and his policy was not pleasing to the British Govern- - 
ment. In 1819 he declined the offer of the Governorship ) 
of Madras again. In spite of his supreme qualifications - 
for the Governor-Generalship, Amherst was preferred. ; 
Bentinck was however appointed Governor-General in i 
succession to him. He came to India in July, 1828. Thus , 
the unjustly treated Governor of Madras was enabled to 
serve India in a higher office and show his real greatness. 

Protected States: Haidarabad, Lucknow and 
Delhi. Before dealing with the brilliant achievements of 
Bentinck as a reformer in many fields, we shall survey the n 
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the paramount power towards its proteges and 
fnor-General’s annexations and foreign policy as 
great Charter Act of 1833. We have seen 
that the system of protectorate developed by Wellesley 
and improved upon in some respects by Lord Hastings 
provided no remedy for the inevitable misrule in the 
protected States. Bentinck’s instructions from the Direc¬ 
tors were to effect economy in the Company’s adminis¬ 
tration and to refrain from interference in the interna! 
affairs of those States, but he realised that intervention 
could not be entirely avoided. Still the evils of non¬ 
interference were conspicuous during Bentinck’s Governor- 
Generalship, though he was not responsible primarily for 
that policy. Sikandar Jah of Haidarabad (1802-29) died 
and was succeeded by Nasir-ud-daulah (1829-57). 
Chandu Lai’s maladministration continued; he resigned 
only in 1843, two years before his death. In 1831 the 
Governor-General visited Lucknow and warned the King 
of Oudh that if the necessary reforms’ were not effected 
he would be treated like the Raja of Tanjore or the 
Nawab of the Karnatak. But Nasir-ud-din Haidar (1827- 
37;, King of Oudh, hindered the reforms made by his 
minister, Mehdi Ali, who obtained no support from the 
Resident on the score of non-interference. The Directors 
permitted Bentinck to assume the administration of Oudh 
if necessary, but as their order was received by him 
towards the close of his period of office, he did nothing 
more than communicating to Lucknow the suspension of 
that order, in the hope that the administration w ould be 
improved. The Mughal Emperor, Akbar II, conferred 
the title of Raja on Ram Mohan Roy and sent him to 
England (December, 1830) on the fruitless mission of 
getting his own allowance increased, but the Governor- 
General was displeased with the procedure adopted by 
the emperor. 

Baroda, Indore, Bhopal and Gwaiior. The 

Gaikwai was definitely hostile to the British. The death 
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Tantia Jog who had established an orderly adr 
ton led to civil war, and British intervention put 
to it (1833). In the same year Malhar Rao Holkar II 
died and was succeeded by his adopted son, Martanda Rao; 
the succession was disputed, and confusion followed. 
Ultimately Hari Rao, a cousin of Malhar Rao, triumphed 
in September, 1835, and died in 1843. The young Nawab 
of Bhopal was excluded from power by his aunt and 
mother-in-law and defeated in the fight that followed. 
After the departure of Bentinck from India peace was 
restored by British intervention. Daulat Rao Sindhia 
died in 1827, and as he had no children, his widow Baiza 
Bai Ghatge adopted a son, who assumed the name of 
jankoji Rao Sindhia (1827-43). But she was the real 
ruler and would not part with power; she was full of 
ambition, energy and the spirit of domination. Jankoji 
sought British help in 1832 and secured his position in the 
following year. Consequently Baiza Bai retired from 
public life and died in 1862. 

Jodhpur and Jaipur. In 1834 the disorders at 
Jodhpur were stilled by the Residents intervention. 
There were more serious developments at Jaipur, the 
mischief-maker being the minister, Jota Ram, a Jain 
banker. Civil strife there culminated, a few months after 
the termination of Bentinck's Governor-Generalship, in 
that minister's assault on the Resident, who was wounded 
and whose assistant was brutally murdered. The salutary 
wisdom of interference was realised, and the authors of 
the opposite policy knew only in due course that a stitch 
in time saves nine; prolonged non-interference necessitated 
strong interference later. 

Satara and Sikkim. In 1829 Mahabaleshwar 
(Satara Dt.)—site for a hill station—was acquired from 
Pratap Singh by exchange of territory. A piece of land 
to complete the Simla District was obtained from the 
Maharaja of Patiala in 1830. In 1835 Darjeeling 
(Bengal) was received from the Raja of Sikkim. Bentinck 
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attention to hill stations ; he did not 
camund. His deviation from the policy of 
erencc was most conspicuous in the case of 
Mysore, though it may be questioned whether the 
assumption of the entire administration of that State was 
absolutely necessary. 


SECTION IV 



MYSORE AND COORG 

Mysore. The restoration of Hindu rule in Mysore 
under Krishnaraja III (1799-1868) was stabilised by the 
administrative labours of Purnaiya, who retired in 1811. 

The Raja assumed the government himself, but the State 
declined. In 1825 Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of 
Madras, visited Mysore and advised the Raja, who how¬ 
ever did not turn a new leaf in his ways. In 1830 what 
may be called a Peasant’s Revolt broke out in the Nagar 
region, and it was put down with the aid of a strong 
force from Madras, and the redressal of the rebels’ grie¬ 
vances was promised. The entire administration of Mysore British Ad 
was taken over by a British Commissioner in 1831, and *aim*tr«- 
the Raja received an allowance. The Governor-General Mysore 
appointed a commission to study the causes of the late 
rebellion, but its report in 1833 revealed that the mis- 
government of the Raja had been exaggerated. Bentinck 
proceeded to Mysore in 1834, and subsequently recom¬ 
mended a modification of the measures already adopted, 
but the home authorities were against any further change. 

The administration of Mysore by the British from 1831 Cubbon 
to 1881 was unquestionably beneficial to the people, and 
in this connection creditable mention should be made of 
Sir Mark Cubbon who was Commissioner from 1834 to 
1861 and who obtained the best results with the assis¬ 
tance of Indian talent. 


Annexations : Cachar and Jaintia. In 1832 the 

Raja of Cachar was murdered, and with the approval of 
the people the misgoverned principality was annexed in 
25 
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[he absence of a legal heir to the throne. The 
his small annexation increased later with its prqg]|c|K^i 
of tea. In the same year the ruler of Jaintia died, and 
his successor made himself obnoxious by his abduction of 
a few of the Company's subjects for a sacrifice to Kali : 
he was given a pension, and his territory was annexed 
by Bentinek. 

Coorg. Coorg became feudatory to the Company 
in the time of Cornwallis, Vira Raja who came to the 
throne in 1820 showed fiendish cruelty even towards 
his relatives and pronounced hostility to the British; he 
attempted to seize Bangalore. In 1832 their friendly 
intervention could not mend his ways. He wrote insolent 
letters to the Governor of Madras and to the Governor- 
General and made preparations for a war with the 
Company. In March, 1834, Bentinek who was then at 
lavnmon of Ootacamund organised the invasion of Coorg by four 
Coorg divisions, and Colonel Lindsay captured Mercara, the 
Raja's capital, in April. The other divisions encoun¬ 
tered serious opposition, and the conquest of Coorg 
would not have been easy if the cowardice of Vira Raja 
had not prompted his submission to the English, who 
annexed the country in May, in accordance with “ the 
unanimous wish of the people.” The Raja who had 
no son was kept at Vellore and Benares and permitted 
to proceed to England in 1852. He died there about 
1863, and his daughter had become a Christian (named 
Victoria after her god-mother, the great Queen) in 1852 
and married a British Colonel in 1860. 


lLaet Days 
of Vira 
Raja 


SECTION V 

FOREIGN POLICY 

The fear of a Russian invasion of India coloured the 
phobia foreign policy of Bentinek, who thought that the Indian 
army could be regarded as efficient only if it could cope 
with such* an invasion. His Minute of March 13, 1§35, 
states ; “ I fearlessly pronounce the Indian army to be 
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Ifiicient and most expensive in the world. The 
of the hypothesis with which I started, of the 
}5resehc€ of 20,000 Russian infantry on the Indus, with 
its accompanying multitudes, would now find us in a state 
utterly unable to resist them ” 1 Hence the attempt of 
Bentinck to come into closer relations with the Panjab 
and Sindh. By 1831 Ranjit Singh’s extended dominions 
had been consolidated by his military and other reforms, 
and he had become “ the most extraordinary man of the 
age between Constantinople and Pekin[g]” 2 —Peiping, 
China. In July, 1831, Lieutenant Alexander Rurnes met 
him at Lahore, handed over to him a letter and a present 
of English horses from William IV, and was most cordially 
welcomed by the Lion of the Panjab. In October Ben¬ 
tinck interviewed him at Rupai (Ambala Dt.) on the 
Sutlej. Thus the Governor-General succeeded in gaining 
the confidence of Ranjit Singh, with whom the Indus 
Navigation Treaty was concluded in 1832, by which that 
river and the Sutlej were thrown open "to British com¬ 
merce. Earlier in the same year a treaty had been made 
with the Amirs of Sindh for facilitating British commerce, 
particularly with reference to the Indus, and both parties 
agreed not to covet each other’s possessions. The journey 
of Burnes through Sindh on his way to Lahore had excited 
the suspicion of the Amirs, and a chief is said to have 
observed : “ The mischief is done ; the English have seen 
our country*” 8 ThereforeTKe commercial treaty was 
agreSsTto with reluctance by the rulers of Sindh. Though 
Shah Shuja had been allowed to live at Ludhiana and 
given a pension by the British, they did not now aid him 
in his fruitless attempt to recover Kabul (1834), but Ranji! 
Singh in supporting him must have been sure of tne 
British sympathy* “The main objects^ of the Lord William 
Bentinck’s policy in this quarter were to convert the 
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Indus into the ditch of British India, to associate |he 
Sikhs and the Sind valley with us in its defence, ‘hncrta 
create a friendly Afghanistan as a buffer-state between 
India and any possible invader.” 1 Thus the way was 
prepared for the Tripartite Treaty of 1838. In his 
relations with the protected princes of India and in his 
submission to Kussophobia, Bentinck was under the 
influence of the home government. But Sir Charles 
Metcalfe was the exponent of the policy of “ masterly 
inactivity,” which was adopted after the disastrous 


SECTION VI 

THE CHARTER ACT, 1 833 

Generative Influences. The only important Parlia¬ 
mentary statute between the Charter Acts of 1813 and 
1833 was passed in 1823 providing for a Supreme Court 
at Bombay. In view of the renewal of the Company’s 
charter, a Parliamentary Select Committee was appointed 
in 1830, and after exhaustive enquiries into the adminis¬ 
tration of India, its report was submitted in 1833. Earl 
Grey was Prime Minister from 1830 to 1834, and his 
period of office witnessed the triumph of Whig reform 
zeal. The first Reform Act of June, 1832, showed how 
the wind was blowing. In such an atmosphere was born 
the Charter Act of 1833, in which are discerned the libera¬ 
lism of the Whig ministry, the reflection of Bentmck’s 
solid achievements in the field of administration, and the 
Jam&s Mill influence of Macaulay, M. P., and of James Mill 
(b. 1773-d. 1836), the Examiner of India Correspon¬ 
dence, who was not only the great historian of British 
India but also a writer on Political Economy, Philosophy, 
Government, Jurisprudence, etc. He was a man of wide 
reading and deep originality who inspired not only his son, 
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i^t IVfill, but also Crete, the famous historian of 
[j Greece. 
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rovisions °^ ^ c f* The Charter Act of August, 

i.^33, is an important constitutional document ranking 
with the Acts of 1773 and 1784. It completes the 
Act of 1813 by abol ishing the Company’s monopoly 
of trade altogether and" vindicating the principle of 
WPP ytrade. But the Company’s governing functions in¬ 
cluding patrona ge werft untouched* while its position as 
hustee for the^ Crown was emphasised. The Governor- 
General of Fort William was styled “the Governor- 
General of India in recognition of the increasing unifi¬ 
cation of the country under British paramountcy ; he was 
also Governor of Bengal. Besides the three Members of 
council, there was to be a Law Member who could sit and 
vote in the Cou'ncil only in connection with the making 
of laws, brom 1773 the three Presidency executives 
egislated separately, and the laws made bv them became 
the Regulations of Bengal, Madras and Bombay. This 
^^lative decentralisation was abolished in 
^ 3^> by the concentration of legislative power in the 
Governor-General of India-in-Council, and the object of 
this change was the codification of Indian laws with 
/ ue regard to the rights, feelings, and peculiar usages of 

V‘ e P e °pl e * The new enactme nts__jw _ere to bo called 

A P ts _cQpt Regulations. Section 87 of the Charter Act, 1 833, 
runs as follows : No Native of ~t he said’ territonesr nor 
any natural-born Subject of His Majesty resident therein, 
•'mall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of them be disabled from holding anv 
I lace, Office, or Employment under the said Company.”" 1 
The report of the Parliamentary Committee states: “It 
S f aS an ^disputable princi^e, that the interests 

or the Native Subjects are to be consulted in preference to 
tnose of Europeans, whenever the two come in compe- 
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THE CHARTER ACT, 1833 

•tfcion.” 1 Prof. Ramsay Muir asks : “Is there any . 
in history to this declaration of a ruling race in regard to 
its recently conquered subjects ?” 1 But the actual progress 
towards the realisation of that ideal was heart-breakingly 
slow and insipid throughout the 19th century. 

Consequences. Bentinck, in consequence of the 
Act of 1833, was the last Governor-General of Fort 
William and the first Governor-General of India, and the 
first meeting of the new' Council was held in 1834 a little 
informally at Ootacamund where the Governor-General 
was sojourning. Macaulay’, the first Law Member 
(1834-8), produced in due course what became later the 
Indian Penal and Procedure Codes, besides his other 
activities. The process of subordinating Madras and 
Bombay to the Governor-General-in-Council was com¬ 
pleted. The creation of the Agra Presidency provided 
for in the Act was not given effect to, and in 1835 an 
Amending Act brought that province under a Lieutenant- 
Governor. In harmony with a provision of the Act of. 
1833, the number of ordinary members of the Councils 
of Madras and Bombay was reduced from three to two 
(December, 1833). The Despatch, drafted b\ James 
Mill and sent by the Directors along with that Act to 
the Governor-General, contains admirable sentiments 
indicative of the rulers’ interest in the welfare of the 
ruled. Though the beneficent administrative activity of 
Bentinck indirectly influenced the great constitutional 
document under survey, the noble Charter exhibits the 
influence of English progress on Indian progress. Anglo- 
Indian history illustrates not only the interconnection 
between Indian and European politics, but also the vital 
relation of Indian administration and policy to British 
party politics. In short, India has advanced and some¬ 
times blundered with England. 


Ibid., pp. 305 & 282. 
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SECTION VII 

NEW ANGLE OF VISION AND FINANCIAL 
AND JUDICIAL REFORMS 

‘^The New Angle of Vision, The best virtue of 
Bennack’s Governor-Generalship lies in his labours for 
economy and popular welfare* As early as 1804 he envi¬ 
saged the foundation of “British Greatness upon Indian , 
Happiness.” 1 But his connection with this country 
ceased for about 20 years from 1807. During this period, 
Munro, Elphinstone, Malcolm and Metcalfe represented 
the new angle of vision in Indian administration* Bentinck 
as Governor-General obtained the whole-hearted co¬ 
operation of Metcalfe, but Munro had died, Elphinstone 
had resigned, and Malcolm had retired from the Company’s 
service. These scholar-statesmen perceived the errors of 
Cornwallis and his followers, and were passionately 
devoted to the bright side of indigenous institutions. They 
returned to “ the sound tradition of Warren Hastings ” 
and sought to promote the welfare of the subject people. 
The new spirit in Anglo-Indian administration which 
dominated the Governor-Generalship of Bentinck did not 
mean a slavish adherence to the old Indian ways, and its 
progressive tendency was revealed in its impatience with in¬ 
humanity, injustice and inefficiency. While the great 
benefactors of India persevered to preserve the best in her 
civilisation and whip the offending Adam out of it, they 
were not oblivious of the needs of progress; they were 
keen on introducing into India the best features of 
Western civilisation. The case for English was stated 
with “exasperating cocksureness ” by Macaulay, but on 
the whole we find the exponents of progress exhibiting 
moderation, sympathy and wisdom. The new principles 
of administration slowly developed by some far-seeing 
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.Ad benevolent Anglo-Indian statesmen were xjvi, 
iy the progress of Liberal thought in England. ) 

Finance. The deficit left by the first Burmese war 
led to the peremptory order of the Directors to reduce 
by one-half the batta of military officers stationed within 
400 mibis of CalcSta^and the execution of that order in 
November, 1828, agitated them including the Commander- 
in-Chief. For more than a year the Calcutta Press went 
to the extent of launching personal attacks on the 
Governor-General, who merely carried out the policy of 
his superiors though it did not commend itself to him. Far 
from muzzling the Press, he enunciated the doctrine of it* 
freedom. But in 1830 the Directors refused to listen to 
the representations from India for the cancellation of theii 
order, and Bentinck prohibited the Press from discussing 
the settled views of the Directors on the point in ques 
tion. This was the only instance when he felt callec 
upon to restrict the freedom of the Press. In spite of th< 
Duke of Wellington’s support to the Directors, thei 
attitude towards the batta affair was not only unfair bu 
also impolitic as the savings effected were less than two 
lakhs of rupees a year and as the reduction might have 
affected the loyalty of the army. In 1828 Bentinck 
appointed two Retrenchment Committees, civil and 
^military. Not only were military establishments in the 
Three Presidencies reduced, but the provincial courts of 
Appeal and circuit Were abolished to the benefit of judicial 
administration and econorfiy. Further, the excessive 
pay of civil servants was revised, and some posts were 
abolished. The civil service was 4 still the best paid 
service in the world, enjoying an annual income of ninety 
lacs of rupees, which, divided among four hundred and 
sixteen officers, gave each civilian, from the member of 
Council to the writer, an average allowance of more than 
20,000 rupees a year.” 1 The discontent of the Company’s 
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as increased by measures intended to make 
arge their duties with regularity and efficiency 
confidential -report* called for regarding the 
character and work of the subordinates. Above all, the 
policy of Indianisation on grounds of justice, expediency 
and economy substantially aided the improvement of the 
finances, particularly in the judicial department. The 
land settlement ;of the North-Western Provinces 
(U. P. minus Oudh)* started in 1833, increased the 
revenue in due course. Lands fraudulently claimed to be 
tax-free were brought under assessment after proper 
investigation, and there was consequently an increase in 
revenue. The arrangements made by Bentinck augment¬ 
ed the revenue from the Company’s opium monopoly. 
In spite of much unpopularity, retrenchment was coura¬ 
geously effected by the Governor-General, and instead of 
a deficit of a crore of rupees which stared him in the face 
at the beginning of his administration, he had created a 
surplus of a crore and a half by 1835. 

Land Settlement. The principles of the land 
settlement of the North-Western Provinces were laid 
down in Regulation IX of 1833. The settlement was 
made for 30 years with the ryot, the talukdar (land¬ 
holder), or the village community, in accordance with 
local custom. The whole work was controlled by Robert 
Bird, a financial expert of great experience, and done 
during the period, 1833-43. “It was the greatest fiscal 
achievement of the Company’s Government.” 1 The 
labours of Bird (member of the Board of Revenue, 
Allahabad,—first established now—from 1832) conducive 
To the benefit of the State and of its subjects were 
completed by fames Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor 
(1843-53). 

Judicial Reforms. Besides the abolition of pro¬ 
vincial courts, the judicial system was thoroughly re- 


1 ibid., p. 48. 
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organised and a Sadr Diwatti and Nizatnat Adi 
established at Allahabad. Sessions work was trajL 
to the District Judge; Sub-Judges were appointed. The 
separation of powers was not maintained ; the Collector 
was District Magistrate as well, The jurisdiction and 
number of Indian judges were increased as well as their 
salaries, and in all the courts the use of the mother 
tongue was permitted in the place of Persian. The India- 
flying policy of Bentinck was given effect to in 1831 in 
the judicial department. Still the highest Indian judge 
received only Rs. 500 a month, subsequently increased to 
Rs. 750. Gradually the other departments gave scope for 
Indian ability. Thus was reversed definitely the policy 
of Cornwallis—the “ostracism of a whole people” 1 from 
the responsible work of administration—, and Bentinck 
resolved “to throw open the doors of distinction to the 
natives, and grant them a full participation in all the 
honours and emoluments of the state.” 2 


SECTION VIII 

THAGI AND SATI 

Character Thagi. Thagi (Thuggee) refers to the murderous 
activity of organised gangs of hereditary robbers called 
Thags (Thugs), literally cheats, who were members of a 
secret society. Though they belonged to the Hindu and 
Muslim communities, their tutelary deity was Durga or 
Kali. They performed ceremonies and initiation rites, and 
young men were recruited to the nefarious profession. 
They were bound by oaths to secrecy and, used gesture 
language and an argot or jargon known only to them. 
Most of them were nominally agriculturists receiving 
the secret support of many chiefs and other decent 
members of society. They travelled in small bands of 
fifty to one hundred (sometimes more) as merchants, 
pilgrims, etc., without arms, and looked like innogpnt 
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hey beguiled wayfarers after gaining their 
m and killed and robbed them. They chose 
au&pjeioiis moments for their expeditions, and regarded 
their practices as pleasing to their deity and their real 
occupation as legitimate. Their favourite method of 
jnurder was by strangulation (hence their name phansigar 
—phansa *= noose) with a strip of cloth or with their 
unfolded turban. Only experts in employing the noose 
performed the fatal operation. The dead body of their 
victim was buried in a pit already prepared for it. The 
Thags realised the value of division of labour, and their 
organisation developed their proficiency in the various 
devices employed from the choice of the victim down to 
his burial. Thus this semi-religious organisation of merci¬ 
less cut-throats and robbers became the terror of innocent 
wayfarers. Meadows Taylor’s Confessions of a Thug, 
published in 1839, though technically a work of fiction, is 
substantially a historical account. The first recorded 
instance of thagi belongs to the closing decade of the 
13th century, and there are a few known cases during 
the period of the great Mughals, noticed by French and 
English travellers. The number of Thags increased 
largely in the 18th century owing to disturbed political 
conditions. After the Mysore wars, those miscreants 
confined their activities mostly to Central India and 
Rajputana. No systematic campaign against them had 
been undertaken by the Anglo-Indian Government before 
1829, in which year their secrets were discovered with 
the aid of an approver. The services of other approvers 
and the energetic measures of Bentinck, who gave special 
powers to the officers deputed to suppress the Thags, 
resulted in the seizure of about 2,000 of them during the 
; period, 1829-35. Most of them were hanged or trans- 
: ^x>rted. Sir William Sleeman, author of the Rambles and 
I Recollections, played a leading part in the destruction of 
the vile culprits, and hence he is known as “ Thuggee 
Sleeman.” For the approvers and the children of the 
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Convicted, an industrial school was started at Jul^OpKre. 
*One of the greatest and noblest achievements of 
ns the suppression of " the most formidable murder associ¬ 
ation which India had ever known/’ 1 

Sati. The term sati (Suttee), meaning a chaste lady, 
is applied also to her self-immolation on her husband’s 
funeral pyre, or soon after his death. This Indian 
custom is a relic of ancient barbarism and the offspring 
of the materialistic conception of the other world where 
the necessaries of this life were supposed to be re¬ 
produced, and consequently grains, coins, vessels, etc., 
were thrown into graves, and in some countries dead 
people were provided with the boatman’s fee so that they 
might not be stranded in their journey to the next world* 
In India sati became a sacred rite though occasionally 
orthodox Pandits like Bana in the 7th century A.D. 
regarded it as nothing short of suicide and as an example 
of supreme human folly. Though some Muslim rulers 
interdicted that Hindu custom, there are terrible accounts 
of its vogue in the mediaeval and early modern periods. 
Albuquerque abolished it at Goa in the 16th century, In 
the first third of the 19th century there were hundreds of 
officially noticed cases of sati in the province of Bengal, 
particularly in 1818. Wellesley and Minto gave some at¬ 
tention to it ; the latter passed some regulations to ensure 
that it was really voluntary, his object being its regulation 
rather than its abolition. Lords Hastings and Amherst 
were nervous about the effects of the abolition of sati on 
the loyalty of the Bengal army. Ram Mohan Roy and 
Dwarakanath Tagore (grandfather of Rabindranath Tagore) 
regarded the custom as opposed to the sastras. Bentinck 
ascertained the views of many officers of the Bengal 
arm}\ of the judges of the chief criminal court, and of 
some responsible civil servants, on the possible reaction 
on the sepoys and on the Hindus in general of the 
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ohibition of sati , and was assured that nothit _ 
ou!d happen if it were abolished. But Horace 
Wilson, the great Orientalist, was against 
legislation penalising the old custom, which was 
regarded by the Hindus as a religious rite. Ram Mohan 
Roy, who was dead opposed to it and who had done much 
jjropaganda against it at great risk* to his own life, was 
still not in favour of the contemplated legislation on the 
ground that it might promote dissatisfaction with the 
government. But Bentinck explained his point of view 
in his Minute onjthe Suppression of Sati, dated November The G. G~ « 
8, 1829: “ When Governor of Madras I saw in the Mutiny Minute 
of Vellore the dread consequences of a supposed violation 
of religious customs upon the minds of the native popu¬ 
lation and soldiery. I cannot forget that I was then the 

innocent victim of that unfortunate catastrophe_ 

Prudence and self-interest would counsel me to tread in 
the footsteps of my predecessors. But in a case of such 
momentous importance to humanity and civilisation that 
man must be reckless of all his present or future happi¬ 
ness who could listen to the dictates of so wicked and 
selfish a policy (?) With the firm undoubting conviction 
entertained upon this question, I should be guilty of 
little short of the crime of multiplied murder if I could 

hesitate in the performance of this solemn obligation. 

Every day’s delay adds a victim to the dreadful list 1 . 

It may be justly asserted that the Government in this 
act will only be following, not preceding, the tide of public 

opinion long flowing in this direction.The first and 

primary object of my heart is the benefit of the Hindus.* 

.The Government of which I form a part should have 

the credit of an act which is to washout a foul stain upon 
British rule, and to stay the sacrifice of humanity and 
justice to a doubtful expediency.” 3 Regulation XVII, Pon*Ua a . 
dated December 4, 1829, made the* burning or burying tion of Sat * 


Ibid,, pp. 97-8. 110 lit. 
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alive of Hindu widows a crime punishable by 
courts; persons rendering assistance in volunta 



would be regarded as guilty of culpable homicide, and in 
involuntary cases, those employing violence or compulsion 
might be sentenced to . death. The Regulation was 
extended to the Madras and Bombay Presidencies in 1830- 
A petition signed by many thousands of Bengalis was pre¬ 
sented to Bentinck, who directed them to appeal to the 
Privy Council, which dismissed it in 1832. In due course 
aati was abolished in Indian States : Bentinck’s courage 
was fully justified by the success of his legislation. .A 
case of sati occurred in 1927 near Patna, and such 
isolated instances prove the general efficacy >f the 
measure of 1829. 


SECTION IX 

EDUCATION AND OTHER PROGRESSIVE ACTIVITIES 
Education. When Macaulay came to India, th< 
General Committee of Public Instruction, or Board of 
Education, consisting of ten members, had been equally 
divided on the question of the utilisation of government 
grants to education and on that of the medium of higher 
instruction. The “Orientalists’ under H. H. Wilson | 
(who had loft India in 1833) had favoured the system ol 
stipends to students of Sanskrit and Arabic and publica¬ 
tions relating to those languages. On the other hand, the 
“Anglicists" headed by Charles Trevelyan had stood for 
Western learning through the medium of English, ridi¬ 
culed the grant of stipends to “lazy and stupid school¬ 
boys of 30 and 35 years of age," and discountenanced the 
publication of Sanskrit and Arabic works. Macaulay was 
appointed President of the Board of Education, and hi? 
condemnation of Oriental learning in his Minute of - 
February, 1835, is a picturesque piece of misrepresenta¬ 
tion, though none 'could dispute the value of English 
education for India, without detriment to the best in 
indigenous learning: “ I have no knowledge of either 
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'Of Arabic. But.I have read translations 

tost celebrated Arabic and Sanski it works; 1 
liave'leehversed both here and at home with men distin¬ 
guished by their proficiency in the Eastern tongues.. 

I have never found one among them who could deny 
that a single shelf of a good European library was worth 

the whole native literature of India and Arabia 1 .The 

question now before us is simply whether .when 

we can teach E'uropean science, we shall teach systems 
which by universal confession whenever they differ from 
those of Europe differ for the worse ; and whether, when 
we can patronise sound philosophy and true history, we 
shall countenance at the public expense medical 
doctrines which would disgrace an English farrier, 
astronomy which would move laughter in girls at 
an English boarding-school, history abounding with 
kings thirty feet high and reigns 30,000 years 
long, and geography made up of seas of treacle and seas 

of butter.Can we reasonably and decently bribe men 

out of the revenues of the state to waste their youth in 
learning how they are to purify themselves after touching 
an ass, or what text of the Vedas they are to repeat to 
expiate the crime of killing a goat?’’ 3 Thus Macaulay Macaulay** 
found noting good in Indian literature, philosophy, Erratic*, 
medicine or astronomy, and a person like Warren 
Hastings, apart from Western Orientalists like Jones. 
Colebrooke and Wilson, would have been astonished at 
the colossal ignorance of Indian culture exhibited by an 
omnivorous reader like Macaulay. The Governrnem 
Resolution of March 7,1835, made English the literary and 
official language of India, with the warm support of Ben- 
tinck and Metcalfe, and this policy, besides its intrinsic 
merits, facilitated the progress of the Indianisation of the 
services. As in the case of the abolition of sail, the wav 
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or the ascendancy of English had been prepared^ 
extent by the activities of the Bengalis themselves 
most progressive among them had shown their avidity for 
English education by the foundation of the Hindu College 
at Calcutta in 1817. The proposal of Wilson and others to 
found a Sanskrit College there was opposed by the Sans- 
kritist and reformer, Ram Mohan Roy, who sent a letter 
of protest to Lord Amherst in 1823, in which he had 
B.oy against warmly supported Western learning as against Sanskrit 
studies : “The pupils will here (the new Sanskrit College) 
acquire what was known two thousand years ago, with 
the addition of vain and empty subtilties since produced 
by specula tive men, such as is commonly taught in all 
parts of fndia. The Sanskrit language, so difficult that 
almost a lifetime is necessary for its perfect acquisition, 
is well known to have been for ages a lamentable check 
on the diffusion of knowledge; and the learning concealed 
under this almost impervious veil is far from sufficient to 

reward the labour of acquiring it.The Sanskrit system 

of education would be the best calculated to keep this 
country in darkness.” 1 Though Roy's immediate object 
was not gained, his views prepared the way for the 
decision of 1833, two years after his death. The cause 
of education was further promoted by missionaries like 
Dr. Alexander Duff, who came to India in 1829, and by 
Bentinck’s foundation of the Calcutta Medical College in 
March, 1835. Two students from this College were sent 
to London in 1844 to complete their studies, thanks to 
the financial aid of Dwarakanath Tagore. 

Other Progressive Activities. Bentinck’s attitude 
towards the Press was enlightened; he observed that “ he 
knew of no subject which the Press might not fairly 
discuss.” 2 He left it practically free, except in the special 
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batta case, and the regulation of John Adam, dated 1823, 


1 CM VI, p. 105. 

5 Ronlger, of>. cit., p. 1 61. 
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jlned after the former’s departure from India, by 
: rtes Metcalfe. Bentinck was enthusiastic about 
jeaig„0mm unicat ion between England and India, and he 


<§L 


^ ^ - --- VC l , AA * ’ ^ 

contemplated the completion of the voya'ge frorh London 
to Bombay in less than two months. In November, 1829, 
he sent a steamer to Suez by the Red Sea— and the 
voyage was done in a month—and worked for the establish¬ 
ment of a ' connection between Suez and London. In 
1S37 he said before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons that the shortening of the duration of the 
journey between India and England would increase the 
opportunities of Indians for representing their grievances 
directly to the authorities and others in England and 
minimise “the shameful apathy and indifference* of Great 
Britain to the concerns of India.” 1 His arduous labours 
in this connection bore fruit in December, 1842, when 
the “ Hindustan,” the first P. & O. [The Peninsular and 
Oriental Company —Peninsular referring to the Iberian 
Peninsula (Spain and Portugal)] steamer reached Madras; 
before the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 the land 
journey from Alexandria to the Red Sea was performed 
with the. aid of about 3000 camels, and letters from 
England reached Bombay normally in about 45 days, the 
postage per letter being about a rupee and a half. Like 
Cornwallis and Lord Hastings, Bentinck was Commander- 
in-Chief from 1833, and in that year he improved the pay 
of sepoys and abolished flogging, which however continued 
as a punishment for European soldiers in the King’s 
army in India. 
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ACCULTURATION OF SAVAGES 
SECTION X 

SAVAGERY AND INFANTICIDE 




Acculturation of Savages. The conciliation and 
acculturation of the savages (Santals) of the Rajmahal 
hills, Bihar, had been the noble work of a young Bengal 
civilian, Augustus Cleveland, who had died in 1784 before 
the age of 30. The Bhils of Khandesh were also pacified 
and civilised—mere physical force had failed against them 
and other barbarous tribes—by James Outram, who form¬ 
ed and trained a Bhil police force between 1823 and 
1830. The Mers of Ajmer-Merwara, ceded by Sindhia in 
1818, were similarly handled by Captain Hall and his 
successor, Captain Dixon, who provided them with irri¬ 
gation works in 1835 and proved the truth of the dictum 
that “ to fertilise the land is to civilise the people.*’ 
Gradually they gave up their practices of female infanti¬ 
cide and sale of women. 


Infanticide. In 1802 the custom of throwing 
Hindu children into the sea at Sagar Island (Bengal) had 
been made criminal, and this horrible deed had been per¬ 
petrated in fulfilment of vows believed to promote the 
welfare of the living members of the family. Female 
infanticide prevailed largely in Rajputana, Pan jab, Malwa, 
Cutch, Kathiawar, etc., among civilised people, and about 
two-thirds of female children were starved to death or 
poisoned by rubbing the nipples of their mothers with 
opium. Attempts had been made to abolish the custom 
by Jonathan Duncan, Resident at Benares, from 1789. 
The reasons for such a heartless practice among the 
Rajputs are traced by Tod to the customary prohibition 
of marriages between peisons belonging to the same clar 
or tribe. Further there were many gradations of rank 
within the tribe operating as restrictions on marriage. 
Moreover, it was regarded as shameful for girls to remain 
unmarried after attaining puberty. Excessive expendi 
ture on marriage was customary. In these circumstances 
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ectiori of family honour was very difficult, and 
-.^solution of the problem was felt to be female 
I'tcide ! Duncan’s activities were continued early in 
the 19th century by Colonel Walker, Resident at Baroda. 
In the period- of Bentinck, 
others worked with energy 
partially successful. Progi 
tanticide was inevitably sio 1 



SECTION XI 

BENTINCK’S CHARACTER AND GLCRY AS STATESMAN 
AND ADMINISTRATOR 

Last ifears of Bentinck. The great commercial 
crisis of Calcutta in 1833 consequent on the collapse of 
John Palmer and Co., the leading mercantile firm of 
Calcutta, in 1830 and the subsequent fall of the other T}l r 
five chief firms, enabled the government of Bentinck to ‘ * Conu 
borrow money at 4 per cent, one per cent less than the 
rate previous to the crash. We have followed his acti¬ 
vities in the early months of 1835. He left India on 
March 20, and declined the honour of a peerage offered to 
him, because he had no son and because he intended to 
re-enter the House of Commons. In 1837 he became, 

M. P. for 'CHasgow as a Liberal, and died at Paris in 
1839 ^ 


xtiercia) 

Crisis 



'Character. Metcalfe, the close collaborator of 
Bentinck, describes him as “ a straightforward, honest* 
upright, benevolent, sensible man...... a very benevolent 

unaffected, open, candid, kind man”. 1 He possessed a 
capacious heart and remarkable moral courage to do what Bentinck’* 
he thought to be right. He carried on retrenchment Greatness 
unmindful of his unpopularity and of personal attacks on 
himself; still he would allow’ almost perfect freedom to 
the Press. He was prepared even to risk his career on 
the question of the abolition of saii. His political vision 


3 Ibid., p. 66. 
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Was profound; he could think of Italian unit)' arSOidild 
'understand English greatness only in terms of ^ 
welfare, Besides his deep sense of duty, he held very 
eniightend views on public questions and exhibited 'a 
passion for improvement. His mind could grasp the 
significance of the advance of his age in multiplying the 
material comforts of life; he gave attention to steam 
navigation. Further, he developed the sites suitable for 
hill stations—Simla and Darjeeling. His desire to see 
and do led to Kis~ extensive tours from Simla to Ootaca- 
tnund. He visited Burma and Malaya. He did much to 
promote social intercourse between the rulers' and the 
ruled, and was the first Governor-General to emphasise 
social functions at the Government House, in order to 
establish contacts between Europeans and Indians. In 
this fielji he received the cd-Operation of his wife, who 
served mis country by her charity and social virtues. 

Statesman. While Metcalfe was not sure of the 
permanency of the British Empire of India, Bentinck had 
no such apprehensions, and he would provide against all 
possible dangers in a spirit of optimism. Though he 
could not do much for removing misrule in the protected 
States, and though his foreign policy was the prelude to 
the first Afghan war—still if he were to direct that war, 
he would have avoided the serious errors of Auckland— 
his action in Mysore and Coorg was decisive, and his 
relations with Kan jit Singh' brought him closer to the 
British. He realised the value of Singapore (acquired in 
1819), to which the capital of the Straits Settlements 
was transferred in 1830 from Penang, which had been 
acquired in 1785 from the Raja of Keddah. Malacca had 
been transferred to the British by the Dutch, according 
to the treaty of 1824, in exchange for Bencoolen 
(Sumatra). The Straits Settlements, attached to the 
Bengal Presidency, became a Crown colony in 1867. 

Administrator. We have surveyed the execution 
of his lofty idea of government by Bentinck, who is 
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Jas an ideal Governor-General by those who 
hom the point of view of his victories of peace, 
filised the finances, reformed and Indianiscd the 
services, suppressed thagi, abolished sati, created an 
epoch in the educational history of India, gave his atten¬ 
tion and energy to progressive developments, performed 
and encouraged humanitarian activity, and, above all, 
attempted a rapprochement between the conquerors and 
the conquered so as to ensure the permanency of British 
rule in India by founding it on the happiness and eleva¬ 
tion of her people. Macaulay’s encomiastic pronounce¬ 
ment on Bentinck, inscribed on the pedestal of his statue 
erected at Calcutta by Indians and Europeans, does not 
depart materially from the truth except in one point 
italicised below, which however may stand as the 
Governor-General s ideal rather than as his achievement: 
“To William Cavendish Bentinck, who during seven 
years ruled India with eminent prudence, integrity, and 

benevolence ;. who infused into Oriental despotism 

the spirit of British freedom ; who never forgot that the 
end of government is the happiness of the governed ; who 
abolished cruel rites; who effaced humiliating distinc¬ 
tions; who gave liberty to the expression of public 
opinion ; whose constant study it was to elevate the 
intellectual and moral character of the nation committed 

" l ° h'S. charge .his wise, reforming, and paternal 

administration.” 1 Bentinck planned and executed 
admirably a scheme of material, intellectual and moral 
welfare, vigorous, progressive and philanthropic. He was 
commendably assisted by Metcalfe, who succeeded Butter- 
worth Bayley as Member and Vice-President of the 
C ouncil in 1829. Bentinck was supported by Lord 
Ellenborough, President of the Board of Control, who 
wrote to him as follows : “We have a great moral duty 
to perform to the people of India. We must, if possible. 
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Wive them a good and permanent government. In 
this we confer a greater benefit upon the people 
country than in sacrificing the interests of India to the 
apparent present interests of England. The real interests 
of both countries are the same.” 1 In short, Bentinc.k 
laid the true foundations of British rule in India by 
emphasising in deeds that the government should be 
conducive to the benefit of her people and that the advan¬ 
tages accruing to England from her Indian connection 
should be incidental, and his Govf^oor-Generalship is a 
fertile epoch in Anglo-Indian history, j 


section xi: 


METCALFE (1835-6) 

Career. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe was born at 
Calcutta in 1785. He aimed at the Governor-General¬ 
ship even as a student in the Fort William College, and 
after bis training there, his political career started 
under the guidance of Wellesley. We have seen Metcalfe’s 
successful mission to Ranjit Singh in 1808-9 ending 
with the treaty of Amritsar, and the alliances he 
concluded with the Rajput chiefs in the period of Lord 
Hastings. Becoming a Baronet in 1822, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe as Resident at Haidarabad discovered the 
financial scandals connected with William Palmer & Co. 
He advised Amherst to interfere in the affairs of Bharatpur 
(1825-6). He became Vice-President of the Council at 
Calcutta in 1829 and was the leading supporter of 
Bentinck in the execution of his liberal policy, particularly 
in the fields of education and journalism. In 1834 he 
obtained charge of the province of Agra and in the 
following year became Acting Governor-General, which 
office he held exactly for a year from March, 1835. In 
September he repealed the Regulation of 1823 and 
conferred the gift of legal freedom on the Press, which 


1 Ibid., p. 07. 
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'It till 1878, This meritorious deed was 
Crated by the erection of the Metcalfe Hall by the 
Calcutta. Macaulay gave full support to his 
chief’s enlightened policy towards the Press and penned 
a splendid Minute “ worthy of the author of the Essay on 
Milton.” On the arrival of L-ord Auckland in March, 
1836, Sir Charles was persuaded to accept the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the North-Western Provinces (Agra). 
But the Directors who had been mightily displeased with 
his press legislation overlooked his claims to the 
Governorship of Madras, and therefore he resigned and 
went home. He was appointed by the Crown successively 
to the Governorship of Jamaica in 1839 and to the 
Governor-Generalship of Canada in 1842. He was raised 
to the peerage in 1845, and Lord Metcalfe died in the 
following year. 



An Admirable Civil Servant. Metcalfe served 
India for more than 30 years and belongs to the group of 
Munro, Elphinstone and Malcolm. His great ability, wide 
outlook, generosity, charitable disposition, good temper 
and, above all, a passionate love of things and men Indian, 
made him “ the pride and ornament of the Company’s 
service.” In 1830 he expressed his great admiration for Metcalfe 
the old local institutions of the country: “ The village Communf- 
communities are little Republics, having nearly every thing OI t ies™ " 
that they want within themselves and almost independent 

of any foreign relations.The union of the village 

communities—each one forming a separate little state bv 
itself—has, I conceive, contributed more than any other 
cause to the preservation of the people of India through 
all revolutions and changes which they have suffered, and 
it is in a high degree conducive to their happiness and to 
the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom and 
independence.” 1 We have noted his disapproval of any 
forward move inspired by Russophobia. He aimed at the 


1 Sapre, op . cit., p 122. 
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establishment of simple governmental arrangement 
ducive to popular welfare and securing the co-op® 
of Europeans and Indians, “With the exception 
Warren Hastings, no member of the Indian civil service 
had ever been more eminently qualified for this imperial 
trust (Governor-Generalship of India), by his natural 
genius for administration, his sound judgment and large 
views, as well as by his long and universal experience,” 1 
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^ SECTION XIII 

RANJIT SINGH <fe. 1780-d. 1839) 

Career. We have surveyed the career of Kanjit 
Singh down to 1809; his capture of Lahore in^1799: his 
assumption of the title of Maharaja in 1801; his^seizure of 
Amritsar in 1802; his treaties with the English in 1806 
and 1809; aridf his subsequent successful struggle with 
the Gurkhas for Kangra. He triumphed over the Afghans 
in 1813 and captured Attock. In the following year he 
secured the Koh-i-Nur from Shah Shuja. The next tw T o 
years were devoted to the reduction of various hill chiefs. 
In 1S18 he captured Multan, and in the following year 
became master of Kashmir. In 1823 he defeated the 
Afghans and seized Peshawar. We have noticed his 
cordial relations with Bentinck; the mission of Burnes 
to Lahore, the meeting of the two rulers at Rupar in 
1832, and the treaty of that year. Ranjit allied himself 
with Shah Shuja in 1833, defeated Dost Muhammad 
inarching on Peshawar in 1335, concluded three 
years later the Tripartite Treaty with the English and 
Shah Shuja (June, 1838), met Auckland at Feiozepore 
(Panjab) towards the close of that year, and died of 
paralysis in June, 1839, leaving the Koh-i-Nur to the 
temple of Jagannatha, Puri. 

Limits of the Sikh Kirtrjdom. The Sikh Kingdom 
at the death of Ranjit Singh included the territory 


1 Marsbman, op. cit TIX, p. 88. 
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etween the Sutlej and the Indus; Kashmir and 
districts of ‘Hazara, Peshawar, Kohat and 


lifetime. In 1822 he employed General Ventura, an 
Italian, and General Allard, a Frenchman, both of whom 
had earned fame under Napoleon; and subsequently, 
Colonel Court, a Frenchman, and Colonel Gardner, an 
Irishman. Ran jit had the knack of choosing the right 
men for his service. His remarkable skill and tact per¬ 
suaded the Sikh Sardars to take to the new system, and 
thus was overcome their pronounced dislike of military 
drill which they had compared to the dance of a singing 
girl. He himself set a personal example to his follower 
by wearing the new military dress and doing the formal 
exercises. The Sikh horsemen had regarded cavalrjy 
service alone as noble and despised the infantry. Ranjit 
deserves great credit for making infantry and artillery 
services popular among his subjects. In short, he was a 
military genius, and the military resolution he effected 
had suggested itself to him as early as 1809 in conse¬ 
quence of his close observation of the disciplined sepoys 
in the company of Metcalfe. 


<SL 


''tall in N. W. F. P.); and the region between the 
Indus and the Sulaimaii mountains—the districts of Dera 
Ismail Khan (N. W. F. P.) and Dera Ghazi Khan (Panjab), 
It is said that u Ranjit Singh’s conquest of the 
Panjab was an achievement of which Napoleon himself, 
with the s^jale means at his disposal, might have been 

proud. 

Military System. Ranjit Singh effected a funda¬ 
mental change in the Khalsa army, which was essentially 
one of horsemen. The inconspicuousness of & n d 

artillery^TUYisfred, and these became the mainstay of the 
new Sikh army. Its Europeanisation was intended to 
increase its efficiency so as to make it distinctly superior 
to Indian armies; it was to be a match for the English 
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army as Ranjit envisaged the possibility of his conflict 
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with the English, though he skilfully avoided it in his 
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y y Civil Administration. Ran jit’s government^ 
military despotism founded on the dismemberment ot the 
wish. The Sarbat Khaim or the Sikh National Assem¬ 
bly did not meet after 1805, and the word of Ranjit 
became the law of the land of the five rivers. Though a 
despotism, his government was popular because it gave 
the people internal peace and security from foreign 
invasion and was efficient ; it saved the country from anv 
foreign and unhealthy despotism. Its powers were 
limited not only by immemorial custom but also by the 
influence of ministers. It conformed to Prof. Seeley’s 
definition of “organic despotism”; it 44 rested on a public 
need, was supported by public opinion, and did not for a 
moment profess to have anything else in view but the 
public good.’ Ranjit followed a sensible policy in 
choosing the personnel of administr ation. He favoured 

__ Therefore in 

Hindus and Muslims. Without minding the grumbles of 
his followers, he appointed civil servants with a single 
eye to efficiency and irrespective of religious conside- 
bTtioiis,.. Raja Dina Nath was Finance Minister, whose 
great influence survived his master; he was appointed to 
the Council of Regency after the British occupation of 
Lahore. Fakir Aziz-ud-din was Foreign Minister, and 
his conduct oF Business won their admiration. About 


20 European officers were employed in the civil and 
¥ military departments, and General Avitabile. a Neapolitan, 
was in civil employ in charge of the Peshawar District. 
The foreigners were well paid and enjoyed the confidence 
f iscal of Ranjit. The average rate of assessment of land was 
ystem two-fifths of the annual produce, usually paid ioJacd- 
Tlie country was divided into districts, which were leased 
out to revenue farmers called Kardars. Ranjit had 
neither taste nor time for fiscal, administration. The 
Kardar was also an excise officer and the chief magistrate 
of the district. Taxation of trade and agriculture was 








ajijjkhe resources of the Panjab were developed fully 
Mr its annexation by the British. 
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Ban jit’s Character. Ranjit was a military, ad¬ 
ministrative and political genius and a man of strong will 
though a moral pigmy. He was actuated by strictly 
nationalist ambitions, which he did not realise fully Owing 
to the British protection to the cis-Sutlej Sikhs. He was Ranjit’* 
a short and terribly ugly person, whose severely simple A PP* ara * Ct 
dress did not improve his appearance; his closed left eye 
was more terrifying than his other eye which was 
“ always rolling about w ide open; ” he was dreadfully 
affected by small-pox, which had left many dark pits in 
his skin. Still he was an energetic, courageous and 
persevering soldier who could endure the fatigues of w'ar. 

He was a great lover of horses, and his collection included 
Persian and Arabian animals. He received the instinctive 
obedience of his followers. Though he was the maker of 
Sikh greatness, he was illiterate, selfish, greedy, unscrupu¬ 
lous and treacherous. Histw r o highly esteemed possessions 
were the Koh-i-Nitr and the beautiful and renowned mare 
Laili, and both were acquired unscrupulously from Shah £ r ai * n 
Shuja and the Afghan Governor of Peshawar respectively. 

He regarded nothing as fair or foul in warfare and love, 
though he was admirably true to his alliance with the 
British. Though superstitious, he w>as indifferent to 
religion, and consequently his shrewdness in judging 
character bore excellent fruit in the appointment of 
officers without regard to their religion. He was no lover 
of jewellery. But he was a drunkard and debauchee. His 
favourite drink was “a fierce compound distilled from rin 
corn-brandy, mixed with the juice of meat, opium, musk 
and various herbs.” 1 His excessive drinking brought 
about the second paralvtic attack which closed his life. 

He had 18 \yiy.es, and Kharak Singh was his only child, 
but his legitimacy is doubtful. Jindan (the supposed 

1 Sir I.epel Griffin, Ranjit Singh (1393), p 105. 
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pother of Dhulip Singh), an inmate of Ranjit’sJ 
/as a veritable Measalina (wife of the Roman Eli 
Claudius — first century A.D.—who executed her ; she had 
been notorious for lust and cruelty, and had openly 
married one of her favourite lovers in the absence of the 
Emperor). Ranjit was excessively sensitive to feminine 
cha rms. Further, he was so avaricious that he hoarded 
more than 12 crores of rupees. Still he was charitable 
and kin d/o the victims of his greed and to others faithful 
to him/ He was not addicted to cruelty or bloodshed. 

V Statesmanship and Greatness. Ranjit’s states- 
manship emerges clearly from his external and internal 
policy. His political wisdom was so sure that he did not 
doubt even in 1809 the ascendancy of the British in 
India. For 30 years from that date he was their steady 
triend, and on a few occasions he acted against his views 
in order to maintain that friendship, particularly in con¬ 
cluding the Tripartite Treaty. In deference to the British, 
lie gave up his claims to the territory between the Sutlej 
and the Jumna and his scheme of conquering Sindh. In 
his internal policy he stood for firm government and other 
real needs of the Sikhs, and achieved the Europeanisation 
of his army. He emphasised efficiency alone in his choice 
of officers. A retired Panjab civilian truly observes : 

“ He welded his people together into a powerful nation, 4 
carved out an empire for himself, held it [governing it 
firmly and wisely] throughout a long reign, was true to 
his alliance with the British for thirty years, and left 
behind him an army—his own creation, and all obtained 
by voluntary enlistment— which after years of anarchy, 
betrayed and leaderless, was yet strong enough to resist 
the whole might of the British Empire in a series of 
pitched battles and just fall short of winning.” 1 


3 S. S. Tborbtim, The Punjab in Peace ami War (1904), p. 25. 
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The Durranis and the Barakzais. Ahmad Shah 
Abdali or Durrani was succeeded by one of his eight sons 

_Timur Shah (1773-93)—and the latter by one of his 

twenty-three sons—Zaman Shah (1793-1800). He was 
supported by Payandah Khan, chief of the Barakzai 
clan, who was however executed for disloyalty in 1799. 

The latter had twenty-one sons, one of them being Dost Dost 
Muhammad Khan, who rose to power later—see genea- Muh * m ”* < 
logical table. 1 We have seen Zaman Shah’s invasions of 
the Pan jab and their influence on Indian politics. He 
was overthrown in 1800 by his brother, Mahmud Shah, 
who was dethroned in 1803 by his brother Shah Shuja. 

He occupied the throne till 1809, in which year he was Shah 

defeated by Mahmud Shah with the aid of the Barakzai lul * 
brothers. In that year the English had concluded a 
formal treaty with Shah Shuja, whose fortunes subse¬ 
quently underwent many vicissitudes and who was 
obliged to surrender the Koli-i-Nur to Ranjit Singh. 

Finally Shah Shuja became a pensioner of the British and 

lived at Ludhiana from 1816. Dost Muhammad and his 

elder brother Fath Khan controlled Mahmud Shah, who 

acquiesced in 1818 in the barbarous execution of Fath 

Khan. Soon Mahmud Shah was expelled from Kabul and 

his possessions confined to Herat. The rest of Afghanistan 

was seized by the Barakzai brothers, and the struggles 

among themselves went on for some time. In 1826 Dost Tiiumpi 

Muhammad became master of Kabul and Ghazni, thanks 

to his own ability and energy. Shah Shuja Durrani lacked 

judgment and was unpopular in Afghanistan. In 1834 

his ^attempt to recover his lost throne was frustrated by 

Dost Muhammad, who assumed the title of Amir in 1835, 


1 Sir Gsorge Micmunn, Afghanistan From Darius to Amanuilah 
(\n% p. 345." 
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Russian Advance. The Christian Kingdom of 
Georgia (between the Black Sea and the Caspian Sea), 
powerful in the 12th century, became dismembered in 
the two following centuries and was exposed to the 
attacks of Turkey and Persia. Its appeal to Russia led to 
its transformation into a protectorate of Catherine II 
(1762-96). In 1795 the sack of Titus by Persia led to her 
war with Russia. In 1800 George XII of Georgia died 
leaving his kingdom to the Tsar (Russian form of the 
title Caesar or Kaiser). Alexander I (1801-25) annexed it 
in the first year of his reign, and the subsequent war with 
Persia (1804-13) ended in the triumph of Russia, and the 
treaty of Gulistan (1813) increased her territory and 
strengthened her position in the Caucasus. Thus she 
came into possession of Baku (on the Caspian Sea), later 
famous for its petroleum deposits. The war with Persia 
secured to Nicholas 1 (1825-55) Erivan and other places 
by the treaty of Turkonianchai, 1828. Subsequently 
Russian influence in Persia increased to the detriment of 
the English. 1 The Russo-Turkish war of 1828-9 which 
was brought to a close by the treaty of Adrianople (near 
Constantinople—now Istanbul) further strengthened the 
position of Russia, and her expansion created the school 
of Russophobes in England. The rapid advance of Russia 
in Central Asia however belongs to the latter half of the 
19th century, though her interest in that region had been 
exhibited much earlier. Ivan the Terrible (1533-84), the 
first Tsar, sent an Englishman, Anthony Jenkinson, in 
1559 as his ambassador to Bokhara and Khiva. Peter 
the Great (1682-1725) entered into relations with those 
two Khanates, and his expedition of 1717 to explore a 
road to India failed disastrously. In 1822 Alexander I 

1 R. Beazley, N. Forbes and G.A. Birkett, Russia From the Varan - 
gums to the Bolsheviks (1918), pp. 363-5. 
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RUSSIA AND PERSIA 


Kirghiz hordes under his government of 
>n the river Ural. In 1838 the advance of 
'Central Asia was bounded by the Ural, and the 
lutile Russian expedition to Khiva in 1839-40, though 
partly punitive in character, was to some extent the result 
of the British adventure in Afghanistan. Further, the 


Russians experienced terrible difficulties in the Caucasus, 
which was finally subdued by them only in 1864. 1 In 
the light of these facts it is obvious that the Russian 
danger to Anglo-India as conceived by Palmerston and 
Auckland was more imaginary than real. 


Persian Aggression. We have noticed the three 
missions of Malcolm and that of Sir Harford Jones to 
Teheran in the first decade of the 19th century in order 
to combat the French menace, and the conclusion of an 
Anglo-Persian treaty. In 1814 a definitive treaty of 
mutual help against aggression was concluded, but the 
English rendered no help to the Shah during his conflict 
with Russia (1826-8) ending in his humiliating submission 
to heij though some monetary compensation was subse¬ 
quently given by them, hath Ali Shah (1797-1834), a 
friend of the British, was succeeded by Muhammad Shall 
(1834-48), a pro-Russian, who as heir apparent had in 
1833 besieged Herat, held by Kamran (son of Mahmud 
Shah Durrani who had died in 1829). Thus, to balance 
her losses in the Russian war, Persia assumed the aggres¬ 
sive against Afghanistan. The second siege of Herat 
commenced in 1837, and this event influenced the policy 


of Auckland. 


1 F. H. Skrine, The. Expansion ci Russia, 1815-1900 (1903), p 229 
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vs. Auck¬ 
land 


AUCKLAND (1836-42) AND THE FIRST AFGHAN 
WAR (1838-42) 

Baron Auckland. George Eden, Baron Auckland, 
was born in 1784. Asa Whig and reformist, he rose to the 
Heytesbury position of First Lord of the Admiralty. To succeed 
Bentinck, Lord Heytesbury, a reputed diplomatist, was 
appointed Governor-General of India after Mountstuart 
Elphinstone had declined the office for reasons of health. 
But the advent of the second Melbourne Ministry (1835-41), 
in which Lord Palmerston was Foreign Secretary, led to 
the appointment of Lord Auckland as Governor-General 
in supersession of Heytesbury, who had not yet left 
England. The new Governor-General reached India in 
March, 1836, and was well qualified to continue the 
administrative policy of Bentinck. But Auckland was 
confronted with serious problems of foreign policy which 
clouded his judgment and brought out his unfitness for 
dealing properly with them. His interference in Afghan 
politics was the result of the British Government's 
profound fear of a Russian invasion of India, reflected in 
Palmerston's attempts as Foreign Secretary to check the 
aggressions of that power. 


British Mission to Dost Muhammad. Auckland 
who had been instructed in the Home Despatch of June, 
1836, to establish control over the politics of Afghanistan 
in order to ward off Russian and Persian influences in 
Bumes to that country, sent Alexander Burnes in November from 
Kabul Bombay to Kabul, which he reached in September, 1837, 
for discussing “ commercial" matters. Dost Muhammad 
was sincerely in favour of a British alliance, but he was 
. at the same time keen on getting back Peshawar from 
Ranjit Singh, besides obtaining British support against 
the aggressions of Persia, whose siege of Herat began in 
November. But Auckland was against his envoy’s 
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:ic attitude towards the Amir. The Governor- 
on the advice of his Secretary William Mac- 
and others, failed to understand the position of 
Dost Muhammad, demanded the stoppage of his negotia¬ 
tions with Russia and other powers, and was not prepared 
to do anything more than promising to control the hostility 
towards him of Ranjit Singh. The Amir naturally turned 
decisively towards Russia. Burnes left Kabul in April, 
1838. Macnaghten went to Lahore and concluded the 
Tripartite Treaty with Ranjit Singh and Shah Shuja in 
June. In that month a British naval expedition reached 
the Persian Gulf and persuaded the Shah to raise the 
siege of Herat in September. Russia withdrew her agents 
from Afghanistan consequent on the diplomatic pressure 
brought to bear upon the former by the British Govern¬ 
ment. Still Auckland obstinately adhered to his scheme of 
invading Afghanistan with the support of Ranjit Singh 
and superseding Dost Muhammad by Shah Shuja, though 
man) 7 including Cominander-in-Chief Sir Henry Fane 
and the Duke of Wellington had condemned such a 
forward policy. 


<SL 


The 

Tripartite 

Treaty 


- Invasion of Afghanistan. The plan got ready in 
November, 1838, was to invade Afghanistan through the 
Bolan and Khyber passes. The Bengal and Bombay 
armies were to pass through Sindh, accompanied 
by’ Shah Shuja, Macnaghten and Sir Alexander Burnes 
—he had been knighted—,and Sir John Keane of Bombay 
was Corrimander-in-Chief. Shah Shuja’s son Timur 
was to follow the Sikh contingent which was to march 
directly from the Pan jab to Kabul. The circuitous route 
decided upon for the main expedition was necessitated by 
the refusal of Ranjit to allow the: British forces to march Coercion c 
through Tiis dominions. Unscrupulously violating the the Amirs 
treaty with the Amirs of Sindh and securing their 
involuntary co-operation, the* two chief armies reached 
Quetta via the Bolan Pass after suffering much during 
tlieir passage through Sindh. Early in April, 183 % Keane 
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id the combined expeditionary force from Que 
z eac|ied Kandahar towards the close of that 
Ghazni" was ~ stoiTned in July. Dost Muhammad fled 
^ccupatioH from ’ Kabul, which was occupied by the British in the 
following month* In September the Sikh contingent also 
reached its destination. The success achieved so far 
made Auckland an Earl, Keane a Baron, and Macnaghten 
a Baronet. 

The Afghan Rebellion. In a short time the diffi¬ 
culties of the British in Afghanistan multiplied. The 
death of Ranjit Singh made the Sikhs uncontrollable. 
Shah Shnja could not evoke the loyalty of his compatriots, 
who resented his enthronement with foreign aid. The 
military occupation of Afghanistan was necessary but 
would be terribly costly though a part'of the army of 
invasion had returned. In November, 1840, Dost Muham- 
Surrender mad surrendered and was sent to Calcutta. The need for 

WuhanTmad econom y to t ^ e stoppage of the subsidies paid to the 
Afghan chiefs who had'*'been supporting the new regime, 
and .consequently they plundered and obstructed the 
communication with India. In April, 1841, the command 
of the British forces was entrusted to General Elphin- 
stone, an old sickly man who could not even walk, and in 
this case the Governor-General had rejected the best 
candidate—General Nbtt at Kandahar* A further blunder 
was that Bala Hissar, the citadel of Kabul, was occupied 
by the harem of Shah Shuja, while the troops were lodged 
in wretched cantonments outside the city, exposed to 
enemy attacks and not within easy reach of their 
provision stores. Lastly, the moral laxity of some 
English officers provoked the citizens of Kabul. While 
Sir -William Macnaghten was thinking of Central Asia and 
Herat and of war with the Sikhs, the Afghan revolt was 
developing. General Sale could reach Gandamak (near 
Jalalabad) only with extreme difficulty in October, 1841. 

Bumes Early in November, Sir Alexander Btunes was murdered 
Murdered at Kabul. Sale and Nott could not march on that city* 
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(impotence of Elphinstone and the disagreements 
the leaders produced a catastrophe. The stores 
captured by the rebels, and in December a treaty 
was concluded, according to which the British were to 
withdraw from Afghanistan. Still Macnaghten attempted 
to create disunion among the Afghan chiefs and retrieve 
his position, but was treacherously assassinated towards Macmagh 
the close of that month by Akbar Khan, son of Dost Assaa* 
Muhammad. Thus British incompetence and Afghan nated 
treachery were fully exhibited at this juncture. On the 
first day of 1842 a final treaty was made, though Major 
Pottinger was strongly of opinion that only two manly 
courses were open to the British—to maintain their 
position at Bala Hissar after seizing it, or to fight their 
way heroically to Jalalabad. 

The Fatal Retreat (1842). The British army 
started its retreat through the snow in the first week of 
January, 1842, and the Afghan profiiise of safe-conduct 
proved empty. The progress was slow and painful, and 
there was regular plundering by the Afghans who but¬ 
chered the British mercilessly. Akbar Khan could not 
control the ferocity of the tribesmen ; Pottinger, 
Elphinstone, women and children became his hostages. 

“ The retreat became a rout, the rout a massacre. No 
pen could do justice to the ghastly horrors of the final 

struggle.One man, Dr. Brydon, half dead with wounds Dr. Brydc 

and exhaustion, staggered into Jalalabad—with the excep¬ 
tion of about 120 prisoners in the hands of Akbar Khan, 
the sole suryuior of 16,000" men, who had set out from 
Kabul a^^-ek before?* 1 


Auckland’s Afghan Policy Criticised. Though 
Auckland executed the anti-Russian policy of Palmerston, Wrong, 
he had full freedom for licking that policy into shape, so headed 
much so that the home government was dragged along the Policir 
path of the forward movements of the Governor-General. 


1 Roberts, History of British India , p. 321. 
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;t Muhammad was an able Amir who could _ 

turbulent Afghans; he had not harmed the Brittet 
any way; he could not be denied the freedom inherent 
in his independent position to negotiate with Russia, 
Persia or any other power. To force an unpopular ruler 
like Shah Shuja, whose record had been one of failure, 
upon an unwilling people like the Afghans who would 
brook no foreign interference in their affairs, was extremely 
ill-advised. Such a wrong-headed policy was mismanaged 
in its execution, and the resulting tragedy damaged 
bstinatoly the reputation of the British. The Persian abandonment 
Pursued of the siege or Herat did not arrest the prosecution of 
Auckland’s risky policy. The strategical importance of 
Herat and the' lixenace of Russia to British India were 
grossly exaggerated, and the responsible authorities 
exhibited the psychology of the crowd rather than that 
of statesmen. Auckland was substantially responsible 
for the catastrophe of the first Afghan war, and his 
attitude towards Dost Muhammad was unfair and 
impolitic. Peshawar, the bone of contention between the 
Afghans and the Sikhs, could not have defied the diplo- 
^ made resources of the British. If an agreement with 
the Amir was really impossible, the best policy for the 
British would have been to collaborate with Ranjit Singh 
for the safeguard of their common interests. We have 
seen that the wrong policy was obstinately and blunder¬ 
ingly pursued, notwithstanding its condemnation by far- 
seeing critics whose opinions deserved serious considera¬ 
tion. The Afghan enterprise of Auckland, influenced by 
his bad advisers in India and by his masters at home, was 
an offence against in ternatio nal .morality, political 
expediency and strategical propriety; not the 

Afghans but also the Amirs of Sindh were the victims of 
the corporate madness of its directors and executors. 1 

Indian Princes. The king of Oudh lived ^parti¬ 
cularly vicious life. He was served by an English barber 
who received a salary of Rs. 400 a month, besides 


Immoral 
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ft$*s;/'etc., r>nd it is on record that the latter’s pretie- 
ctiied with earnings amounting to about ^ 

—.w. rupees. The king died in 1837, and with hrfV 

successor, Muhammad AH (1837-42), Auckland concluded Vreaty w ii 


a treaty, according to which the king would be reduced to 
the position of a titular ruler if he did not reform his 
administration, but he was not informed of the. dis¬ 
allowance of that treaty by the Directors two years later. 
This “inexcusable piece of carelessness” created difficulties 
later. Emperor Akbar II also died in 1837, and was 
formally succeeded by his son Bahadur Shah II (1837-57). 
In 1839 Pratap Singh of Satara was deposed on account 
of his intrigues against the English, and succeeded by his 
brother Shahji or Appa Sahib. The bellicose attitude of 
the Nawab of Kumool led to the annexation of his 
territory in 1842. 


Ou4h 


Em p ere* 
Bahadur 
Shah II 


Auckland’s Administration. Though Auckland 
was best fitted for the execution of a pacific policy, he 
had not much time for the performance of his congenial 
task of administration. During his period of office the tax 
on pilgrims was abolished, as well as the government 
control of temples. Further, the participation of English 
officers in temple festivals, etc., was prohibited. In the 
Madras Presidency there were official presents to Hindu 
gods, firing of salutes on their birth days, etc. The 
co-operation of British officers in Madras in the public 
religious activities of the people secured to it the appella¬ 
tion of “the benighted Presidency” Jrom orthodox The 
C hristians. In 1837-8 there was famine in Northern Benighted 
India, and some relief to suffering was afforded by rresidenc T 
the government. The war policy of Auckland converted 
the original surplus of 1 \ crores of rupees into a deficit 
of 2 crores and increased the debt of the Company. He 
left India in February, 1842, and in spite of his eggre- 
gious failure, he was safe, thanks to the support of his 
brother-Whigs. He became First Lord of the Admiralty 
again and died in 1849. 


rtiwsr. 
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SECTION XVI 

ELLENBOROUGH (1842-4) AND THE FIRST AFGH 
WAR CONTD. (1842) 

Lord Ellenborough. Edward Law, the eldest son 
of Baron Ellenborough who as Mr, Law had defended 
Warren Hastings at his impeachment, was born in 1790. 
He passed through Eton and St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and became M. P. in 1813. He was President 
of the Board of Control thrice; we have seen his advanced 
s views on the governance of India. Distinctly superior 
Character* to Auckland, Ellenborough earned a reputation for energy, 
eloquence and statesmanship in spite of his pompousness, 
theatricality and lack of level-headedness,. He reached 
Calcutta on the last day of February, 1842, and soon 
decided upon the British evacuation of Afghanistan after 
vindicating their reputation in that country. 

Termination of the First Afghan War (1842). 
In February, 1842, Nott was maintaining his position at 
Kandahar, and General Sale and Captain Broad- 
foot were defending Jalalabad in spite of a severe earth¬ 
quake. General Pollock was at Peshawar in order 
to relieve Jalalabad, But the surrender of Colonel 
Palmer at Ghazni in March and the defeat of General 
England, followed by his retreat to Quetta in the same 
month, influenced the Governor-General so much that 
he ordered the evacuation of Afghanistan at any cost, 
without minding even the English prisoners there, 
and this change of policy detrimental to British prestige 
was deeply resented by the military officers, especially 
because in April Shah Shuja had been murdered near 
Kabul and Pollock had gone to Jalalabad. But in 
July Ellenborough modifled his previous order practically 
to the extent of allowing freedom to Pollock and Nott 
to act on their own responsibility. Pollock left Jalalabad 
in August, defeated the Afghans twice on the way, and 
occupied Bala Hissar, Kabul, in September. In the 
Somnath meantime Nott had triumphed at Ghazni, and with “ the 
gates of the temple of Somnath” reached Kabul soon after 
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by Pollock. The British prisoners were freed, 
il Elphinstone had died in April. After sacking 
^ollock and Nott left that city in October and 
reached Ferozepore in December, 1842. The Governor- 
General’s Proclamation trumpeted the British victory over 
Afghanistan and drew pointed attention to the recovery of 
‘‘the gates of the temple of Somnath ; ” “the insult of 
800 years is avenged.” But the gates in question belong¬ 
ing to the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni were made 
much later than his age, and they could not have been 
the gates of the temple of Somnath carried away by that 
conqueror. Further, the genuine gates were of sandal¬ 
wood, while the gates brought from Afghanistan were 
of pine and therefore spurious. Consequently Elien- 
borough became the laughing stock of his contemporaries 
and must have disgusted some of them. Dost Muham¬ 
mad, released unconditionally, returned home and succeed¬ 
ed in no time in regaining his old position as Amir. 
“ After twenty-five years of calm reflectiqn [1867], the 
expedition still appears an unparalleled instance of 

human rashness and folly..the greatest disgrace our 

arms had ever encountered in Asia.” 1 


<SL 


Effects of the War. Owing to the Afghan adven¬ 
ture the British lost 20,000 people and 15 crores of 
rupees. The serious injury inflicted on their military 
prestige was repaired . subsequently in Sindh and the 
Panjab. The Afghans developed an invincible hatred of 
the British. Further, a reaction was naturally promoted 
against the forward policy inaugurated by Auckland. 
Though Dost Muhammad participated in the second Sikh 
war against the English, treaties were concluded with him 
in 1855 and 1857, and lie gave no trouble to them during 
the Mutiny. Moreover, the first Afghan war prepared 
the waj' for the annexation of Sindh —crime begat crime 
— and for Anglo-Sikh conflicts. 


Reaction 
against th 
Forward 
Policy 


1 Marsbman, op. cit., IIT, pp. 233-4. 
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ANNEXATION OF SINDH AND WAR WITH 
„ S.TNDHIA (1843) 

Annexation of Sindh (1843). Sindh was under 
the Mirs or Amirs belonging to the Talpur tribe of 
Baluchistan; the three branches of that tribe or family 
ruled separately over Haidarabad, Mir pur and Khairpur.. 
Lord Minto's treaty with them in 1809 was confirmed 
eleven years later. Bent) nek’s commercial treaty of 1834 
expressly prohibiting the introduction into Sindh of 
military stores or armed vessels, was confirmed two years 
later. In 1838 a British Resident was allowed at 
Haidarabad. We have seen that the main expedition to 
Afghanistan passed through Sindh, and Auckland regarded 
the treaty of 1832 as “a scrap of paper.” Further, the 
Amirs were forced to conclude a subsidiary treaty in 1839 
and pay three lakhs of rupees a year, besides a lump sum 
representing their tribute to Shah Shuja which had not 
been paid for many years. Thus by the exhibition of 
the mailed fist the independence of Sindh was destroyed. 
Further, Karachi came into the possession of the British. 
Though the Amirs were loyal during the first Afghan 
war, charges of disloyalty were preferred against them. 
Sfr Charles Charles Napier (b. 1782-d. 1853) who had taken part 
in the Peninsular War came to India, towards the close of 
1841 ; he wielded the sword dexterously and was the 
idol of his soldiers. But he was of an impetuous and 
quarrelsome temper and spared neither his tongue nor his 
pen in insisting upon his point of view against that of his 
superiors. He was sent to Sindh in September, 1842, and 
on the ground that the charges of disloyalty against the 
Amirs were true, he imposed a fresh treaty upon them, 
substituting territorial cession for the subsidy and even 
depriving them of the right of coinage. The high-handed 
proceedings of Napier in seizing the territory to be ceded, 
befoie the Amirs had signed the treaty, and in destroying 
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Jovoked them beyond endurance. They were 
^Jrsuaded by Major Outram to sign the treaty in 
j. cui-uu.y 1843. But a few days after, the Residency 
was attacked, and Outram, in spite of his bravery in 
defending it, had to flee. Thus Napier obtained the 
opportunity he had been looking for. War broke out, and 
he crushed the enemy at Miani and completed his victory 
by another at Dabo (a) both near Haidarabad. Though 
he received a large spm of prize-money, Outram would 
not accept anythingTrom the Haidarabad loot. In August, 
1843, Sindh wfl's annexed, and the Amirs were sent outoi 
the country ft/This policy was supported by the Governor- 
General, but\iot by Outram. Napier was influenced 
solely by the benefits which would accrue to the people 
from annexation. He punningly reported his achievement 

to Ellenborough : “peccavi’’ (Latin for 1 have sinner . 

Sindh), and refers in another connection to the annexation 
as “a very advantageous, useful, humane piece o 
rascality." He was Governor of Sindh till 1S47, and his 
government was firm and efficient. But the oin i 
transaction has not an iota of moral justification. Further 
the Governor-General was not aware of all the tacts o 
the case. The finances of the British suffered to the 
extent of 2\ crores of rupees in 15 years. T he conquest 
of Sindh “is a blot on our national escutcheon, but it 
stands alcne among the transactions w nc y 1 ))* 
enlarged the boundaries of the British empire in India. 
Though the annexation was condemned by the Directors 
and others in England there was to be no rendition o 1 
to the Amirs of Sindh. i 


(si, 
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War with Gwalihr (1843). Jankoji Kao Bjadhia 
died in February, 1843, and was succeeded bv his adopted 
son, Jayaji Rao, 9 years old, on account of whose minority 
Krishna Rao, the Mama Sahib (material uncle of Jankoji), 
was recognised as Regent by Ellenborough. But 
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lankoji s widow, 13 years old, influenced by tlL 

Sahib or Administrator of her estates, dismiss^ . 

Regent. The consequent intrigues at Gwalior, the 
strength of the overgrown army, the assassination of 
Maharaja Sher Singh and the uncontrolled state of the 
Sikh army, and the possibility of the two armies—- 
Maratha and Sikh—combining against the British led 
to the Governor - General's interference in the affairs of 
Gwalior. Moreover, the subsidiary treaty of 1804 had 
not been honoured in the observance- Towards the close 
of December, 1843, Ellenborough and the Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Hugh Gough (created a Baronet in 1842), 
crossed the Chambal with the British forces in order to 
explore the possibilities of an amicable settlement, but 
Sindhia’s army treated that movement of the British army 
as a declaration of war. On December 29, two battles 
Battles of were fought near Gwalior—at Maharajpur and Panniar—; 

Maharajpur the first was won by Gough with heavy losses, and the 
and second by General Grey. This war is not usually called 
the fourth Maratha war. Thus Gwalior was brought 
definitely under the Subsidiary System; the possible 
danger from its army was removed; the State army was 
reduced and supplemented by a British contingent. 
During the minority of the Maharaja the British Resi¬ 
dent dictated the policy of the Council of Regency. The 
Governor-General did not however annex the State : still 
his policy is open to reasonable criticism, and it was the 
principal reason for his recall. 


Panniar 


Ellenborough’s Administration and Later Life. 

Abolition In October, 1843, slavery was abolished in British India ; 
and^slate^ .^ le a pplicable to the British Empire had been passed 
Lotteries m *833 by Parliament, and the slave owners had been 
compensated. But in India no opposition to the move¬ 
ment of emancipation of slaves was encountered from 
Indians though no compensation had been thought of. 
1 he police system of Bengal was improved. EUen- 
borough’s abolition of State lotteries, which had been 
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by Governors-General and which had been in 
the Presidency towns in order to better their 
trmenai welfare, is a piece of moral legislation in harmony 
with the spirit which was exhibited in the abolition of 
slavery. It may be remembered that the gambling spirit 
of Ancient India is embodied in Yudhishthira, the epic hero 
who lost his wife at dice. The Directors recalled Ellen- 
borough in spite of his being a favourite with Queen 
Victoria (1837-1901). He had been President of the 
Hoard of Control and therefore the superior of the Direc¬ 
tors, and as Governor-General he forgot his subordination 
to them ; they were offended by his correspondence with 
them in the spirit of a superior. Further, their favourites, 
the civil servants, were contemptuously treated by 
Ellenborough who favoured the army. His warlike and 
aggressive policy was not acceptable to them, and his 
pompous proclamations, particularly the hoax of the 
Somnath gates, disgusted them; they were against an¬ 
nexations and in favour of a pacific policy. They were 
not prepared to welcome further instalments of his vaga¬ 
ries and bellicose exploits. He left India some days after 
his successor had reached Calcutta in the fourth week 
of July, 1844. As Earl of Ellenborough, he held some 
offices, interested himself in international politics, and 
died in 1871. 
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SECTION XVIII 

HARDINGE (1844-8) AND THE FIRST SIKH 
WAR (1845-6) 

Sir Henry Hardinge. Henry Hardinge was horn 
in March, 1785, Joining the army in 1799, he fought in 
the Peninsular War and won his spurs in the battle of 
Albuera (1811). He was knighted in 1815, and in the 
same year he lost his left arm at Ligry. In 1816 he was 
presented with Napoleon’s sword. He was an active Parlia- Soldier 
inentarian from 1820 to 1844, holding some responsible p ar i^*ment 
offices of cabinet rank. ‘‘Few soldiers of the present a &?iTn * 
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entury can point to such a combination 

and political services.” 1 He came to India as_ 

General in July, 1844, when he was in his 60th year. 

Panjab after Ranjit’s Death (1839). The deatl 
of Ran jit Singh in June, 1839, was followed by a perioc 
of royal and ministerial instability, murder and anarchy, the 
Khalsa army being the dominant factor. That great 
Maharaja was succeeded by his son Kharak Singh with 
the support of the British, and his favourite was murdered 
in October, 1839. Court intrigues were triumphant, and 
the British suspected the Sikhs of inclining towards Dost 
Muhammad. Kharak Singh and his son died in November, 
Shex Singh 1840. Early in the following year, Sher Singh, the 
putative son of Ranjit Singh, became Maharaja, but could 
not control his army. In 1842 the widow of Kharak 
Singh, in 1843 Sher Singh, and many others subsequently 
were murdered. These developments increased the 
predominance of the army. In the latter year Dhulip 
(Dalip) Singh, another putative son of Ranjit Singh, 
became Maharaja at the age of five. His supposed 
mother w r as Jindan, the notorious dancing-girl, who 
became Regent and was assisted by her lover and Prime 
Minister, Lai Singh. But the real power was in the 
hands of Tej Singh, Commander-in-Chief, and of the 
panchayats or delegates of the army. 

The First Sikh War (1845-6). Tlie chaotic condi¬ 
tion of the Panjab sketched above led to the British 
concentration on the defence of their frontier along the 
Sutlej, and this foupled with the aggressive intentions of 
some of their officers against the Sikhs led to the latter’s 
impression that they would necessarily have to fight for 

4-1-. , . 1 _4- -J. .C a.U • - _^ \ i 
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the independence of their country. Moreover, some of 


the Sardars as well as the Regent selfishly desired a 
defeat at the hands of the British who would curb the 
insolence of the Sikh army, which under Tej Singh and 


Charles Hardinge, Viscount Hardinge (1891), p. 50. 
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crossed the Sutlej near Kasur in December, 
rder to loot Delhi. The splendid army of 
was not under any single great general, 
lardinge in his declaration of war emphasised the Sikh 
evasion of British India “ without a shadow of provoca- 
ion.” This was followed by “ four battle? fought in 
Ifty-fdur days, which were more vigorously contested and 
more sanguinary than any we had previously fought in 
[ndia.” 1 The first of the series was won by Sir Hugh 
Gough at Mudki (Ferozepore Dt.), in which Sir Robert 
Sale who had defended Jalalabad died (December 18). 
Three days after, the next battle at Ferozesliahr 
(between the town of Ferozepore and Mudki) began and 
was fought during two days. It almost turned into a 
terrible English defeat, and the heroic Major Broadfoot 
lost his life, but finally Gough defeated Lai Singh. Tej 
Singh failed to take advantage of the miserable state of 
the British army. On January 28, 1846, Sir Harry 
Smith, after his initial failure, secured a brilliant triumph 
at Aliwal (near Ludhiana). It w’as followed on February 
10 by a decisive victory won by Gough and Smith on the 
• left bank of the Sutlej (Ferozepore Dt.), opposite Sobraon 
(Lahore Dt.) on the other bank, in spite of heavy British 
losses as at Mudki and Ferozeshahr; the victors took 
bloodv vengeance on the vanquished. The Governor- 
General who was in the theatre of war followed the 
Rritish army, which occupied Lahore on February 20, 
1846. According to the treaty of Lahore in the following 
March, the chief cessions to the British were the Jullun- 
lur Doab (between the Sutlej and the Bias), Kashmir' and 
Hazara (Dt , N. \V.>\ P.T. The war indemnity was fixed 
i t h alf a cro re of rupees: the Sikh army was reduced ; and 
he employment of Europeans without British approval 
.vas prohibited. Maharaja Dhulip Singh was to be advised 
Lai Singh as Prime Minister. Colonel Henry 


oy 


1 Marshman, o/».. cit IIT, p. 271. 
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I Lawrence was appointed Resident. For a paynVht If 
crore of rupees, Ghulab, Raja of Jammu, who had^sfalte^ 
life as Ran jitr-Singh’s footman, received Kashmir. Th< 
Governor-General became Viscount Hardinge and th< j 
Commander-in-Chief, Baron Gough. Lai Singh’ | 
intrigues against Ghulab Singh led to the former! 
dismissal. At the request of the Sardars, a second 01 
su pplemen tary, treaty of Lahore, was concluded in Decem¬ 
ber^ 1846. A Council of Regency, consisting of eight 
chiefs and presided over by Lawrence, was set up, and 
Lahore and other forts were to be garrisoned by British 
troops during the minority of the Maharaja, who was to 
pay 22 lakhs a year for their expenses. Practically Law ¬ 
rence became ruler of the Panjab, and his administra¬ 
tion introduced many improvements including prevention 
of sati and infanticide. Still intrigues were fomented by 
Rani jindan, who was consequently sent away from 
Lahore in 1847. The discontent of the Panjab chiefs 
under the new regime and the feelings of the Sikh army 
were ♦sufficient to precipitate another war at any time. 
Lawrence and Hardinge returned home in January, 1848. 

Administration. In the early years of his Governor- ] 
Generalship Hardinge reintroduced flogging as a punish- | 
ment in the Sepoy army in the interests of discipline, as i 
the policy of abolition had not been successful. His j 
reductions in the Company’s army were courageous and jj 
effective though effected too soon according to Wellington. • 
Hardinge persuaded many Indian princes to work for the \ 
suppression of sati and infanticide. He initiated the \ 
campaign against the Meriah (name of the human victim \ 
sacrifice to which the Khonds of Orissa had been accus¬ 
tomed, their belief being that the burial in the fields oi 
the flesh of the consecrated victim would promote | 
agricultural prosperity. The Governor-General gavt 4 
some attention to the problem of Railways in India and \ 
furthered the scheme of the Ganges canal intended foi • 
the fertilisation of the land between that river and 
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, though the work was completed only in 1856. 
^;apf>oint6d public servants on the ground of their ability 
alone and could not be accused of favourtism. He was also 
Responsible for a resolution promising public employment 
to the successful students of Government and other 
educational institutions. He effected some repairs to the 
Taj Mahal at Agra and the Kutb Minar near Delhi and 
took photographs of them for the first time. He encouraged 
the cultivation of tea in Assam and effected various minor Cultivation 
improvements in the field of administration. Ajmad All, of Tea 
King of Oudh (1842-7), was succeeded by Wajid Aii 
(1847-56), and in 1847 the Governor-General personally 
advised him to reform his administration, and warned him 
that his failure to do so would lead to the assumption of Acquisition 
his government by the British. In 1845 the Danish of ^ r , a "^ e ' 
settlements in India had been purchased by the Company 
\ for 12J lakhs of rupees —Tranquebar, Serampore, etc. 

Viscount Hardinge. In spite of his advanced age 
Hardinge, like Lord Hastings, exhibited much energy and 
did commendable work regularly at bis desk. Hb was 
more.than a great soldier ; he was deeply interested in 
the progress of civil administration. He was no victim 
to vacillation, but a kind-hearted man with a capacity for 
sound judgment. In his policy of non-annexation of the 
Panjab he was swayed by higher considerations, though 
it was. partly influenced by the inability of the British to 
absorb that province effectively. He was however 
.optimistic enough to predict, on the eve of his departure 
from India in January, 1848, that there would be no 
disturbance of the public peace for seven years. In 1852 
he succeeded Wellington as the Commander-in-Chief 
of England and introduced the Enfield rifle of 1853 which The Enfield 
loomed large in the Mutiny of 1857. He became Field- 
Marshal in 1855, the penultimate year.of his life. 
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SECTION XIX 

FURTHER EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS 

We have seen the prominent attention that educa 


tion received during this period. David Hare came to 
Calcutta in 1800 at the age of 23, and from 1816 to his 
death in 1842 gave his earnings as a watchmaker during 
1800-1816 to education and participated in liberal move¬ 
ments connected with education, the Press, etc. As 
regards the education of girls, there was the popular belief 
in Bengal that reading and writing would make them 
widows soon after their marriage. In 1849^ Drinkwatei 
Bethune, Member of the Governor-General’s Council, 
founded and financed a school for girls. Missionary 
institutions were most numerous in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. Macaulay’s injustice to Oriental learning was 
gradually repaired, and the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
obtained grants for the publication of Oriental works. 
The Grant Medical College, Bombay, was founded in 1845, 
ten years after the establishment of the Calcutta Medical 
College. In 1847 the Thomason Engineering College at 
Rurki (U. P.) came into existence. We have already 
surveyed the Government’s policy towards the Press. 


SECTION XX 


MUSLIM RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY ACTIVITIES 

Sayyid Ahmad, soldier and religious reformer who 
died in i831, represents Islamic Puritanism; at Mecca 
he was influenced by the Wahabi movement, named after 
Abdul Wahab (d. 1791). Maulana Abdul Kadir DehUvi 
Translation who died in 1826 translated the Koran into Urdu prose 
of the in 1803 (the translation was published in 1822), a progres¬ 
sive move discountenanced by orthodoxy. Maulvi Karamat 
fought against the superstitious accretions of Islam ^ 
and exhibited no sympathy with Wahabi doctrines : he \ 
still regarded Sayyid Ahmad as a renovator of Islam. ; 
Lucknow witnessed the literary activities of the famous 
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j>e£s, Anis (1801-74) and Dabir (1803-75), and 
a pioneer in Urdu drama which was patronised 
Ali of Oudh. It was during the period under 
survey that Bengali took the place of Persian in the law 
courts, and a stimulus was given to the development of 
the former language by foreign missionaries and Bengalis. 



SECTION XXI 

WILSON, RAM MOHAN ROY (CONTD.) AND 
DEBENDRANATH TAGORE 

H. H. Wilson. We mentioned Wilson's name in 
connection with the “ Orientalist-Anglicist ” controversy 
and the abolition of satu Born in 1786, he came to 
India as Assistant Surgeon, and was employed in the 
Calcutta Mint. In 1833 he went home and became 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, and subsequently 
Librarian at the East India House for more than 20 years. 

The great Orientalist and historian died in 1860. Th©Gr**t 
As early as 1813 he had translated Kalidasa’s Meghaduta ri3xl 
into English verse, compiled a Sanskrit-English Dic¬ 
tionary in 1819, published the Specimens of the Theatre 
of the Hindus in 1827, translated the Vishnu Purana in 
1840, written a Sanskrit Grammar in 1841, and continued 
and annotated James Mill’s History of British India , 
bringing out its fifth edition in 10 volumes in 1858. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy. We have acquainted 
ourselves with the intellectual vigour and progressive 
proclivities of Roy and his promotion of social and 
educational advance. He came into intimate contact 
with David Hare and Dwarakanath Tagore ; his interest 
in religion started quite early in his life. He was 
disgusted with the abominable corruptions of Hinduism 
and elevated by the unsullied purity of the Upanishadic 
thought. Further, he appreciated the best aspects of 
Christianity and Islam. He founded theBrahmo Samaj in 
1828 for the adoration of the Nirguna Brahman of the Sam*j 
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Vpanlshads and for making religion a bond 
among men of all denominations. Ruskin’s emphasis*©* 
the study of etymology has a profound historical and 
spiritual significance, and etymologically religion is that 
which binds or unites; consequently anything that divides 
mankind is irreligious. Roy left for England towards the 
close of 1830 and gave evidence before the Select Com¬ 
mittee of Parliament on Indian affairs in 1831, emphasi¬ 
sing the claims of English rather than of Persian to 
be the language of the courts, the value of pancuayats , 
the inadvisability of the combination of judicial and execu¬ 
tive functions, and the Indianisation of the higher ranks 
of the administration. He died at Bristol in 1833. 

Debendranath Tagore. The fortunes of the 
Rrahmo Samaj suffered for a few 7 years consequent on 
Ram Mohan Roy’s death till they were rehabilitated by 
Debendranath Tagore (father of Rabindranath Tagore), 
who joined that Samaj in 1842. Three years earlier he 
had founded the Tattvabodhini Sabha for the propagation 
of (religious) truth. He followed Roy in his emphasis on 
the Upanishads , but not in his love of the noble teaching 
of Christ. Debendranath (b. 1817-d. 1905) aimed 

at organising missionary Hinduism to counteract 
Christian propaganda in India, but he had no faith in the 
infallibility of the Vedas or in the efficacy of ceremonies, 
pilgrimages, etc. 

Orthodox Reaction. It is interesting to note that 
in 1843 the Hindu Theophilanthropic Society was started 
at Calcutta for inculcating love of God and man, a pre¬ 
cursor of the later Theosophical Society. To combat the 
new tendencies in religious thought Hindu orthodoxy 
organised itself in Bengal. Its petition to the Privy Council, 
protesting against Bentinck's abolition of sail , was dis¬ 
missed in 1832. The Chandrika , started in 1821, had been 
glorifying sail. In 1838 the Dharma Sabha was founded 
by Kashi Prasad Ghose who was inimical to religious and 
social reform. 







INDIA'S INDUSTRIAL DECLINE 


Three epochs may be distinguished in Anglo-Indian 
history from the economic point of view : from Clive to 
Dalhousie, from Dalhousie to Curzon, and from Cur zon to 
the present day—the latter half of the 18th century 
and the first half of the 19th century, the second 
half of the 19th century, and the present century. The 
first was a period of preparation for the transfor¬ 
mation of the economic structure in the second epoch, 
followed by the industrial “ revolution ” of the 20th 
century which has now secured to India a place among 
the eight leading industrial countries of the world. The 
economic miseries of this country simultaneously with 
the establishment of British rule synchronised with the 
Industrial Revolution in their own country. In the first 
quarter of the 18th century, the agitation of English 
manufacturers led to the passing of laws prohibiting the 
use of Indian calicoes and silks. “The prohibition of 
foreign cotton cloth gave a strong impulse to the inven¬ 
tion of spinning machinery in England.Barely twelve 

years after the prohibition, John Kay invented the fly- 
shuttle for weaving, and within thirty years of that 
Hargreaves, Arkwright and Crompton made their epoch- 
making inventions by which spinning w ? as incredibly 
facilitated and cheapened.” 1 * The treasures of Bengal 
and the Karnatak increased the English capital and ^ess 6 
facilitated industrial progress, which w>as further aided by to India 
the export of raw' materials from India. England there¬ 
fore is “ largely.indebted for her * industrial efficiency * 

and prosperity to her connection wuth India.Up to the 

middle of the eighteenth century England herself was an 
agricultural country ;.for thousands of years and up to 


1 P. J. Thomas, Mercantilism and the East India Trade (1926L 

pp. 164-5, 
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he beginning of the last century India excel 

manufactures as well as in agriculture, and.if during 

the century she came to be predominantly agricultural, 
this was due to the special treatment to which she had 
been subjected and not to any want of industrial capacity 
and enterprise among her people,” 1 We have seen the 
condition of Bengal in the 17th century ; its prosperity 
attracted the attention of Bernier, and that province 
alone stood between Aurangxib and starvation during the 
last years of his reign. The “shaking of the pagoda 
tree” by English Nabobs in Bengal and the Karnatak 
reduced the people to economic wretchedness. The 
Bengal famine of 1770 was terrible in its effects, and the 
Company’s servants took inhuman advantage of the 
misery of the poor people. Cornwallis said in 1789 that 
one-third of the Company’s territory was inhabited only 
by wild beasts. The weavers of Bengal suffered much at 
the hands of the Company’s officials and their agents, and 
sometimes received corporal punishments. The L. S. 
Deism of those dressed in brief authority adversely 
affected the cotton industry of Bengal, and in the first 
quarter of the 19th century the export of Dacca muslin 
to England ceased altogether. By the middle of that 
century cotton had become the great English industry 
superseding wool. Even the export of raw cotton from 
India had steadily diminished by that time owing to the 
competition of the U. S. A. and Egypt. In short, during 
the period under survey, India lost her old industrial 
position and became an exporter of raw materials. Even 
in the 17th century the advent of the Dutch and English 
merchants was injurious to the Indian ship-building indus¬ 
try, and the continuance of the Indo-British connection 
and the policy of the Directors ruined that industry. 
There were five fariiines in the first quarter of the 19th 
century and two in the second. The decline of Indian 


Indian Industrial Commission Report , 1916-8 t pp, 30 5-6, 
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the export of raw materials, and the import of 
manufactured goods are regarded as responsible 
frequency of famines. The new raw materials 
like tea and coffee belong to the planting epoch, but they 
and some old raw materials like jute became conspicuous 
commercially only in the next period. The solid achieve¬ 
ment of the pre-Mutiny epoch was the unification of 
India and the establishment of peace and order, the in¬ 
dispensable preliminary to economic progress. Moreover, 
the internal barriers to trade were abolished. The ground 
was further prepared for the economic transformation 
during the latter half of the 19th century by the adminis¬ 
trative labours of Dalhousie; “ the coming of the rail¬ 
ways is the real dividing line in the economic history of 
India.” 1 


1 L. C. A. Knowles, The Economic Development of the British 
Overseas Empire , I (1928), p. 297. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

DALHOUSIE AND THE MUTINY 

( 1848 - 58 ) 



SECTION I 

DALHOUSIE’S POLICY (1848-56) 


The Youngest Governor General. James Andrew 
Brown-Ramsay was born in April, 1812, at Dalhousie 
Castle (Midlothian, Scotland); he was the son ol George 
Ramsay, Earl of Dalhousie, a soldier of distinction who 
fought at Waterloo and was Governor-General of Canada, 
and subsequently Commander-in Chief in India during 
1829-32. James w as educated at Harrow (1822-9) under 
Dr. George Butler. In 1824 Lord Hastings, a Harrovian, 
visited that institution and presented all the pupils with 
two sovereigns each, and produced a great impression on 
James. He joined Christ Church, Oxford, in 1829, and 
his contemporaries who became prominent later were 
Gladstone, Charles Canning and James Bruce (Lord 
Elgin); the last two were destined to be his successors 
in India. After taking his degree in 1833 he left Oxford. 
Two years later he failed in his attempt to enter Parlia¬ 
ment, but was successful in 1837. In 1836 he had 
married Susan Hay, a beautiful and charming girl with 
intellectual merits. On the death of his father, James 
Ahorse became ^ a! d of Dalhousie, and his mother died in 1839. 
He enjoyed the confidence of Sir Robert Peel and wa 
appointed Vice-President of the Board of Trade in 1843, 
and two years later he succeeded Gladstone as President 
of that Board. He did much for the progress of Railway 
construction in England, though his idea of State 
control over the system was not accepted. In 1846 Peel, 
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^rvative Premier, resigned, and his successor, 
Russell (Whig), offered the Governor-Gen eral- 
snip^ol India to Dalhousie in 1847, and the offer was 
accepted with the approval of Peel and on condition that 
the new office did not affect the party allegiance of its 
holder. This does credit to Dalhousie's independence of 
convictions—he was a Conservative—and indicates his 
position in English public life at the age of 35. The 
youngest of the Governors-General of India arrived at 
Calcutta in January, 1848. 

Policy. Though the Governor-Generalship of 
Dalhousie is famous for his activities in many directions, 
its most conspicuous and basic aspect relates to “the 
great drama of annexation.” The aims of his 'extensive 
additions to the Company’s territories were administrative, 
imperial, commercial and financial. Whatever might be 
the technical ground for annexation,his main object was to 
end misrule in the annexed States, as in the case of Oudh, 
and to confer upon their subjects the benefits of &r\ up to 
date and beneficent administration. The problem of 
imperial defence he had in view in the annexation of the 
Panjab. The need for consolidating British India influ¬ 
enced his attitude towards Satara and Nagpur, whose 
territories lie between Bombay and Madras and between 
Bombay and Calcutta respectively. He contemplated 
the large-scale production of popular welfare, and such an 
enterprise would be facilitated by territorial expansion. 
He never overlooked the commercial and financial 
benefits accruing from his annexations. The acquisition 
of Lower Burma would advance British commerce, and 
the resources of the territories gained would benefit the 
public treasury. It cannot however be contended that 
he came to India in order to follow an annexationist 
policy, or that financial or commercial considerations 
solely determined his policy of annexation. Though he 
was "a high-minded statesman, the prospect of such 
material gains influenced him more than abstract notions 
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hi justice. In reviewing his own administration in 
/on his voyage home, he mentions his addition of about 
£ 4,000,000 to the annual income of the Indian Empire, 
and of “the finest cotton tracts” to the Company’s 
territory, by the acquisition of Berar and the annexation 
‘h® Satara of Nagpur. 1 In his Satara Minute of 1848 he says : 

Minute “I take this fitting occasion of recording my strong and 
deliberate opinion, that, in the exercise of a wise and sound 
policy, the British Government is bound not to put aside 
or neglect such rightful opportunities of acquiring terri¬ 
tory or revenue as may from time to time present them- 

selyes.The Government is bound to take that which 

is justly and legally its due, and to extend to that terri¬ 
tory the Jferfenefits of our sovereignty, present and prospec¬ 
tive.” Y 


Indian 


Criticism. Dalhousie’s great annexations are those of 
the Panjab, Lower Burma, most of the Central Provinces, 
and Oudh. Some ardent nationalists today may feel 
that that Governor-General would have done better if 
he had wiped away all the Indian States. But the point 
of view of the student of history is different, and Sir John 
Seeley speaks of Dalhousie’s “ crimes ” and compares him 
with Frederick the Great. No doubt Dalhousie felt that 
“ the British Government would be guilty in the sight of 
God and man, if it were any longer to aid in sustaining by 
its countenance an administration (of Oudh) fraught with 
suffering to millions.” 3 He was perfectly logical in think¬ 
ing that rulers should exist only for the good of the ruled, 
that British administration was better than that of Indian 
princes, and that their States should be abolished bv fair 


dixnited 11 * means as the y were “mischievous anomalies” and “refuges 
conservatism and bulwarks of reaction.” The doctrine 


1 A. B. Keith, Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy, 
292 & 294. 
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5 7. R. E. Holmes, A History of the Indian Mutiny (1885), p, 34. 
a Sir W. \V. Hunter, The Marquess of Dalhousie (1890), p. 176. 
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1 provided an opportunity for their abolition without 
uate/ to war or other expedients. But misrule in 
protected States was largely the outcome of the 
rigid observance of the policy of “ Subordinate 
Isolation.” Dalhousie paid no attention to the feelings 
of the princes and their subjects in spite of their emphasis 
by Henry Lawrence, Sleeman, Outram and others. 
Therefore Sir John Kaye observes : “ Dalhousie had no 

imagination_He could not see with other men’s eves ; 

or think with other men’s brains; or feel with other men’s 
heartsthis opinion is not however accepted by some. 
There is no doubt some danger in forcing good administra¬ 
tion on an ill-governed people who may prefer their own 
inferior system to a better foreign system. Further, though 
precedents might be quoted for the annexations of 
Dalhousie on various grounds, the general tendency had 
been for his predecessors to avoid them as far as possible ; 
on the other hand, he was enthusiastic about annexing, 
and welcomed extension of British territory. So in a 
sense his policy w as new. He never stopped to think of 
the cumulative effect of his w’ide-ranging annexations in 
his zeal for good government. We shall see how his 
policy contributed to the political unrest which produced 
the Mutiny of 1857. 

SECTION II 


THE SECOND SIKH WAR (1848-9) AND BRITISH 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE PANJAB 

War With A Vengeance. The British control 
over the administration of the Panjab after the conclusion 
of the second treaty of Lahore in 1 84 6 improved the 
affairs of the Sikh Kingdom, but left many Sardars 
impatient of that control, particularly after the departure 
of Henry Lawrence two years later. The Sikh Govern¬ 
ment’s attempted supersession of Di wan Mulraj, the Sikh 


1 Sir W. Lee-Warner, The Life of Marquis of Dalhousie, 1 (1904) 

p. 121. 
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overnor of Multan from 1844, who had agreed to' 
ed to the murder of two young British officers/ 
Agnew a civilian and Lieutenant Anderson, in April, 1848. 
The Governor raised the standard of revolt and appealed 
to his compatriots. An immediate British advance on 
Multan was regarded as inexpedient by Lord Gough, 
whose views were supported by Dalhousie. But Lieu¬ 
tenant Herbert Edwardes, another young officer, defeated 
Mulraj twice, obliged him to remain at Multan (July), and 
subsequently besieged it (September), but the siege had 
soon to be abandoned in consequence of the progress of 
the Sikh rebellion throughout the Panjab. By the sacrifice 
of Peshawar, the Sikhs secured the support of Dost 
Muhammad of Afghanistan. In October Dalhousie said: 
f If our enemies want war, war they shall have, and 


with 


. vengeance. 


Battles of Chilianwala and Gujrat. Lord Gough 
fought a drawn battle with Sher Singh, the Sikh leader, in 
November, 1848, at Ramnagar(Gujranwala Dt.). It was fol- 
Battles low ^ d by thc £ reat on January 13,1849,at Chilianwala 
(Gujrat Dt.), in which the British suffered terrible losses,and 
this battle, described by English patriotic historians as a 
drawn one hut as a British defeat by writers like Mowat, 
discredited the tactics of Gough and influenced the home 
authorities to recall him in March. But in the meantime 
he had recovered his lost reputation. In January Multan 
had fallen, and in the following month Gough had 
achieved a splendid triumph at Gujrat—“the battle of the 
guns. In March Sher Singh surrendered, and the Afghan 
contingent was forced to withdraw to its own country. 
l ”f the °? ? ° wards tbe c * ose °f that month the Panjab was annexed 
?anjab by dalhousie, but his policy did not appeal to Sir Henry 
Lawrence who had returned to India, though Lord 
Hardinge and the home authorities approved of the 
Governor-General’s view. Thus the murder of two 
Englishmen ultimately led to the annexation of the 
I dnjab to British India. The ICoh-i-Nur was reserved 
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/Victoria. Dhulip Singh (b. 1838-d. 1893) obtain- 
pertsion of five lakhs of rupees a year, resided for 
some time at Fatehgarh (Farrukhabad Dt.) on the Ganges 
under the charge of Dr. Login ; he became a Ghristian and 
lived for long" in England as a squire. In 1849 the 
Governor-General was made Marquis of Dalhousie. 

Administration of the Paniab. Dalhousie decided 
that the administration of the Panjab should be organised 
on lines different from those adopted in the older provinces. 
He rejected the view of Sir Charles Napier, who had 
succeeded Lord Gough as Commander-in-Chief in May, 
1849, that military rule was the best, as well as the 
opinion of civilians who were wedded to the Bengal 
Regulations. Dalhousie adopted a middle course and 
devised “the Non-Regulation System,” combining the two 
systems. The new system implied (a) division of the 
province into small districts so that the District Officers, 
called Deputy Commissioners, and their Assistants might 
come into intimate contact with the people ; (b) union of 
judicial and revenue functions so as to secure concentration 
of power and responsibility; and (c) simplicity of law and 
procedure in- harmony with indigenous ideas. 1 The 
administration of the 'Panjab on these principles was 
entrusted to a Board of three Commissioners— Sir Henry 
Lawrence, his younger brother John Lawrence, and 
another-—assisted by the best officers from the other 
provinces. In 1853 the Board was abolished, andjohn 
Lawrence became Chief Commissioner; the Governor- 
General and Henry Lawrence disagreed on many points. 
Whatever might be the formal personnel of adminis¬ 
tration, Dalhousie’s control was the dominant factor in it. 
The two brothers held different views, and John could 
heartily co-operate with Dalhousie, while Henry “with a 
more sensitive personality and perhaps a finer genius than 
his more illustrious brother,” 3 found it difficult to do so. 

1 Sir Charles Aitchison, Lord Lawrence (1892), pp. 60-1. 2 Hunter, 

op, cit., p. 95. 
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Vnyhow the Governor-General was the virtual 
the Pan jab. In three years the province was redi! 
perfect order. After disarming the people, they were 
recruited in the British arniy or in the local military 
police. The province was efficiently defended against 
external and internal dangers. The Sardars and other 
feudal chiefs were rendered powerless. The administra¬ 
tion was on up to date and progressive lines, and rapid 
improvement was effected in various directions—organisa¬ 
tion of a suitable judicial system, civil and criminal, 
settlement of the land revenue (the village system), and 
encouragement of trade and agriculture by roads and 
irrigation works and by the abolition of internal duties 
on the transport of goods. The Grand Trunk Road 
was extended to Peshawar—a grand achievement. Educa¬ 
tion, Western and indigenous, was fostered. Measures 
were taken against slavery, sale of children, infanticide, 
thagi, sati and dacoity. The personal and benevolent 
character of the administration enabled social reform 
to progress—reduction of marriage expenses etc. The 
pacification of the Panjab and the promotion of its 
material welfare were achieved in a short period, thanks to 
the principles and personnel of administration, supervised, 
directed and inspired by Dalhousie, and the province 
helped the British in the second Burmese war and during 
the Mutiny. In 1859 Sir John Lawrence became Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor of the Panjab. 


SECTION III 

ADVENTURES OF THE KOH-I-NUR 

Dismissing the legend that the Koh-i-Nur was worn 
by the Pandavas, we may state historically that that 
diamond weighing 756 English carats was presented 
by Mir Jumla to Shah Jahan. By 1665 it had been 
cut and reduced to about 268 carats (Tavernier). 
Nadir Shah seized it from Muhammad Shah and named 
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'-pfNur or ‘‘Mountain of Light.” It was in- 
Sy the former’s grandson, Shah Rukh, who gave 
Ahmad Abdali. It was inherited by Zaman Shah 
and taken from him by Shah Shuja, whc was obliged to 
surrender it to Ran jit Singh. Bequeathed to the Jagan- 
natha temple at Puri, it was inherited by Dhulip Singh 
and annexed with the Panjab by Dalhousie. It weighed 
about 186 carats in 1849. From the waist-coat pocket 
of John Lawrence it found its way into a dustbin and 
was recovered. Great precautions were taken in trans¬ 
mitting it from Lahore to Bombay and thence to London. 
Presented to Queen Victoria, it graced the London 
Exhibition of 1851. Recut again, its present weight 
is about 106 carats— the brightest jewel on the British 
Crown. 

SECTION IV 

THE SECOND BURMESE WAR (1852) 

The treaty of Yandaho (1826) provided for a British 
Residency at Ava, and in that year a commercial treaty 
assured protection to British merchants. The first 
Resident was appointed in 1830. The insanity of Bagyi- 
daw, King of Burma, led to the succession of his brother 
Tharrawaddy (1837-45) who, in accordance with his 
country's law, regarded the treaty of Yandabo as not 
binding on him unless he were pleased to confirm 
it. The insulting treatment meted out to the Resident 
resulted in his withdrawal from Ava in 1840. Tharra¬ 
waddy also became insane and was succeeded by his 
son Pagan (1845-53). The ill-treatment of British mer¬ 
chants by the Burmese Governor of Rangoon and the pecu¬ 
niary losses suffered by them in 1851 led to Dalhousie's 
intervention on behalf of his compatriots. He sent Com¬ 
modore Lambert to secure redressal of their grievances. 
Though the king's answer was conciliatory, nothing was 
done. Lambert seized a royal vessel and thereupon the 
Governor of Rangoon opened fire. No notice wus taken 
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f the Governor-General's ultimatum by the 
Government, and an expedition perfectly organised~r*y 
Dalbousie, in the light of the lessons of the first Bur¬ 
mese war, reached Burma in April, 1852. General 
Godwin; Commander-in-Chief, captured Martaban. The 
storming of the temple-fortress of Rangoon was a credi¬ 
table performance. In May Bassein was taken, Dalhou- 
sie himself went to Rangoon and remained there for a few 
weeks. In October Prome was seized and Pegu in the 
following month, but the Governor-General was dead 
opposed to a march on Ava. In December, 1852, Lower 
Burma was annexed by Dalbousie consequent on the 
failure of his attempt to conclude a treaty with the king 
of Burma. Major Arthur Phayre was appointed Commis¬ 
sioner of the new province of Pegu, and in 1862, first 
Chief Commissioner of British Burma. He retired as Sir 
Arthur Phayre in 1867. His character, talents and 
energy contributed to the great success of his adminis¬ 
tration, and he is regarded as one of the distinguished 
administrators in the Company’s service. 


SECTION V i* $ £ ^ 

THE LAST CHARTER ACT (W) 

After the Charter Act of 1833, a Parliamentary 
statute of 1835 created the Lieutenant-Guvernorshipof the 
North-Western Provinces, and in the following year, Sir 
Charles Metcalfe was appointed to that office. That 
Charter Act made the Governor-General of Fort William 
Governor-General of India and Governor of Bengal, 
and this unsatisfactory arrangement was abolished by the 
Charter Act of 1853, according to which a Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal vvas appointed in the following year. 
Therefore Dalhousi^ may be regarded as the first real 
Governor-General of India . That Act continued the 
Company’s powers, without however specifying any period 
—“until Parliament should otherwise direct.” Further,. 
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ly’s position as trustee for the Crown was 
^ i&J The number of Directors' was^reduced from 
torjj8< of whom 6 should be nominated by the Crown. 
The Company’s patronage was done away with, and it was 
to be exercised according to the Board of Control’s regu¬ 
lations, which threw open the Covenanted Civil Service to 
competition. Further the Law. Member of the Governor- 
Generals Council became an ordinary member ; thus there 
were four members on the whole. Moreover, that Council 
was enlarged for purposes of legislation, and the Legislative 
Council was to consist of 12 members: the Governor- 
General, the Commander-in-Chief, the four Members of 
Council, and six “ Additional Members ”—the Chief Justice 
of Bengal, another judge of the Supreme Court, and four 
civil servants with 10 years’ experience to represent Bengal, 
Madias, Bombay and the North-Western Provinces, and 
each of these four members received a salary of £ 5000 
a year. The procedure of the Legislative Council was 
modelled on that of Parliament, and consequently the 
former discussed and questioned the policy of the execu¬ 
tive government, and the home authorities did not favour 
this premature'constitutioiialisrrt, with the result that the 
powers of the Legislative Council were strictly limited to 
legislation in 1861. 


SECTION VI 

THE DOCTRINE OF LAPSE 

The Principle of Lapse. The problem which Dal- 
housie had to solve was this: Seeing that Hindu law 
allows, and Hinduism enjoins, the adoption of a son 
on failure of male heirs, the adopted son having the 
right to inherit the property of his adoptive father, could 
a Plindu prince, holding his State subordinate to the 
paramount power, legally adopt a son to succeed to his 
principality without the consent of that power, and if he 
could not do so without such consent, was it expedient 
for the paramount power to withhold the assent required ? 
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dali-iousie’s annexations 

'he Governor-General held that the paramount! 
could legally refuse to sanction adoption in tr 
of rulers of States tributary to it and of those dependent 
on it (that is to say, States created or revived by its 
sanad or grant), and that it was expedient to refuse 
such sanction only in the latter case. In other words, 
dependent principalities could be regarded as lapsed to 
the paramount power by its refusal to sanction the sue- 
cession of adopted sons. 

States Annexed. The doctrine of lapse was 
applied by Dal’nousie to Satara in 1848; Jaitpur (Hamtr- 
pur Dt., U. P.) and Sambalpur (Orissa) in 1849: Baghat, a 
hill State to the south of the Sutlej, in 1850; Udaipur 
(C. P., not the State in Rajputana) in 1852 ; Jhansi in 
1853 : and Nagpur in 1854. The annexation of Udaipur 
and Baghat was cancelled in I860 and 1862 respectively. 
Shahji of Satara, the successor of his brother in 1839, was 
a good ruler unlike his predecessor, but the son he 
adopted on the eve of his own death in 1848 was not 
recognised by Dalhousie. Gangadhar Rao, Raja of 
fhansi, died in November, 1853; his State was annexed, 
and his widow, Rani Lakshmi Bai, played a conspicuous 
part in the Mutiny of 1857. Raghuji Bhonsle Tlx who 
had been exclusively devoted to tinging, dancing and 
debauchery died towards the close of 1853, without 
children or adopting a son, and the annexation of 
Nagpur, comprising a iarge part of the present Central 
Provinces, was of all the annexations by lapse the most 
fruitful materially. The new province was governed by a 
Chief Commissioner from 1861. Its land settlement for 
30 years was made between 1863 and 1870, and the 
system adopted is known as malguzari; though the 
nialguzars had been collectors of revenue during the 
Maratha regime, they had acquired proprietary rights, and 
though the new settlement was a sort of zamindari settle¬ 
ment, the rights of the tenants were substantially safe- 
Sambaipur guarded. The Raja of Sambalpur, who had been treated 
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y,aiter the third Maratha* war, did not adopt a 
XnjAer to secure to his subjects the benefits of 
ministration after his death. 

Criticism. Legal authorities emphasise the right of 
adoption as conveying property but not sovereignty 
without the consent of the paramount power, on the 
ground that, according to Hindu law, the son can claim 
against his father a partition of the family property but 
not of his kingdom. Further it is said, with reference to 
the need for the paramount power’s sanction, that “ the 
history of the Peshwa’s dealings with his subordinate 
sovereigns can be cited in support of this view.” 1 But it 
is not contended that the Peshwas anticipated Dalhousie 
by applying the doctrine of lapse. No doubt the right 
to sanction adoption legally implies the right to refuse 
^ sanction to adoption. Before Dalhousie’s advent the 
custom was that the princes obtained sanction from the 
British Government before or after adoption. Sir George 
Clerk, Governor of Bombay, said that there was no law 
relating to the question and that it would be unjust to 
prohibit the adopted son from ascending the throne. 
Though the doctrine of lapse cannot be regarded as illegal, 
its application by Dalhousie, who did not invent it, to a 
number of cases, was a disturbing innovation. There¬ 
fore there is no use of quoting isolated historical prece¬ 
dents or of emphasising the favourable opinion of the 
Directors even before the period of Dalhousie. It is 
contended that he applied the doctrine only to seven out 
of more than 500 States in India and that it was an accident 
that so many princes died sonless during the regime of 
Dalhousie. A more relevant point is that the doctrine 
was applied to dependent States alone. But the distinc¬ 
tion between dependent and tributary States was not 
k quite clear to the authorities themgelves; Dalhousie’s 
proposal to annex Karauli (Rajputana) was disallowed by 
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1 Lee-Warner, The Native States of India, p. 154. 
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he Directors on the ground that it was not a d£ 
tate like Satara. But legally the policy of “ Subc 
Isolation ” applied to both classes of States—dependent 
and tributary. “ In plain truth, the distinction thus drawn 
between the two cases was a distinction without a differ¬ 
ence/ 1 On grounds of political expediency it is thought 
that in the cases of Satara, Jhansi and Nagpur, particularly 
in the last case, the advantages of annexation were 
substantial to the British, and that, in the other four 
instances, the States were small and no good resulted to 
the paramount power, though their annexation contri¬ 
buted to dissatisfaction among the dispossessed as w r ell as 
other princes. It should not be forgotten that Dalhousie 
in applying his favourite doctrine was influenced by other 
considerations also—the supreme one of ending the 
misrule which prevailed in most of the States. Anyhow 
the impression was produced that the Governor-General 
was out to annex and that the doctrine of lapse was one 
of the instruments employed in the pursuit of his annexa¬ 
tionist policy. After the Mutiny of 1857 that doctrine 
was withdrawn (1859). —‘ 


section vn 

FURTHER DEALINGS WITH INDIAN PRINCES 

In 1850 a slice of territory was acquired from 
Sikkim in consequence of the Raja’s ill-treatment of two 
Englishmen in the previous year. The ex-Pesh;,va Baji 
Rao II died in 18ol, and his pension oi eight lakhs of 
rupees a year was denied to his'adopted son Nana Sahib 
on the ground that the former’s allowance had been a 
personal one. In 1853 a treaty was concluded with Nasir- 
ud-daulah (1829-57) of Haidarabad by which for the dues 
to the Government of India, on account of the Haidarabad 
contingent, Berar gmd seine additional territories were 

L ‘ I* Trotter - History of India muter. Queen Victoria. I 

Uooo/i p. 306. 
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to it. Two years later some territories were 
is the revenue produced by the rest was 
and finally in 1860 only Berar was retained 
by the British. In October, 1855, the Nawab of the 
Karnatak and Sivaji of Tanjore died without heirs, and 
their titles were abolished, though in 1867 the claimant 
to the Nawabl was recognised as Prince of Arcot, 
who is now treated by the Government as the first noble 
in the Madras Presidenc) 7 . But Dalhousie was not 
allowed to deprive the Mughal Emperor of his title. In 
1855 the Governor-General spent the summer at Ootaca- 
mund, Kotagiri and Coonoor, and visited Mysore in 
October, but he was not inclined to favour the Raja’s 
request for his restoration : a similar appeal had been 
rejected by Lord Hardinge. 


SECTION VIII 

THE MOX^LAH AND OTHER REBELLIONS 

During 1849-50 the withdrawal of extra allowances 
led to the rebellion of the sepoys stationed in the Panjab. 
Sir Charles Napier thought that the whole sepoy army in 
that province was possessed of the spirit of revolt, and did 
certain things without the sanction of the Government. 
Dalhousie would not tolerate that attitude of the 
Commander-in-Chief, and was supported by the Duke of 
Wellington ; his strong disapproval of Napier’s conduct 
led to the latter’s resignation in December, 1850. The 
Santals of the Rajmahal hills, in whose acculturation the 
British had taken part, revolted in 1855 because of their 
sufferings at the hands of money-lenders and landlords; 
about 30,000 of them burst out on the plains, burnt 
villages, and killed Indians and Europeans whether men, 
women or children. The military was summoned, and 
the outbreak was put down. The Government learnt a 
lesson, and the Santal Parganas (Bihar) became a Non- 
Regulation District in which the personal relations of the 
officers with the semi-savages superseded the impersonal 
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oplahs of Malabar created trouble twenty-two 
between 1836 and 1835. In 1849 there were serious 
fights at Manjeri and Angadipuram. In 1852 atrocious 
murders of Hindus, not excluding women or children, 
were perpetrated. In 1854 the Moplahs were deprived 
of their war-knives, but in the following year Conolly, 
Collector of Malabar, was murdered in his house at: 
Calicut. The laws passed in 1854 and 1859 to control 
their outrages did not bear satisfactory fruit. 


ftt*aiy of 
1801 


SECTION IX 


ANNEXATION OF OUDH 


History of Oudh We have surveyed the relations 
of the Nawabs of Oudh with the British from the time 
of Clive’s treaty of Allahabad. Warren Hastings waged' 
the Rohilla war to strengthen O udh, which absorbed 
Rohilkhand. Various treaties were concluded during the 
period of that Governor-General, but the misgoyernment 
of the Nawab continued. Cornwallis tried'his best to put 
him on his legs, but he was incorrigibly irresponsible. 
Shore asserted British supremacy in Oudh and undertook 
its defence for an increased subsidy, but the crux of the 
problem related to internal administration, the evils of 
which were not mended. Wellesley's treaty of 1801 
required the Nawab to establish “such a system of 
administration, to he carried into effect by his own officers, 
as shall be conducive to the prosperity of his subjects.’’ 
Minto’s advice to him was unheeded, and in 1819 Lord 
Hastings permitted him to assume the style of royalty- 
after borrowing from him two crores of rupees, and 
pressure was not exerted on him to reform his administra¬ 
tion. Bentinck threatened the king of Oudh with the Bri¬ 
tish assumption of his government if he did not improve it, 
besides being “transmuted into a pensioner of State.’ We 
have seen Auckland’s blunder in keeping him ignorant of 
the disallowance of the treaty concluded with him in 
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assumed 


/he was left under the impression that his crowr. 
intact even if his administration were inevitably 
by the Governor-General and that his kingdom 
would not be annexed. In 1847 Hardinge warned bins 
that if he did not improve thfe administration within two 
years, it would be taken over by the Company. In 1851 
'Sir William Sleeman, Resident at Lucknow (1849-56), 
reported on the “spectacle of human misery and callous 
misrule,” and recommended the assumption of the 
administration, pointing out at the same time the impolicy 
of annexing Oudh, on the ground that “our good name ' 
in India would undoubtedly suffer; and that good name W 
more valuable to us than a dozen (Judes”. 1 In 1854 Sic 
James Outram saw Oudh ruined by oppression and given 
up to anarchy. “No pen could faithfully describe the 
sins of the oppressors or the miseries of the oppressed. 
The worst of Roman proconsuls would have blushed at 
the iniquities wrought ” 2 by the talukdars of Oudh. Wajid 
Ali, King of Oudh (1847-56), was enjoying the company 
of women, musicians, buffoons, etc. “ His favourite 
fiddler was appointed Chief Justice. The chief singer 
was de facto king of Oude ,” 3 

Annexation. In 1855 Dalhousie surveyed the 
situation in Oudh. “ For tolerating so long this total 
disregard of the obligations of solemn treaty [of 1801], 
and lor all the ills and human suffering which have 
sprung therefrom, the British Government is heavily 
responsible .” 4 But owing to the staunch loyalty of the 
Nawabs and kings of Oudh during a long period, the 
Governor-General's recommendation stopped short of 
annexation. His policy of mediatisation was however 
thought to be inadequate by the home authorities, who 
ordered the annexation of Oudh and desired Dalhousie to 
carry it out. In spite of his acute illness, he issued a 


1 Smith, op. cit ., p. 705. 2 Holmes, op 'it., p. 37. 
• op. at , Ill, p. 421. 4 Hunter, op. cit., p. 172. 
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/Proclamation in February, 1856, annexing Oodhk 
ground of its “ administration fraught with suffering to 
millions, ” consequent on Wajid Ali’s refusal to sign the 
proposed treaty. He was granted a pension of 12 lakhs 
of rupees a year, and provision was made for the members 
of his family. The annexed territory immediately 
became a Non-Regulation province under a Chief Com¬ 
missioner. The talukdars (zamindars in Oudh, but. small 
proprietors in Bengal) suffered in consequence of the land 
settlement with small proprietors as in the North-Western 
Provinces, and their anti-British role in the Mutiny of 
1857 led to the reversal of the policy of 1856 and to the 
establishment of the talukdari system in most parts of 
OudJ y 

\/ Criticism. The Shiah rulers of Oudh from the age of < 
Clive and Warren Hastings did something for the pro¬ 
motion of culture, but at a frightful cost to their subjects. 
We have already indicated the British responsibility in 
great part for the continuance of irredeemable misrule in 
Oudh. The paramount power tolerated for a number of 
decades the horrid spectacle of human suffering. The 
last annexation of Dalhousie is represented by some 
authors as “ dacoity in excelsis,” on the ground lhat treaty 
obligations —see the treaty "of 1837—-involved “ a gross 
breach of national faith.” Moreover, the loyalty of the 
Nawabs of Oudh deserved something better than the 
annexation of their dominions, and therefore some of the 
responsible servants of the Company like Sleeman were 
against that step. But there could be no two opinions on 
the imperative need for ending the notorious and chronic 
misgovernment of Oudh. Still its annexation caused 
much disturbance in the political atmosphere. Those 
who exonerate Dalhousie from the responsibility for 
that result, on the ground that he simply carried out the 
policy of his superiors, forget that he was not the man to 
act as a cat’s paw, that he was a more masterful 
personality than even Wellesley, and that he must be 
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/ith the full responsibility for the policy of his 
lent. Further, the annexation of Oudh came at 
the end of a number of annexations and created the impres¬ 
sion that Dalhousie was out to destroy the old landmarks. 
We shall consider later the connection between his policy 
and the Mutiny of 1857, but it is special pleading to 
deny his responsibility totally for that catastrophe, 
though his constructive work in many directions strength¬ 
ened Anglo-Indian power so much that it emerged 
triumphant from that sad ordeal. 

SECTION X 

ADMINISTRATION : CENTRAL AND PROVINCIAL 

Central Government. Dalhousie’s territorial acqui¬ 
sitions changed the map of British India. The appoint¬ 
ment of a Lieutenant'Governor of Bengal in 1854 enabled 
the Governor-General to concentrate on the problems of 
the Central Government. Calcutta gradually ceased to be 
u the political and military centre of gravity.” The 
Supreme Government became increasingly associated with 
Simla and Meerut, which became the headquarters f r the 
Bengal artillery. The energy and enthusiasm i the 
Governor-General for comprehensive reform changed the 
tone of the administration and made it efficient and 
vigorous. He himself gave the best example of pffiekl 
devotion to duty. Unde ..him the. Central Govern., nt 
functioned as an active and enlighte ned, despotism 
interested in progress and popular welfare. 

Provincial Organisation. We have noticed the 
Non-Regulation system, which combined “ military 
strength and promptitude with civilian exactitude 
of justice and vigilance in administrative details,” 1 
in the Panjab. The personnel of administration con¬ 
sisted of civil and military officers. Dalhousie regarded 
the Bengal Regulations as not suited to the conditions of 
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i Ibid ., p. 184. 
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is lour new provinces. Therefore in them he 
'simplicity of regulations in conformity as far as 
with the ideas familiar to the people in the field of revenue 
and judicial administration. Though he was not the 
originator of the system and though it reached its full 
growth after his period of office, he may be regarded as 
its great sponsor. The administration of the new pro¬ 
vinces by Commissioners and Chief Commissioners—in the 
case of the Panjab, the Board of three Commissioners for 
some time—was controlled directly by the . Governor- 
General-in-Council, and the union of executive, revenue, 
judicial and police functions performed by the District 
Officer was a marked departure from the policy of Corn¬ 
wallis, who had enthroned the doctrine of Separation 
05 Powers. The Commissioner or the Chief Commissioner 
ibf the Non-Regulation Province'was transformed into the , 
Lieutenant-Governor, and subsequently into the Governor. ' 


SECTION xi 


Tht Rail- 


RAILWAYS, TELEGRAPHS AND THE POSTAL SYSTEM 

Railways. Dalhousie s Governor-Generalship is 
memorable for the introduction of three great engines of 
social advance— Railways, Telegraphs and cheap postage, 
e have aluided to the advent of Railways as inaugu. 
rating a new economic era. Dalhousie’s work in England 
as i resident ot the Board of Trade stood him in good 
stead in India. In 185Jhe penned his Railway Minute, "one 
way mu e ot the most comprehensive and far-seeing which ever issued 
iorr< a human brain. 1 He started “ the guarantee 
system by which the Railway Companies were guaranteed 
a minimum interest of five per cent on their investment 
by the Government, which exercised some control over 
them and possessed the right of buying the Railway 
it the end of the period of contract. This system 
was subsequently found to be uneconomical. The line 


1 Ibid. , p. 191. 
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■ay to Than a was opened in 1853; from 
Rahiganj in 1854-5; imd Trim Madras to 
1856. It may be remembered that the first 
Railway in the world was opened in 1825 in England 
between Stockton and Darlington. Dalhousie’s pro¬ 
gramme of Railway construction was intended for the 
whole of India and followed b) T his successors. He was 
influenced by the needs of British industry and trade 
rather than by the requirements of Indian economic pro¬ 
gress, In his Minute hi; observes: “England is calling 
aloud for the cotton which India does already produce in 
some degree, and would produce sufficient in quality, and 
plentiful in quantity, if only there were provided the fit¬ 
ting means ot conveyance for it, from distant plains to the 
several ports adopted for its shipment.” 1 If the Indian 
iron and steel industry had been developed along with the 
construction of Railways, the latter would have teen 
much cheaper and its progress much more rapid and sub¬ 
stantial. In that case u India would have prospered as 
well as England.”* During the Santal outbreak of 1855 
the advantage of the Railway line from Howfhh to Rani- 
ganj was appreciated. 

Telegraphs. The introduction of the electric tele¬ 
graph into this country encountered peculiar difficulties, 
including those caused by thunderstorms, which were 
overcome by Dr. O’Shaughnessy, Professor of Chemistry, 
Medical College, Calcutta, and by “self-trained electri¬ 
cians” hke him. Between 1855 and Dalhousie’s depar- 

from India, nearl) - ! 1 ) miles of 
Calcutta with Peshawar, Bombay and Madras. The 
military value of his creation \yas realised during the 
Mutiny of 1857, and one of the mutineers, on the eve of 
his execution, referred to the telegraph wire as “ that 
accursed string that strangles us.” 3 


, 1 & 3 Ibid., pp, 194 <C 199. 2 Indian Industrial Commission 
Report,]) 304. 
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THE POSTAL SYSTEM 



V Uniform and Cheap Postage. The postal^Juifiifn 

of the Company was examined by a commission (1850) 
whose labours resulted in the establishment of a uniform 
postage throughout India, without any consideration of 
Postage* distance—half an anna for a letter weighing not more 
than half a tola and quarter of an anna for a post card— 
and in the substitution of postage stamps for cash pay¬ 
ments. By this reform one sending a letter from Calcutta 
to Bombay gained 15 as. 6 ps. Similarly the rate of 
postage between India and England was reduced to 
six-pence for half an ounce. Dalhousie observed with 
enthusiasm : “ A Scotch recruit at Peshawar may write to 
his mother and may send it for sixpence which three 
years ago would not have carried his letter beyond 
Lahore.” 1 During the Governor-Generalship of Dalhousie, 

• 55 post offices were opened, and the postal system was^ 
centralised under a Director-General. It may be remem¬ 
bered that the penny postage in England was introduced 
in 1S40 by Roland Hill. 

SECTION NIX 

EDUCATION, PUBLIC WORKS AND MISCELLANEOUS 
REFORMS 

Education. Dalhousie was deeply interested in 
education and approved of the system of vernacular 
Thomason education developed by James Thomason, Lieutenant* 
Belhune Governor of the North-Western Provinces from 1843 to 
1853. The Governor-General emphasised the importance 

°f .education and supported the Girls’ School, 

founded by Brink Water Beth une, after the latter’s death. 
The Educational Despatch (1854) of Sir Charles Wood 
Wood’s ! !ater ^ scount Halifax), President of the Board of Control, 
Despatch * s ca ^ ed “ the Intellectual Charter of .India.” It outlined 
a comprehensive scheme of education, primary, secondary 


p. -205. 


1 Lee-Warner, The Life of the Marquis of Dalhousie, II (1904), 
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ate, and provided for the establishment of a 
ty, conceived as an examining body, for each of 
the three Presidencies. The principle of grants-in-aid to 
private 'effort was recognised irrespective of caste 
or creed: The Governor-General who was in perfect 
agreement with Wood hastened to carry oat the new 
scheme, which modified the policy of Macaulay by 
encouraging the vernaculars and English. Departments 
of Public Instruction were organised, and the three Univer¬ 
sities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras were founded in 
1857. 


<SL 


Earliest 

Universi¬ 

ties 


Canals and Roads. Dalhousie realised the impor¬ 
tance of canals and roads in the promotion of material 
welfare. Regarding irrigation it is said : “ To fertilise 
the land is to civilise the people. It is impossible to 
conceive anything that will have a greater effect upon the 
civilisation of the inhabitants of Upper India than the 
great remedial measures which guard them collectively 
against all the barbarising and demoralising effects of 
famine, and secure to every man individually his daily- 
bread” (Kaye). 1 We have referred to the extension of 
the Grand Trunk Road to Peshawar, and this work 
presented extraordinary difficulties, and more than a 
hundred great bridges had to be constructed. The most 
important irrigation work, begun in 1851 and opened in 
1859 in the Pan jab, is the Upper Bari Doab (between the 
Ravi and the Sutlej and the Bias) canal. The hero of 
these works was Colonel Robert Napier who had fought 
at Gujrat and who later became Baron Napier of Magdala 
(Abyssinia) on account of his military achievements in 
that country in 1868, and Comnrander-m-Chief in India 
in 1870. After the annexation of the Pan jab, he had been 
the Chief Engineer of that province. The other great 
ventures of Dalhousie were a road from D<kcca.. to Aiakun 
and another to Kalka and Simla and thence to Chini 


Importance 

of 

Irrigation 


Canals arw 
Roads 


Robert 

Napier 


Saprc, op. cit p. 106. 
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Irrigation 
in Madras 


i 

I 

1 


(Bashahr State, Panjab) on the Sutlej. More* 

Upper Ganges Canal was completed in 1854, the yt 
after the death of James Thomason who superintend 
that work; this great Lieutenant-Governor (b. 1804 
1853) of the North-Western Provinces did splendid work 
land settlement (completed the work of Bird) and verb 
cular education. He “occupies a very high rank amoi 
the great administrators of the Company.” 1 Some i 
the great irrigation works of the Madras President 
belong to the prcrMutiny period: the Kaveri-Coleroon 
Upper and Lower Anicuts (started in 1836); the Godavat 1 
Dam (in 1846); and the Krishna system (in ^ S50L 
Though the idea of the Perivar Dam originated as early a* 
1/98 with the Raja of Kamnad, it materialised almost a 
century later; it was completed in 1895. 

Commerce, Army, Finance, etc. 

proved the ports of Karachi, Bombay, 

Rangoon. The commerce of Bombay 
increased substantially. The obstacles to 


r <r> 


Dalhousie 
Calcutta and 
and Calcutta 


„ -coasting trade 

were removed. Internal steam, navigation was encouraged. 
Dalhousie even attempted to build a bridge across th$' 
Hughli between Calcutta and Howrah. His reform of tb 
commissariat and other departments of the army v&fs 
thorough. He effected a better distribution of India 


troops, increased the Gurkha force, organised a ne 1 


Irregular Force in thePanjab, opposed the withdrawal o 
European troops from India, and cmgjjgsised the in 
The Pablic P° rtan ®S of increasing then;. In spite of the libers 
Works expenditure on Public Works, 1850-j produced surplus© 
Dep.rtmeiit He deserves special credit for creating the Public Work 
Department, separate from the inefficient Military Board 
which had scandalously neglected Public Works benefich '/ 
to the people. In the period before Dalhousie, not eve 
half a per cent of the revenue was* devoted to Publi 
Works, but he spent on them about two to three erores 


Marshman, op. cit., Ill, p. 438. 
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the tolal revenue which increased from about 
: 30 crores. lie emphasised the advantage of 
valuable Public Works and regarded them as a 
real investment. In short, he modernised the Public 
Works Pepa-H . •; and laid die found.; lions - ' ;h.- 
engteering "service:.CaslIyT'lfe encouraged the sup¬ 

pression' of fnfanticlSe, saii, etc., and above all, of the 
human (Meria’n) sacrifice customary among the Khoods of 
Orissa ; Colonel John Campbell and others laboured with 
success from 1847 to 1854 to prevent such horrors. 

SECTION xm 

THE GREAT PROCONSUL: HIS CHARACTER 
AND ACHIEVEMENTS 

Dalhousie’s Last Years. In spite of his illhealth 
from the beginning of his Governor-Generalship and much 
physical suffering, Dalhousie persevered in his labours in 
. India. He wept at the news of his political chief Sir 
Robert Peel’s death in 1 850, and three years later lost 
not only his great Foreign Secretary, Sir Henry Elliot, 
but also his own wife. The effects of the last blow were 
repaired to some extent by his daughter Lady Susan’s 
arrival in India in 1854. In the following year he was 
seriously ill, and after the annexation of Oudh, he went 
home early in March, 1856. He received from the Com¬ 
pany a pension of £ 5000 a year. The outbreak of the 
Mutiny in 1857 increased his misery and called forth 
violent and excessive condemnation of his Indian adminis¬ 
tration, which was rightly understood only much later. 
He did not defend himself, but was sure that a subsequent 
generation would appreciate his work. He prohibited 
the publication of his papers for 50 years after his death. 
He died- rft December, 1860, in bis 49tb year. 

t/Character. Though small in stature, he possessed 
a large head, a broad forehead, and a somewhat aquiline 
nose, “with fine clearly chiselled nostrils...a shapely and 
most expressive mouth with long, thin, flexible lips...a 
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lice... clear, sweet, and musically intoned” 


domestic misfortune nor the climate 



Intellect 


reduced his superabundant energy and amazing industry 
combined with an infections enthusiasm for work. With a 


comomeu wit** -- - , 

profound sense of duty he worked at his desk continuously 
for 8 hours. He “ ate little and drank less,” " and abhorred 


A Noble 
Soul 


the grand activities in the Banqueting Hal!. He 
wrote a lot and rapidly and did so much work that Sir 
Henry Elliot found plenty of leisure to pursue his study 
of indo-Muslim history, and we have made many referen¬ 
ces to his eight volumes. Though Dalhousie came to 
India without any knowledge of her affairs which some 
of his predecessors like Wellesley had acquired, he 
mastered his subject in no time. He was adorned with 
some great qualities indispensable to imperial statesmen. 
His intellect was vigorous: his judgment was based on 
cogent reasoning; and his political vision was. profound. 
He was the repository of extraordinary will power, and 
he had the courage to act according to his conviction? 
with a supreme disregard of consequences. He was a 
very religious and conscientious man who loved his 
country and tried to maintain its imperial position. His 
forceful personality secured the obedience of his assistants, 
and in his relations with the Directors he himself practised 
that virtue. Though he did not show much consideration 
for India’s princes, he worked unceasingly for the welfare 
of her people. He was a great judge of character. On 
the whole, he was a noble soul with a grand purpose in 
life which he carried out honestly and steadfastly. His 
“ferocious logicality of mind” detested half-measures. 
As he did not spare himself, he did-not spare others. He 
was respected but not loved. His cult of efficiency, 
thoroughness and progress would not tolerate lukewarm 
devotees. He was-reluctant to profit by the experience 


1 Hunter, op. iit., p. 33. 
’ Ibid., p. 34. 
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.^§ er ?!/ w ’h° possessed ability and wisdom. In his 
x^^cjp-dly^innexation, he rejected the opinions of some 
jK-th£i¥easoned veterans. He was not the man to 
f .vork in harmony with his colleagues though he could 
lo admirable work with assistants or subordinates. In 
short, he did not think sufficiently of the other side of a 
question. He was too logical, too much a hater of sham 
and inefficiency, too devoted to progress to consider how 
ordinary people would react to his ideas. Therefore his 
greatness in several respects inflicted pain on people who 
could not rise to the level of his thought and excellence. 

Achievements. Dalhousie increased the extent of 
British India “ by between a third and a half,” consoli¬ 
dated it, and laid the foundations of its progressive 
carreer. Thus he worked, in three directions. He 
“ brought into harmony the work of his two great prede¬ 
cessors” 1 (Warren Hastings and Wellesley). He saw 
things himself in many parts of the country from the Annual 
Panjab to Madras and visited Burma and the Straits Report* 
Settlements. He arranged for Annual Reports from the 
provinces so that the increased knowledge of their conditions 
might help the higher authorities to move further in the 
direction of progress. We have seen his inveterate hatred 
of misgovernment and his keen interest in people’s 
material welfare. He inaugurated many lines of progress; 
he was the father of Railways and Telegraphs, of uniform 
and cheap postage, etc.; he created in fact the P. W T . D. 

During the period of his activity the Legislative Council 
was ushered into existence, and he was accused by the 
home authorities of conducting its deliberations on 
Parliamentary lines. He studied every question that he 
was called upon to consider, examined its pros and cons, 
and recorded not only his conclusions but also his reasons 
for them. ' His minutes and despatchesjjrfe maste.rpieces 
-of eloquent English, lucTd’ statement anamerciless'logic’’* 

** Minutes 

Lee-Warner, op, cit., II, p. 417. 2 Roberts, op, cit. t p, 357, 
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o short lie laboured conscientiously and did m 
and permanent work. “ He exhibited perhaps th<MiTte3L 
example which ancient or modern history affords, of what 
can be accomplished for the benefit of mankind by an 
enlightened despotism acting upon a large theatre. 
We shall consider lafer how far he could be regarded as 
responsible for the Mutiny of 1857. It is generally reco¬ 
gnised that he proceeded too last not on !y in his annexations 
bnt also in his attempt to enshrine his reforming zeal, 
without considering that haste which is waste proverbially 
is particularly so in acculturation and progress. He never 
knew the art of hastening slowly. His whole Indian 
administration Ivas afle&fced by Tns few physical, rnentai 
and moral defects. His illness intensified his autocratic 
temper; he exhibited excessive Scotch logicality: he 
regarded everything British” as superior to everything' 
Indian. In spite of the defects arising from his own 
greatness, he is righty hailed as “the maker of modern 
India.’’ 


SECTION XI V 


DALHOUSIE COMPARED WITH CURZON, WARREN 
HASTINGS AND WELLESLEY 


Dalhousie resembles Lord Curzon to some extent 
in his merits as well as in his defects. Both worked for 
great ideals and exhibited extraordinary youthful vigour 
and enthusiasm and remarkable intellectual vitality; 
they could have done more if they had been capable 
of greater consideration than they showed for the 
views and sentiments of their advise'rs and of Indians. 

. A great statesman should lead and also in some degree 
oi TGreat he led by' the people committed to his charge; even 
Statesman political manna should not be forced down their throats ; 

conciliatory .statesmanship is generally more fruitful than 
doctrinaire canrestness and enthusiasm. He should 


Marshinan, op. cit„ III, p. 448. 
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hat the pili is intended for the patient and 
footer exists for the patient, not the patient for 
ioctor. In promoting popular welfare, a true states¬ 
man should take the people along with him and not run 
after his own ideals, leaving them far behind. A ruler 
of men should realise their psychological reactions to his 
enforcement of measures which, however beneficial in 
themselves, are regarded in a different light by those for 
whom, they are intended. Curzon and Dalhousie are 
examples of statesmen who were partially blind to the 
great anthropological truths that ordinary men can 
adjust themselves to changes only slowly, that they are 
afraid of new ways, that the amelioration of their condi¬ 
tion can be effected only by those who can gain their 
confidence, that what they regard as sacred should not 
be treated with contempt, and that their errors should 
be removed slowly by patient, persevering statesman¬ 
ship. Dalhousie’s achievements however give him a 
place among the greatest Governors-General of India, 
and he is to be compared only with Warren 
Hastings and Wellesley. “ He was a greater man than 
Wellesley, because he took a far deeper view of the 
problems of government; he was a lesser man than 
Hastings because he lacked Hastings' generous humanity, 
his power of reading the minds of his colleagues and 
understanding the point of view of the millions whom he 
so resolutely laboured to serve.” 1 Stilt Dalhousie’s self- 
sacrifice at the altar of duty and his passion for improve¬ 
ment and progress deserve unstinted praise, and may 
be regarded as his unique merits redounding to his im¬ 
perishable glory. 


Ramsay Muir, op. ait,, p. 337. 
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\466 PERSIA, AFGHANISTAN AND OUPH 

SECTION XV 

CANNING AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL (1656-8) 

Early Life. Charles John Canning, son of the 
brilliant Parliamentarian and Prime Minister (1827) 
George Canning, was born in 1812 and educated at Eton 
and Christ Church, Oxford, where he came into contact 
with Dalhousie. Canning was a distinguished product of 
that University. He became M. P. in 1836 and Viscount 
in the following year. He did excellent work as Post¬ 
master-General from 1852, exhibiting his liberal views 
and promoting efficiency; he was appointed Governor- 
General in succession to Dalhousie. Canning made a 
famous speech in August, 1855, in which were expressed 
the following memorable sentiments. “We must not 
forget that in the sky of India, serene as it is, a small 
cloud may arise, at first no bigger than a man’s hand, but 
which, growing bigger and bigger, may at last threaten 
to overwhelm us with ruin.” 1 He arrived at Calcutta 
on the last day of February, 1856. 

Persia and Afghanistan. Anglo-Persian relations 
worsening, Sir John Lawrence concluded a treaty of | 
friendship with Dost Muhammad of Afghanistan early in 
1855. The Persian occupation of Herat in the following 
year led to Canning’s declaration of war at the instance 
of the home government against Persia An expedition 
to Bushire (Persian Gulf) captured it, and early in 1857 
a second treaty was made w ith the Amir. The campaign 
of Sir James Outram in Persia was successful, and peace 
was concluded in May, 1857, by w’hich the latter with¬ 
drew from Herat, recognised the independence of Afgha¬ 
nistan, and agreed to submit, before resort to arms, 
her future differences with Afghanistan to the British. 

Oudh. James Outram who had been tactfully 
seeing to the adnfinistrative arrangements of Oudh after 


1 Sir H. S. Cunningham, Earl Canning (1891), pp. 30-7. 
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'.Jte <g^e*a.tion was followed as Chief Commissioner bv 
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v . :ckson, a man of ability but violent in temper s 

aiic^lScKing in tact, with the result that loud complaints 
were raised against him. He was superseded by Sir 
Henry Lawrence in March, 1857. 

Two Notable Acts. During the hrst year of 
Canning's Governor-Generalship was passed the General 
Service Enlistment Act on July 25, 1856, by which 
recruitment to the army was restricted to those who 
were willing to serve not only in India but also outside. 

This meant that those who had scruples in crossing the 
sea and serving beyond their country would not be 
accepted for recruitment as sepoys. Another Act — the 
result of Dalhousie’s policy—, dated July 26, 1856, 
legalised the remarriage of Hindu widows and conferred Remarri*^ 
legitimacy and other rights on their children. TJiese of Widw* 
measures, regarded by orthodoxy as penalising Hindu 
customs and religious sentiments, lent colour to the 
popular belief that Canning had been sent to India to 
propagate Christianity. 


!,, SECTION XVI 

CHARACTER AND CAUSES OF THE MUTINY 

A Baffling Problem. “The causes of this stupend¬ 
ous catastrophe have baffled investigation." ! Sir John Lawrenc* 
Lawrence expressed his conviction that the Mutiny was 
a purely military outbreak, that there was no conspiracy 
to overthrow Anglo-Indian rule, that disgruntled persons 
took advantage of the sepoys’ grievances, and that the 
immediate cause of the Mutiny was “ the cartridge affair 
and nothing else." 2 On the other hand, Sir Janies 
Outram regarded the Mutiny as the first step to a popular Outjrant 
insurrection, as a Muslim conspiracy engineered by 
appeals to Hindu grievances. Keene treats the outbreak Keen* 

■ 

1 & 2 Aitchison, op. cit.> pp. 74-5. 
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CAUSES OF THE MUTINY 


ftf 1857 as due to the operation of a variety of 
[,rAo the grievances of princes, soldiers and the 

produced largely by the annexations and reforming zeal 
of Dalhousie ; the greased cartridge affair merely ignited 
the combustible matter which had accumulated. The 
view of V. D. Savarkar indicated in the title of his 
book— The Indian War of Independence , 1857 —is sub¬ 
stantially supported by Edward Thompson, who describes 
Thompson ^ Mutiny as ‘"largely a real war of independence.” 

But the opinion generally shared approximates to that 
Holmes G f Lawrence. Holmes says that “ the disturbances, 
except in one or two isolated regions, never amounted 
Marshman to rebellion/’ 1 Marsh man thinks that the “delirious 
alarm created by the story of the greased cartridges is 
fully adequate to the effect. ” 2 Roberts concludes that 
the Mutiny was “ mainly military in origin ”. s Smith 
regards it as a “partial popular rebellion,...primarily a 
military Mutiny.” 1 Veitch observes: “It was not a 
national rising, but an army mutiny. Had it been any¬ 
thing more it must have succeeded.” ’ To regard the 
upheaval of 1857 as a glorified Vellore Mutiny is palpably 
untenable as there was general unrest preceding the 
former; it was something more than a “ sepoy mutiny” 
(Lyalins phrase), but not amounting to a national revolt. 

Causes: Rapid Extension of British Rule and 
its Consequences. The annexa tions, of Dalhousie ir 
general and his employment of the doctrine of lapse in 
particular produced much dissatisfaction among the 
princes and their subjects. It was believed that the 
British had started on a career of unscrupulous imperi¬ 
alism. The annexation of Oudh was interpreted as the 
punishment for the consistent loyalty of its rulers. The 
obliteration of many of the old political landmarks 
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! Holmes, op. cit., p. 538. * Marshman, op. cit Ill, p. 4,53. 

3 Roberts, op . cit.. p. 361. 

* Smith, op. cit., p. 722. 5 G. S. Veitch, Umpire and De mocracy 

1837-1013 (1913), p. 53 






NAPIER AND AHMAD KHAN 


feeling of nervousness among the crowned heads, 
fke Sir Charles Napier thought it desirable to Sir^uharie*? 
the Indian States including Haidarabad. The Napi** 
position of the Mughal Emperor had degenerated of late, 
though technically he occupied a status superior to that 
of the British. The treatment meted out to Nana Sahib 
bv Dalhousie, whatever might be its justification* appear¬ 
ed iofThe Hindus in an unfavourable light. Further, 
the Company’s annexations restricted the opportunities 
that had been available to indigenous talent, which could 
rise to. highest positions under princely rule. Moreover, 
the land settlements in the annexed territories affected 
the vested interests adversely, particularly the talukdars of 
Oudh. Thus British policy had created hardship to a 
number of people. The Anglo-Indian administration 
had not evolved N any machinery for ascertaining how its 
activities would be viewed by the subject people. Sir 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan (b. 1817-d. 1898) of Aligarh, in his 
Causes of the Indian Revolt (1859), emphasises the lack an 
of association of the people of the country in its govern¬ 
ment. 1 Further, there was *' the^ want of confidence 
between India and England, which had been progressively 
increasing during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
and which was brought to a head in 1857,” 2 besides 
British racial pride exhibited in their dealings with princes 
and other Indians. * 


Religious and other Sentiments Affected. The 

social legislation of the previous epoch, coupled with the 
condemnation of Indian religions in various ways by i e ^sUti ori 
missionaries, particularly the legislation legalising widow 
remarriage in 1.856, had unsettled the minds of orthodox 
people, who believed that Canning would take a decisive 
step in the Chnstiamsation of India. In such an atmos¬ 
phere, even the great engines of progi*ess were regarded 
with suspicion. The opposition of ordinary people and 
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ev^n some enlightened men to progress is illusL 
the history of Europe: a period of crowded it . 

' m en ts produces a feeling of uncertainty among nutnan 
beings. The rapid progress of Westernisation was re¬ 
garded with disfavour by many old fashioned folk. In 
these circumstances it was believed that the old prediction 
would be fulfilled that the British power m Tndia would 
not survive the centenary of Plassey. 

Condition of the Sepoy Army. The Act of 1856 
obliged the high caste sepoys— Brahmans and others— 
to enlist for general service in the Bengal army, involving 
that the sons of sepoys— the act affected only future 
recruits—should give up martial careers or their caste 
scruples. Further, the religious sentiments of the sepoy* 

_Hindus and Muslims—were outraged by the report- 

true to some extent because the fat of cows or oxen 
was used in'the production of the greased cartridges in 
England— that the cartridge whose end they had been 
instructed to bite, in connection with the use of the new 
Enfield rifle (which had been introduced by Lord Hardinge 
when he was the British Command r-in-Chief after his 
retirement from India), was greased wth the fat of cows 
and pigs—the compound being offensive to both Hindus 
and Muslims because the cow is sacred to the former and 
the pig would cause pollution to the latter with a view 
to converting them to Christianity. This was the proxi- 
- BiHita mate cause of the Mutiny. The “ biting ” order was 
Order withdrawn, and other attempts at conciliating the sepoys 
were made, but the thing had been done and the lost conn- 
dcnce could not be restored to the sepoys. Moreover, 
the disproportion between the numbers of Europeans and 
Indians in the army was on the increase, and certain 
important military centres like Delhi and Allahabad wet 
entirely under the. latter’s control. Lastly, the sepoys 
were stimulated by the diminution in British military 
prestige which had resulted from the first Afghan war 
and the Crimean war (1854-5). 
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SECTION XVII 
DALHOUSIE’S RESPONSIBILITY 

Mutiny there was an outcry against 
of the. ..Mutiny, and the 


<SL 


Political 


During the 

Dalhousie as the real author 

maker of progessive India became the scapegoat for the 
British national fury. But post-Mutiny studies have 
substantially, if not fully, vindicated him from such an 
accusation. Let us consider his alleged responsibility 
for the Mutiny from the political, administrative and 
military points of view. His annexation of Oudh and 
Jhansi and his treatment of the last Peshwa’s adopted 
sonrNaha Sahib, made him and Lakshmi Bai bitterly 
opposed to the British and created disaffection in Oudh. 

We have seen that British annexations had aversely 
affected a number of vested interests, and in spite of 
princely misgovernment and zamindari oppression, their 
victims had some sympathy for their indigenous oppres¬ 
sors, But it is contended that, in the other annexed 
States like Satara, Nagpur and Burma, there was no 
trouble, and that the Panjab substantially assisted in the. 
suppression of the Mutiny. Further it is argued that it 
was not the annexation of Oudh as such that was res- 
ponsible for the rebellion there, but tbe_ policy pursued V- v 


after its annexation. 


Sir William Sleeinan and Sir Henry 
Lawrence had suggested the utilisation of the revenues 
of that province for the benefit of its people ; 
family of the ex-king, hut Dalhousie wanted that the 
British Government should be one of the beneficiaries. 
His disregard of the rights of the talukdars in his eager 
ness to benefit the ryots infuriated them against the 
imperial power. There is no denying the fact that 
Dalhousie’s annexations, however praiseworthy from 
certain points of view, were highly objectionable for other 
reasons, and the victims of lapse and of annexations on 
other grounds must inevitably turn their wrath against 
the authors of their fate. This conclusion is not 
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validated by the pacific and pro-British role in the 
some of the annexed States. Dalhousie appearec 




vxvictims of his policy as an unscrupulous annexationist. 
If his vigorous pursuit of territorial acquisition contri¬ 
buted to some extent to the general unrest preceding 
the Mutiny, he was to the same extent responsible, 
though unconsciously, for that outbreak/ His reforming 


dxainiatra- ^eal which brought about many welcome changes un¬ 
live settled the minds of the orthodox and produced the 
impression that the old Indian order was being deliberately 
changed to yield place to the new British order, which 
in due course, it was believed, would consume everything 
Indian. We have referred to the danger of making an 
extremely conservative people (who had been described 
in an earlier century by an Englishman as preferring an 
old Hell to a new Heaven) rapidly progressive, and they 
required time to acclimatise themselves to the various 
stages of progress because they had generally a pathetic 
* faith in the existing order of things; and that danger was 
increased because the changes had been brought about 

* by a foreign agency. On the other hand, it is urged 
thatDalhdusie’s annexations and administrative improve - 

• ments strengthened British rule in India to such an extent 
th&t'tne Mutiny evoked the loyalty of some parts of the 
country and of some princes and statesmen, and was 
suppressed to a certain extent with the new' resources 
created by that Governor-General. Further, it: is main¬ 
tained that the benefactors of humanity should not be 
condemned because their activities affected adversely some 
private interests capable of promoting resistance and 
reaction; there is no progress without waste, and if such 
waste is condemned, progress also is ipso facto con¬ 
demned. But such an argument cannot show' that 
progress is impossible without resort to wasteful methods. 
Dalhousie paid no heed to the warnings of Sir Charles 

tiJitery Napier regarding the discontent of the sepoys. It is 
thought that the former should have been more disposed 
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116 advice and that the latter should have given 
(vice more soberly. 1 Dalhousie u was partially 
responsible for the Mutiny, inasmuch as be did not 
perceive, or at least made no attempt to remedy, the 
indiscipline of the native.... artny*” 3 As regards the dis¬ 
proportion between European and Indian troops, it is 
contended that Dalhousie gave specific warnings of the. 
danger of such disproportion to the home authorities 
and that he consistently maintained that the European 
troops constituted “the essential element of our 
strength,” 3 In the time of Cornwallis the proportion 
of European to Indian troops was one to three or four, 
but on the eve of the Mutiny it was about qne to six. 
But Dalhousie aggravated the situation by employing 
the best European military officers in administrative 
work in the Non-Regulation Provinces, particularly in 
the Pan jab. To conclude, Dalhousie’s policy, though 

fruitful and beneficial in several ways, contributed in 
some measure to the unrest which prevailed in India on 
the eve of the Mutiny of 1857. 


<SL 


SECTION XVHI 

COURSE OF THE REVOLT (1857-8) 

In January, 1857, the story of the greased cartridges 
started from Dum-Dum, near Calcutta, and spread rapidly. 

In March Mangal Pandy, a Brahman sepoy, murdered Outbreak 
his officer, and a mutiny broke out at Barrackpore (near 
Calcutta). There were disturbances in other military 
centres. In the following month, at Meerut, of the 
90 sepoys who were to receive their cartridges, only five 
of them obeyed the order, the rest refusing to touch 
them. Early in May, their insubordination was punished 
with imprisonment for 10 years, and they were deprived 
of their uniforms and humiliated. On, the following day 


5 Roberts, op. cit., p. 358. 
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May 10) three sepoy regiments revolted, killec 
/officers, released those who had been imprisoned, ar 
the telegraph wires. On the 11th they reached Delhi, 
murdered Europeans, official and * non-official, and seized 
that city. The progress of the mutineers could not be 
checked, but news of the outbreak was communicated 
to Lahore by a telegraph clerk on the eve of his death. 
Lieutenant Willoughby and his associates, finding the 
situation hopeless, blew up the magazine so that it might 
not fall into the hands of the rebels, and in the resulting 
explosion many of them perished. The success of the 
mutineers led to the proclamation of Bahadur Shah II as 
emperor. Towards the close of May and the beginning 
of June, the mutiny spread to Kohilkhand, Oudh and 
other regions. At Jhansi Europeans were massacred, 
and Lakshmi Bai, aged 22 (born in 1835), was enthroned. 
She followed a thoroughly anti-British policy and received 
the co-operation of her co-wife. There was a general 
exodus of rebels to Delhi, but Cawnpore and Lucknow 
were besieged by them. The defence of Cawnpore 
under Sir Hugh Wheeler lasted for about 20 days in 
June, and Nana Sahib’s promise of safe-conduct to the 
British who surrendered was violated, and many 
were massacred. About 125 women and children along 
viassacie of with other prisoners were butchered in July, and their 
Cawnpore bodies were thrown into a well. This incident disturbed 
the emotions of the British much. Nana Sahib indulged 
in terrible massacres of Europeans. The Lucknow 
Residency was defended by Sir Henry Lawrence (b. 1806- 
d. 1857) till his death early in July. He came to 
India in 1823, participated in the first Burmese war, 
the first Afghan war and the two Sikh wars, and sub¬ 
sequently laboured in the Pan jab and Oudh. He showed 
great sympathy to the princes and chiefs of India, 
and was a remarkable man, in some respects superior to 
his more famous younger brother, Sir John Lawrence. 
The mantle of Sir Henrv Lawrence fell on the worthy 
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of Brigadier Inglis at Lucknow. In June, 
ehieral James Neill had distinguished himself by 
ening the British position at Allahabad. About 
the middle of July General Henry Havelock, a veteran, 
defeated Nana Sahib in a number of engagements and 
entered Cawnpore the day after the massacre. Neill 
who was left there took terrible vengeance, and those 
whom he regarded as guilty were humiliated and executed. 
In July-August Havelock marched towards Lucknow, 
but in spite of his victories was obliged to return to 
Cawnpore. Early in June the British had defeated the 
rebels and seized the Ridge at Delhi, but maintained 
their position there with difficulty. Towards the close 
of July, sir John Lawrence had sent General John 
Nicholson to Delhi, which was captured on September 20, 
though three days later his wounds, proved fatal. The 
Mughal Emperor became a f prisoner, and his two sons 
and" grandson were shot dead after their surrender by 
Hodson. <k The fall,of Delhi came at a moment when* 
the fortunes of England in India secrned to be trembling 
in the balance, and, but for some such signal demons¬ 
tration of prowess, the wavering powers of India would 
presently have thrown in their lot with that which 
seemed the winning cause.” 1 In the same month Have¬ 
lock and Sir James Outram marched on Lucknow, 
defeating the rebels on the way, and relieved it five days 
after the fall of Delhi. But the Madras officer Neill, 
who had shown decision and energy mixed with im¬ 
petuosity and proved himself capable of wreaking terrible 
vengeance, was shot dead in the street fighting at 
Lucknow. It may be remembered that his statue 
on the Mount Road, Madras, which had provoked 
satyagraha , w as removed (November 17, 1947) by the 
Congress Ministry and lodged in the Madras Museum. 
Havelock and Outram were beseiged in the Lucknow 
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f \ ; I Residency, but relieved in November, 1857, by 

^^^^Campbell (later Lord Clyde), the Commander-i* 

sent f rom England. Havelock died in that month, 
towards the close of which Cawnpore was Seized by 
Tantia Topi, a Maratha Brahman and Nana Sahib’s 
f/covery of coadjutor. Early in December Campbell recovered that 
Cawnpore place. He received help from Nepal, and Lucknow was 
finally captured in March 1858. In May Bareilly which 
had been in revolt for a year was seized by him, but 
resistance in Oedh was prolonged to the dose of that 
year owing to Canning’s vague and impolitic procla¬ 
mation confiscating the lands of most of the taiukdars. 
Sir Hugh Rose (later Lord Strathnairn), who also came 
from England, was in charge of the operations in Central 
India and Bundelkhand. In February. 1858, he relieved 
Saugor (C. P.) besieged Jhansi in the following month, 
defeated Tantia Topi in the battle of the Betwa early 
in April, and soon after captured that town. In May, 
that Maratha general was again defeated by Rose, who 
seized Kalpi (on the Jumna) and the military stores of 
the rebels there. In this predicament Lakshmi Bai and 
Tantia Topi executed a piece of audacious strategy by 
capturing Gwalior and obliging Sindhia to flee to Agra. 
A proclamation made Nana Sahib Peshwa earl} in June. 
But in the same month Rose fought with the rebels 
.and won two battles, with the result that in one of 
them Lakshmi Bai died fighting admirable in male 
costume. Rose describes her as “the best and bravest 
military leader of the rebels.” 5 She was a tall and 
beautiful lady who possessed a strong intellect and an 
iron will and evinced an invincible hatred of the British. 
Gwalior was recaptured in the same month. In July, 
1858, Canning announced the advent of peace, and the 
Mutiny had been practically suppressed, though it was 
only in April, 1859, that Tantia Topi was captured and 
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for his share in tiki Cawnpore massacre. Bu 
^.^eaded not guilty, maintained that Nana Sahib 


as not responsible for that tragedy, and faced 
death boldly. It was towards the close of that year that 
the normal state of affairs was more or less attained. 



SECTION XIX 


EXPLANATION OF THE REBELS FAILURE 


The failure of the Mutiny was clear after the fall of 
Delhi and the first relief of Lucknow. The mutineers 
were actuated bv^ diff erent mot ivies and divided by clash- Defective 
mg interests. They never sketched out any plan of L 
conjoint action. The co-operation evoked among them ** * r * 11 
was limited. Consequently isolated British campaigns 
sufficed in most areas of rebellion. Further, there was 
conspicuous absence of leadership among the rebels, who 
made serious and multitudinous mistakes, and in this 
connection only the name of Lakshtni Bai of Jhansi 
deserves honourable mention. Moreover, though the 
Mutiny was a great conflagration, its effective sphere was 
restricted ; though there were revolts in tlTe Pan jab, 
Rohilkhand, the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, Western 
Bihar and Bengal, Bundelkhand and Central India, there 
was no trouble from Afghanistan or in Sindh, Raj put ana 
or Central or Eastern Bengal. Cis-Vindhyan India was 
unaffected except for a revolt at Kolhapur. Most of 
the princes were loyal to the British: Sindhia, Holkar, 
the Sikh chiefs like the Raja of Patiala, etc. The 
attitude of Sindhia shaped by Sir Dinkar Rao was of 
fundamental value to the paramount power. “ Had 
Sindhia raised the standard of revolt, every Maratha 
state would have joined him.” 1 The loyalty of Haidara- 
bad was maintained by Sir Salar Jang. Nepal, practically 
under her minister, Jang Bahadur was helpful, and 
under Dost Muhammad was not hostile. 
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though a few British generals showed their income 
and complicated the situation at the beginnif_ 
a few months extraordinary ability was shown by the 
generals already mentioned, even before the arrival of 
Campbell and Rose. The home support, though in¬ 
evitably late in coming, could not be delayed for long so 
long as the British sea-power was intact. The conclu¬ 
sion of the Persian war before the outbreak of the 
Mutiny was a fortunate happening. The telegraphs 
were of immen se v alue. The Lawrence brothers render¬ 
ed eminent services; Henry at Lucknow, John in the 
Panjab, and George in Rajputana. Canning’s indeci¬ 
sion at the beginning and his Oudh Proclamation later 
were adversely criticised with some justice; he was 
violently but most unfairly condemned for his attempt to 
prevent the excesses of British vengeance. He however 
Canning’s boldly declared : “ I wil l not govern in anger. Justice, 

Clemency aru } that as stern, as inflexible as law and right can make 
m it, I will deal out. But I will never allow an angry and 
undiscriminating act or word to proceed from the 
Government of India as long as I am responsible for it.” 1 
Consequently he was contemptuously referred to as 
* “ Clemency Canning.” But his remarkable, noble and 
politic moderation turned out to be the bed-rock on 
which the Anglo-Indian Empire was refounded. 


SECTION XX 

JOHN COMPANY EXPIRES 
Grand Petition. The Mutiny 


J. S. Mill 


The Grand Petition. The Mutiny led to the 

decision of the Whig Ministry (1855-8) of Palmerston 
to supersede the Company in the governance of India. 
The Company’s petition submitted to Parliament in 
January, 1858, for the maintenance of the status 
quo was drafted with ability and dignity by John Stuart 
Mill, son of James Mill and the famous author of 
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/ (1859), C onstdefations o/i Representative 

^rtient (1861), The Subjection of Women (1869), etc. 
main contentions emphasised in that document are 
as followsThat the Company laid the foundations 
ot an Indian Empire at a time when the British Ministry 
under Parliamentary control was losing an empire on 
the other side of the Atlantic; that its privileges were 
extended so recently as 1853; that it would welcome a 
thorough enquiry into the genesis of the Mutiny; that for 
any of its sins of omission or commission its government 
as well as the British Ministry was responsible as the 
atter controlled the former; that its administration of 
India had been well-intentioned, beneficient, progressive 
and creditable ; that now it was aiming at rapid progress; 
that in future the administration of India could evolve 
only on the lines already laid down : that the abolition of 
its governing function would reflect unfairly on its 
management of Indian affairs; and that there was a 
lurking danger in the new arrangements contemplated 
oi the governance of India. “ Your petitioners claim 
their full Share of the responsibility of the manner in which 
India lias piacticaliy been governed. That responsibility 
is to them not a subject of humiliation but of pride.” 1 
Though the ( ompany reinforced its case by supplementary 
petitions in April and June, its efforts were futile. 

Answered by Palmerston and Comewail Lewis 

In February Palmerston said in Parliament that his 
introduction of the India Bill was no condemnation of the 
part played in Indian government by the Company, 
which had done much good ; that it was necessitated by 
the inconvenience and other defects of the existing 
system of “ Double Government,” w'hich contravened the 
fundamental principle of the British constitution that 
“ all administrative functions should be accompanied by 
Ministerial responsibility,” 2 in so far as the Directors 
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) THE COMPANY’S PETITION 

.f the Company were responsible only to its Propl^Msj 
that the existing system involved division of responsibility 
between the Court of Directors, the Board of Control, 
and the Governor-General ; that the system of checks 
and counter-checks resulted in much delay and injury 
to the public service; that it was the present emergency 
which brought such defects forcibly to the notice of th<g 
British Government ; and that from the Indian point o l 
view the Crown would possess attractions superior to 
those of the Company. Further, there was the anomaly 
of the government of a great empire by a commercial 
organisation, though its ruling functions had become 
predominant. Lastly, Parliament showed interest in 
Indian affairs only at the renewals of the Company’s 
Charter, and Macaulay said in the House of Commons in 
1833: “A. broken head in Cold Bath Fields produces 

a greater sensation among us than three pitched battles 
in India.” 1 To the Company’s emphasis on its services 
in its petition to Parliament, Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis gave the following answer in Parliament in 
February, 1858 : “I do most confidently maintain that no 
civilised Government ever existed on the face of this 
earth which was more corrupt, more perfidious, and more 
rapacious than the Government of the East India Com¬ 
pany from the years 1765 to 1784 2 .1 challange them 

to find one bright page in their annals during the whole 
period when they were not subject to Parliamentary 
control (before 1784).” 3 Thus the Company was denied 
any credit for its Indian administration from 1784, because 
it became a subordinate body with the institution of the 
Board of Control. 

Criticism. John Company, in spite of the inherent 
defects of its commercial mentality and its policy of 
maximising public income and minimising public ex¬ 
penditure, was able to build an eastern empire, where 
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>ii nationals bad failed. Though atrocities 
■trated in the age of Glive and Warren Hastings 

_ ! {?h even later shady transactions disgraced the 

Company’s policy now and then, on the whole the work 
of its servants from Clive to Dalhousie shows its solid 
work in the held of conquest and administration. In 
spite of its control by the British Government, its free¬ 
dom of action was not negligible. In any case it deserves 
, a share of the credit due to the labours of great con¬ 
querors and first - rate administrators—Clive, Wellesley, 

. Lord Hastings and Dalhousie; Warren Hastings, Corn¬ 
wallis, Munro, Elphinstone, Malcolm, Bentinck, Metcalfe, 

Thomason, Phayre and the Lawrence brothers. “ The 
Company was justified in asserting that it had done 
nothing to deserve extinction.” 1 The speech of 
Palmerston represents the right attitude towards the 
Company’s petition. The “ justice ” it had meted out 
to Bentinck, Governor of Madras, in 1807 owing to his 
supposed responsibility for the Vellore Mutiny in the 
previous year, now overwhelmed it in consequence of 
the Mutiny of 1857. Its political extinction was inevi- Its Extmo. 
: table even if the latter Mutiny had not happened. We T u ? n 
have seen the increasing emphasis laid by Parliament In *' rit * hlr * 
upon the Company’s position as trustee for the Crown; 

The last Charter Act, 1853, specified no period for the 
continuance of its privileges ; its patronage was abolished, 
and the constitution of its Directorate was modified. The 
Company’s raison d'etre had disappeared in 1833 by the • 
complete abolition of its monopoly of trade. Therefore 
the Mutiny of 1857 was the occasion rather than the 
cause of the political extinction of the Company; it 
however continued to exist formally till 1874 for the 
winding up of its financial affairs. Though its super¬ 
session by the Crown was on the whole a change for the 


^Ramsay Muir, A Short History of the British Commonwealth 
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better, one of the objects of the transformed systd 
not realised. With the frank acceptance of Parliament’s 
responsibility for India’s governance, that body’s interest 
in Indian debates decreased. In the Company period, 
Parliamentary activity was conspicuously shown on 
occasions of renewal of its privileges. But for long 
during the post-Mutiny period, Parliament’s indifference 
to Indian affairs became noteworthy. Ramsay Macdonald 

observes: ‘ Parliament.holds no great debates on 

Indian questions; it looks after its own responsibilities 
with far less care than it looked after those of the 
Company; its seats are empty when it has its annual 
saunter through the Indian budget.” 1 Attention is 
pointedly drawn to that anomaly in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report (1918). Still the disappearance of 
the Company’s regime may be hailed as a welcome 
change, without however crying down its administration 
as a whole. 


x SECTION XXI 

THE. GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT AND THE 
QUEEN'S PROCLAMATION (1858; 

The Government of India Act (August, 1858)/ 

Palmerston’s Bill of February, 1858, had passed only 
through the second reading a little before his fall from power 
in the same month. The second Conservative Ministry 
of Derby and Disraeli (1858-9) introduced the latter’s 
India Bill, which was ridiculed by Palmerston in the 
following words. ‘Whenever a man was to be seen 
laughing in the streets, he was sure to have been discuss¬ 
ing the Government of India Bill.” 2 Another Bill 
prepared by Lord Stanley became law in August, 1858. 
The changes it made were more formal than real, and 
the home government alone was affected. The Court 
of Directors and the Board of Control were abolished, 
and their powers were to be exercised by a Secretary of 


1 Sapre, op, cit., p, 156. 2 Ilbert, op. cit p. 95 n. 
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l‘° practically stepped into the place of the 
President of the Board of Control. The Secretary of 
tate for India, paid out of Indian revenues unlike the 
ther Secretaries of State, was to be advised by a Council 
i 15 members, holding office during good behaviour (for 
0 years firdm 1869), who could be overruled by him 
except in financial matters; in emergencies he could 
tct without consulting them. Thus the Act of 1858 
..nded the system of “"Double Government ” established 
by Pitt’s Act in 1784. The government of India was 
assumed by the Crown, and Parliament became consti¬ 
tutionally responsible for the governance of India. Other 
laws necessary for implementing that transfer were 
passed in 1861. The last meeting of the Court of 
Directors was held in September. Queen Victoria’s 
assumption of the government of India took effect from 
November 1, 1858. 

The Queen’s Proclamation (November 1.1858). 

The Queen’s Proclamation to the princes, chiefs and the 
people of India was translated into Indian languages and 
read in many important places, and Canning’s Proclamation 
at Allahabad on November 1, 1858, exhorted the people 
to respond to the Queen’s “gracious will and pleasure.” 
f he main document announces the Queen’s assumption 
‘for divers weighty reasons” of the government of India 
leld in trust by the Honourable Company and the 
ippointment of Viscount Canning as “our first Viceroy 
aid Governor-General.” It endorses the treaties made by 
he Company with Indian princes, promises to respect 
heir rights, dignity and honour, and disavows any ambi- 
ion to extend the existing British possessions in India 
Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and 
ckn owledging with gratitude the solace of religion’, we 
isclaim alike the right and the desire to impose our eon- 
ictions on any of our subjects. We declare it to be 
ur royal will and pleasure that none be in any wise 
ivoured, none molested or disquieted, by reason of their 
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as slow though the impolicy of the Govern\Wt| not 
"being in touch with Indian opinion was recognk^tlLiifir 
y Bartle Frere wrote in 1860: “It is a great evil of th? 
present system that Government can rarely learn how 
its measures will be received, or how they are likely 
to affect even its European subjects, until criticism 
takes the form of settled and often bitter opposition.” 1 
Hence the enlargement of the Executive Council for 
legislative purposes in 1861, and the era of representative 
government. But we shall see that its progress w r as 
particularly slow for more than half a century. 


Keith, op, cit„ I, p, XXV. 
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CHAPTER IX 



INDIA UNDER THE VICEROYS 

(18S8-1941) 


SECTION 1 

CANNING AS VICEROY (1SS8-62): 

THE WHITE MUTINY AND THE ACTS OF 1861 

The White Mutiny (1859). Viscount Canning 
became the first Viceroy in November, 1858, and in the 
following year, an earldom was conferred upon him. 

We have seen that the rebels continued to give trouble 
during 1859. In February Nana Sahib fled to the 
frontier of Nepal and was never heard of subsequently. 

Tantia Topi was executed in April Consequent on the 
direct administration of India by the Crown, the Com¬ 
pany's servants became the Queen’s servants. But the European 
Company’s European troops, about 16,000 in number 
protested against the change made without their consent, 
thinking that their prospects would be worsened thereby. 

Their insubordination is called the White Mutiny (May, 

1859). About 10,000 of them left the service. Next year 
the Company’s and the Queen’s forces in India were 
completely amalgamated. 

Three Important Acts (1861.) The Indian Civil 
Service Act reserved a number of appointments for 
covenanted civil servants. The Indian Councils Act 
increased the number of members of the Governor- 
General’s Council from 4 to. 5. The Legislative Council The 
which was regarded as an extension of the Governor- lative 
General’s Council for legislative purposes was remodelled 
by that Act, and the disapproval of the procedure of 
the Legislative Council during the period of Dalhousie 




THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACT. 1861 


Aas shown in confining the functions of the ne\ 

/strictly to legislation. We have seen the first 
in the development of British Indian legislation: decen¬ 
tralisation from 1773 to 1833 and centralisation from 
.1833 to 1861. The Act of 1861 provided for a decen¬ 
tralised legislative system, and consequently subordinate 
legislatures were re-created b) the restoration to the 
governments of Madras and Bombay of their legislative 
powers which had been withdrawn in 1833, Further, 
Legislative Councils were established in other provinces: 


Bengal (1862), North-Western Provinces and Oudh 


(1886), the Panjab (1897), etc. The Governor-General’s 


Wditior<&i 

Members 
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Executive (Council was enlarged into a Central Legis¬ 
lative Council. Six to twelve “Additional Members” 


The High 
Courts 


V 


were to be nominated by the Governor-General, and 
of them not less than hair were to be ^non-officials, i.e., 
persons not in the service of the Crown. The Legislative 
Council was to make laws for British India, but the 
consent of the Governor-General should be obtained for 
the introduction of measures relating to the public revenue 
or debt, religion, army, navy or foreign relations. 

Every bill passed by it was subject to his assent and the 
the approval of the Crown. Financial discussion was 
allowed only when a new tax was proposed. This 
mechanism of Indian legislation developed slowly, rein¬ 
forced by the Acts of 1892 and 1909, and it was only 
m 1919 that the Indian Legislature ceased to be 
an^ appendage to the Executive Council*. The term, 
■Additional Members,” means members for legislative 
purposes in addition to the members of the Executive 
Council. The Indian High Courts Act amalgamated 
the supreme and Sadr Courts, and the High Courts of 
Calciitta, Madras and Bombay, each consisting of a 
Chiei Justice and not more than 15 other judges appointed 
oy and holding office during the pleasure of the Crown, 
came into existence; a few years later 118661 Allahabad 
obtained a High Court. 
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SECTION U 


ROTECTED STATES AND REFORMS 



Protected States. The protected princes were put 
at ease by the Queens Proclamation of 1858 and by the 
withdrawal of the doctrine of lapse in 1859. We have 
already indicated the outlines of the new attitude of the 
paramount power towards the feudatory States. In 1860 
Canning laid down the doctrine of the Government of Doctrine of 
India’s interference in the internal affairs of those States Interfe*. 
if misgovernment imperatively demanded it. The princes’ 
loyal services during the Mutiny were rewarded by titles, 
grants of territory and reductions of tribute. The 
Order of the Star of India was founded in 1861, and 
several princes became knights of that. Order—K. C, S.I’s., 
etc. Nasir-ud-daulah of Haidarabad was succeeded 

by Afzal-ud-daulah (1857-69), and in 1860 he got back 
the districts (other than Berar) assigned to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1853. Consequently the Raja of Anegundi 
came under the N Larin. 


Reforms. Till 1861 the business of the Governor- 
General’s Council was conducted by all the members 
functioning as a Board, and therefore every question came 
up before all of them. But this system became increasingly 
unsuitable because the volume and complexity of business 
made it impossible for every member to master the vvhole 
of it. The appointment of a Law Member had necessi¬ 
tated a departure from that system, and similarly the 
appointment of a Finance Member in 1859, So in 1861 
the portfolio system was introduced by Canning in 
accordance with the Indian Councils Act. Each member 
was entrusted with a department of administration, 
though technically the whole Council was to be respon¬ 
sible for the things done by every member, the Governor- 
General normally holding the Foreign Department dealing 
with foreign affairs and the protected States of India. 
The Bengal Tenancy (Rent) Act of 1859, applicable also 
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’to some other provinces, protected the interests 5 
fay forbidding the enhancement of rent, except for 
reasons mentioned in the Act, in the case of cultivators 
occupying a piece of land for more than 12 years. Faci¬ 
lities were afforded for European planters in the tea and 
coffee producing areas of Assam and the Nilgiris respec¬ 
tively. The Bengal ryots suffered from the oppression 
practised by European indigo planters exposed in the 
Nil Darpan (1860), a drama in Bengali by IX B. Mitra. 
In 1860 the Penal Code, prepared by Macaulay in 1837 
and subsequently revised, became law. In 1861 the 
Criminal Procedure Code was adopted, and the Civil 
Procedure Code had come into force in 1859. The 
serious financial problem, consequent on the great deficits 
—36 crores from 1857 to 1861—inevitable owing to the 
Mutiny, was tackled by James Wilson who came to 
Calcutta as Finance Member in November, 1859, and 
after his death in I860, about eight months subsequent to 
his arrival, by his successor, Samuel Laing. Their 
labours were successful in wiping off the deficit by 1862. 
Substantial retrenchment was effected in military 
and civil expenditure, and the Income-tax and other 
taxes were imposed. The famine of 1861 afflicted the 
provinces of Agra, Rajputana and the Panjab, and the 
great sufferings of the people were mitigated by the 
Government, which provided work for the able-bodied 
poor. An enquiry into its causes, etc., was made for the 
first time. Colonel Baird Smith regarded the periodical land 
settlements as responsible for the heavy mortality and 
recommended a permanent settlement for the whole of 
British India. His opinion was endorsed by Sir Bartle 
Frere, Sir Richard Temple, Samuel Laing and others. 
In England Sir John Lawrence agreed with that proposal, 
and in 1862 the British Ministry accepted it, but later it 
was given up. 




y SECTION III 

NN/NG: HIS CHARACTER AND ARDUOUS 
LABOURS 
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We have seen Canning’s reputation at the University 
and his success as an administrator, besides his liberal 
outlook, before he came to India, where in the second 
year of his office he was confronted with the great 
and difficult problem presented by the Mutiny. 

During the period of storm, and after, he laboured hard 
to discharge his duties efficiently and conscientiously. 

His unremitting industry affected his health and shortened 
his life. He exhibited not only his lively sense of res¬ 
ponsibility but also his mental balance, good heart and A Lofty 
“ loftiness of soul.” Calm and reflective even in a storm, Soul 
he was accustomed to weigh the pros and cons of a 
question. His judicial impartiality was coupled with a 
sensitive conscientiousness. Though not quick to decide, 
he adhered firmly to his resolution to the very end. His 
greatness was remarkably shown in the face of the 
irresponsible and insensate condemnation of him by his 
own compatriots at Calcutta (and in Bengal in general), 
who regarded his policy towards the mutineers as too 
generous, resented the control of the Press including the 
European section of it and the law obliging the taking of 
a license to carry arms, and sent towards the close of 185/ 
a petition to the Queen for effecting his recall, urging Europa.t, 
therein ‘ a policy of such vigorous repression and punish- 
ment as shall con vince the native races of India—who can 
be influenced efiectually by power and fcai alone of the 
hopelessness of insurrection against British rule.” ' Fur¬ 
ther, Lord EUenborough vehemently denounced the Oudh 
Proclamation and its / confiscatory character (1858). In 
these circumstances Canning showed in full measure “ his 
characteristic qualities of thoroughness in preparation, 

1 Cunningham, op. cit. t p. 15 V 
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canning s clemency 

isdom in action, and magnanimity under arid! 
tack*” 1 He was devoid of personal ambition. 
some measure lacking in an appreciation of his 
own capacity. His manners were reserved and even cold, 
and as a boy he was shy, and there is a reference to “ his 
girl-like blushes.” 2 Still there is no mistaking the essen¬ 
tial goodness of bis heart. No doubt he lacked the 
driving force and dynamic energy of some of the makers 
of Anglo-India. At the commencement of the Mutiny 
his hesitation to take strong measures provoked the 
unfounded observation that “ Lord Dalhousie would have 
stopped the Mutiny.” 3 In spite of his initial errors and 
his impolitic Oudh Proclamation, he contributed to the 
suppression of the Mutiny, and his statesmanlike 
clemency, which was later appreciated generally, showed 
his moral elevation and political wisdom and ensured his 
true greatness. He piloted the State skilfully during the 
period of calm after the storm, and the work of initial 
pacification and reconstruction stands to his credit The 
Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras had been 
founded in the first year of his Governor-Generalship. 
Towards the close of 1861, Lady Canning died at Calcutta, 
and the first Viceroy the great son of a brilliant father, 
left India in March. 1862, and died in the following June. 


SECTION IV 

ELGIN (1862-3) 

lames Bruce, Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, born in 
March, 1811, was the son of the Lord of the Elgin 
Marbles fame ; he emerged as a capable administrator 
from his Governorship of Jamaica (1842-6) and Governor- 
Generalship of Canada (1347-54). After his official 
activities in the Far East, in the course of which he had 
helped Canning (his fellow-pupil along with Dalhousie at 
Oxford) with the troops intended for the Chinese theatre 


L* Ibid , pp. 165 Sc 30. 


C. H. I , VI, p. 175. 
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tie concluded peace with China in 1858 and 
/ Post blaster-General on his return home. He 
^to that country again in 1860. As Viceroy he 
reached Calcutta in March, 1862. His period of office 
lasting for 20 months witnessed the.anti-British activities 
of a colony of Wahabis in occupation of the region to 
the north of Peshawar and west of the Indus. The 
previous campaigns against them had not put an end to 
their fanatical onslaughts, and they were a serious 
nuisance to the Panjab. In October, 1863, General 
Chamberlain was successfully opposed by them.., at. the 
AmBel'a Pass (Buher, X. W. F. PX The contemplated 
withdrawal of the British expedition was not acceptable 
to the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Rose. The Viceroy 
died in November at Dharmsala (Kangra Dt., Panjab), 
and at the instance of Sir William Denison, Governor of 
Madras and Officiating Governor-General, the frontier 
campaign was continued. In December the Wahabis 
were overcome, and Sir John Lawrence arrived in India in 
January, 1864, and he had been appointed Viceroy 
particularly in the light of the frontier war. 


*SL 


SECTION V 
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LAWRENCE (1864-9) AND WAR WITH BHUTAN 
Lawrence : Early Life. Born in 1811, John 
Lawrence reached Calcutta in 1830, and from 1831 to 
1839 served in the Delhi region, during the latter half of it 
as Collector-Magistrate of Panipat and Gurgaon. He 
returned to England in 1840 and came back to India two 
years later. Till 1846 he was Judge at Delhi. He 
became Commissioner of the Jullundur Doab in that year. 
After the annexation of the Panjab in 1849 he was on the 
Board of Three till 1853, when he was appointed Chief 
Commissioner of the Pan jab, and we have seen his 
administrative activities. During the Mutiny he laboured 
admirably in his province and sent Nicholson to Delhi, 
which was captured by him in September, 1857. In the 
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THE SAVIOUR OF INDIA 

flowing year, the Delhi territory was transferred 
charge of Lawrence, who became Lieutenant-GovernoM 
the Panjab in January, 1859. He went home in the 
following month and was hailed as the “Saviour of India”. 
He was appointed to the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India. In 1860 he did not accept the Governor¬ 
ship of Bombay. As Viceroy he arrived at Calcutta in 
January, 1864. 

War with Bhutan (1864-5). Close relations 
between British India and Bhutan date from 1826, the 
bone of contention between the two being the Duars or 
passes to the north of Cooch Behar and Goalpara, 
Further, the Bhutanese raids troubled the security of 
parts of Assam and Bengal, Matters reached a climax 
when early in 1864 Sir Ashley Eden, the British envoy, 
was badly treated by the Government of Bhutan and 
obliged to cede away the Duars to it. The British 
expedition early in 1865 failed, but Sir Henry Tombs 
succeeded in forcing the Bhutanese in November to 
■crwisition conclude a treaty which secured to them a subsidy and to 
^ the British the Duars now included in the Jalpaiguri 
(Bengal) and Goalpara (Assam) Districts. The lenient 
terms offered by the Viceroy made him the subject of 
attack in some quarters, but the treaty with Bhutan 
established permanent friendly relations between the two 
parties. 

section vr 

RUSSIAN ADVANCE AND AFGHANISTAN 

Russian Expansion. The final conquest of the 
Caucasus by Russia in 1864 facilitated her expansion in 
Central Asia. In the following year Tashkent fell, and 
in 1867 was created the Governor-Generalship of Turkestan 
under General Kaufrnann, “ one of those eager, intriguing 
spirits who have served Russia so admirably in the East.” 1 


British 


tagaia in 
Central 
Asia 


1 Skrine, op. t cif., p, 232. 
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was captured in 1868. The further expansion 
faring the reign of Alexander II (1 <855-81) we 
>ue in due course. This natural imperial im¬ 
pulse, similar to that of the British in India, was not 
contemplated with equanimity by the English Russo¬ 
phobes, who failed to view the work of Russia in Central 
Asia in its proper perspective. Lawrence however 
looked upon that advance as not only irresistible but 
beneficial to that part of Asia. He thought that the British 
had no moral right to protest against that advance and 
that in their own interests an understanding was necessary 
with the northern imperial power regarding their respec¬ 
tive spheres of operation. 

Afghanistan. Amir Dost Muhammad died in 1863 
a few days after his capture of Herat, and lie had ex¬ 
pressed his desire to Lawrence in 1857 that his 16 sons 
might be allowed to decide the succession question by an 
appeal to the sword after bis own death. A bloody 
contest was waged by Sher Ali with his half-brothers, 
Afzal and Azim. In 1868 Afghanistan was reunited 
under Sher Ali ; Afzal had died in 1867. In 1869 Azim 
and Abdut* Rahman (son of Afzal) were overthrown ; the 
former Bed and died, and the latter became a Russian 
pensioner at Tashkent. During the Afghan civil war, the 
policy of Lawrence was to avoid any interference in the 
disputed succession and to recognise the successful candi¬ 
date ; Sher Ali was recognised as Amir of Afghanistan 
in 1864. Afzal as Amir of Kabul and the other as Amir 
of Kandahar and Herat in 1866, and a little later Sher 
Ali as Amir of Herat. But this recognition of de facto 
sovereignty was interpreted by the Afghans as an encou¬ 
ragement to anarchy. When however Sher Ali’s position 
was well secured in 1868, the Viceroy showed his friendly 
feelings towards him by presents of arms and money, 
but was disinclined to form any closer alliance with him* 
Lawrence was decidedly against any Afghan adventure; 
he set his face against the forward policy recommended 
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iby Sir Henry Rawlinson in 1868—the acqui: 



V Quetta and a closer alliance with the Amir, couphj 
an annual subsidy to him. The Viceroy's point of view 

vt the 
Forward 
Policy 


was regarded as sound by his advisers like Sir Henry 
Maine, Sir Richard Temple and Sir John Strachey. For 
11 the defence of India against any possible Russian invasion, 
Lawrence relied upon an efficient Indian army, a strong 
financial position, arid the‘’co-operation of the Indian 
princes and people resulting from their recognition of 
the merits of British rule. He realised the danger and 
1 folly of alienating the Afghans by invading their country 
or in other ways. He had no faith in the attempt to 
check foreign invasion by crossing the frontiers of India. 

Inactivity himself described his policy as one of “masterly 
inactivity.” On the fall of Samarkand in 1868, h 
recommended the advisability of concluding an agreement 
between England and Russia regarding their affairs in 
Asia. The profound wisdom of the Afghan policy of 
Lawrence was shown by the consequences of its sub¬ 
stantial adoption by Mayo and Northbrook and by the 
calamities flowing from its repudiation by Lytton, who 
experienced the dangers clearly envisaged by Lawrence, 
whose policy was practically revived by Ripon. The 
ferocious tribes in the region between Afghanistan and 
the Pan jab, between Baluchistan and Chitral, who were 
nominally subordinate to the Amir but really independent, 
created a serious problem later, but the attitude of the 
Anglo-Indian Government towards them varied from a 
forward policy to a “ backward ” policy. As in the case 
of the Amir. Lawrence aimed at friendly relations with 
the frontier tribes without trenching on their indepen¬ 
dence, whereas the forward school would abridge that 
independence. 
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SECTION VII 

ADMINISTRATION 

Lawrence continued the policy of his master I)al- 
housie with regard to Railways, canals and Public 
Works, and post-Mutiny reconstruction went on. The 
administration was conducted in accordance with the 
Queen’s Proclamation. “His Viceroyalty was on the 
whole peaceful and uneventful. But it was a germinal 
time, a time in which seeds were sown that brought 
forth much fruit in later years.” 3 He was a true friend of 
the peasants and warmly espoused their cause. The 
Panjab and Oudh Tenancy Acts of 1868 secured to the 
ryots oi those provinces the benefits enjoyed by the 
Bengal peasants from 1859, and the opposition to his 
policy from many quarters was overcome by the Viceroy’s 
conviction and strong will. The terrible Orissa famine of 
1866-7 coupled with floods carried away nearly two 
million people; it had been caused by, Ac failure of rains 
in 1865. The Government of Bengal thought that relief 
to the sufferers could be. rendered by private agency and 
influenced the policy of Lawrence who, at great cost, 
learnt a valuable lesson. The committee which investi¬ 
gated that calamity stressed the failure of that provincial 
government to realise the isolation of Orissa in the rain}' 
season and the seriously defective communications in that 
region. Thanks to the Orissa famine, the Government 
revised its policy and made it the duty of its officers to 
prevent death by starvation, but the previous policy of the 
Viceroy was much regretted by himself. He did not rise 
equal to the occasion, but acquiesced in the culpable 
attitude of the Bengal Government. His experience in 
Orissa led to his enunciation of the principle of financing 
useful Public Works by loans. The second famine of 
1868-9 chiefly affected Bundelkharid and Rajputana, 


5 Aitcliison, oj>. cit., p. 16. 
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if and, relief^measures were adopted by the GovS 
w though the situation was complicated by cholera an< 

pox. It was during the Viceroyalty of Lawrence that 
Sir Richard Temple made the malguzari settlement of 
the Central Provinces to which we have already referred. 
The American Civil War (1861-5) vastly increased the 
Lancashire demand for Indian cotton, and speculation was 
- rife, but the termination of that war occasioned the 
great commercial crisis of 1866. Further, there was a 
steady increase in expenditure on Public Works, and 
the administration of Lawrence produced a deficit of 
2J crores of rupees. The principle was recognised that 
reproductive Public Works— those producing an income 
Covering the interest on their capital outlay-^-should bo 
financed by loans, the previous practice being to draw 
money from the normal annual revenue. 

section vrii 

LAWRENCE: HIS CHARACTER AND SERVICES 

Lawrence rose from the humblest to the highest 
office by hard work. He was a great man, though 
he did not possess the genius and social virtues of 
his brother Henry. John was an admirable civil servant, 
good and noble, aiming at the welfare of the governed, 
particularly of the ryots. He hated the pomp of high 
office and behaved like a plain Englishman. His 
civilian habits led to his too strict control of his subor¬ 
dinates, and he failed to appreciate the point of view 
of his independent, original and brilliant assistants. He 
was unfit for team wo k. His habit of over-doing 
rendered Viceregal supervision and direction ineffective. 
In short, he did not possess the gift of getting things 
done, Therefore some have expressed the opinion that a 
civilian like him should not have been appointed Viceroy 
and that the recommendation of Cornwallis against civilian 
Governors-General should have been adhered to. Before 
Lawrence and after Cornwallis, Shore and Barlow were 
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persons exempted from the rule against the 
6n of civilians to the Governor-Generalship. Both 
of them failed in their foreign policy. It is said that 
Lawrence’s best work was done as ruler of the Panjab 
before and during the Mutiny and that, as Viceroy, he 
did not acquit himself well. But the more tenable view 
is this: “It was long a matter of controversy whether, 
even in his case, the departure from the rule was justified; 
and though we may now answer that question unhesi¬ 
tatingly in the affirmative, it is perhaps true to say that 
by 1863 Lawrence had done his best work, and that his 
administration as Governor-General rather disappointed— 
the possibly excessive—expectations formed of it.” 1 
Whatever might be the defects of his internal administra¬ 
tion, his foreign—Afghan—policy was very sensible and 
stood the test of time, whereas the British disasters in 
Afghanistan before and after the Governor-Generalship 
of Lawrence are associated with the^rames of non-civilian 
Governors-General. But Shore’s great blunder related to 
his foreign policy. Lawrence left India in January, 1869, 
and was made Baron in the same year. His Chairman¬ 
ship of the London School Board from 1870 to 1873 
shows the condescension of the ex-Viceroy. He interested 
himself much in religious and charitable institutions. 
During his last years he condemned in the House of Lords 
the forward policy of Lvtton towards Afghanistan, and 
died in June, 1879, and subsequently his forecast of the 
dangers of that policy was truly fulfilled. Lawrence as 
Viceroy was not different in his ways and manners from 
Lawrence the District Officer. His simplicity was turned 
against him, and he was accused of not maintaining the 
dignity of his high official position. Throughout his 
Indian career he was a good Christian, standing rigidly for 
the ideal of doing conscientiously the work, high or low, 
one is called upon to perform by a higher power than man. 


1 Roberts, op. cit., p, 399. 
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Earl of Mayo. Richard Southwell Bourke, Earl of 
Mayo, was born at Dublin in 1822. He became M. P. in 
1847 and was appointed Chief Secretary for his own 
country (Ireland) in 1852, 1858 and 1866. He obtained 
the Viceroyalty thanks to the Conservative Premier, 
Disraeli, but the advent of Gladstone to power in 1868 
did not result in the cancellation of his predecessor's 
choice, though such a step was recommended to the Liberal 
Prime Minister. Mayo reached Calcutta in January, 1869. 

Sher Ali. Mayo followed the Afghan policy of 
Lawrence and met Sher Ali at Ambala (Panjab) in 1869. 
With a view to the conclusion of a closer alliance, the 
Amir placed definite proposals before the Viceroy— 
British recognition of his claims to the throne of 
Afghanistan and of his younger sort, Abdullah jan, as his 
heir to the exclusion of his elder son, Yakub Khan; 
their military help whenever he required it; and 
an annual subsidy to him. But neither Mayo nor the 
British Government was prepared to acquiesce in 
such proposals, which consequently had to be declined, 
without however alienating the Amir. This delicate and 
onerous responsibility was discharged by the diplomatic 
talents and charming personality of the Viceroy, who 
emphasised his readiness to afford moral support to the 
Amir and also gifts of arms and money at his oy n dis¬ 
cretion, and said that any"" movement to expel the Amir 
ftom his throne would he looked upon with “severe dis¬ 
pleasure ” by the British Government. In spite of the 
vagueness of these promises, Sher Ali returned home 
apparently satisfied, and the fact of the matter is that the 
Viceroy made a personal conquest of the Amir. In 1869 
amission was sent from Calcutta to St. Petersburg, and 
Russia promised to respect the territorial integrity of 
Afghanistan, south of the Oxtis, as under Dost Muhammad. 
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Finance 


Mavo entered fully into the ideas of Lawrence 
r^tjdcion to the Afghan question. The restlessness 
ier Ali engendered by Kaufmann’s letters to him 
was allayed hv. Mayo’s description of them as harmless. 

The policy of Lawrence and the personal qualities of 
his successor contributed to the latter’s friendly relations 
with Slier Ali. 

Administration. With the help of Sir Richard 
Temple, Sir Richard Strachey and Sir John Strachey, 

Mayo succeeded in wiping away the deficit and creating 
a surplus of nearly six crores of rupees. In certain pro¬ 
vinces the salt tax was increased, and the Income-Tax 
was fixed finally at 3 per cent. Retrenchment of ex¬ 
penditure was effected. Above all a fundamental reform 
was made in the financial system by the introduction of 
the principle of decentralisation. According to the old 
system, the Central Government made grants every year 
to provincial governments, and any unspent balance Decantra 
reverted to the former. This highly centralised system lisatior - 
put a premium upon lavish provincial expenditure and 
induced the provinces to get as much as possible from 
the Central Government, which had experienced great 
difficulty in controlling expenditure throughout British 
India. In 1870 a new system was inaugurated, according 
to which certain heads of revenue and expenditure were 
made over to provincial control, and further a fixed 
annual grant was made to the provinces with practical 
freedom in expenditure, 'and this settlement was subject 
to modification once in five years. This reform of basic 
importance gave some relief to the Central Government 
and sufficient freedom from imperial interference to the 
provincial government. This financial system was im¬ 
proved upon in 1877 under Lytton. Mayo organised a 
Statistical Survey of India and established a Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce. He started the system of Reform* 
State Railways. He paid much attention to depart¬ 
mental organisation in order to promote efficiency and 
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ASSASSINATION OF MAYO 

oid waste, particularly to the P. W. IX, which \vs 

irtfolio, besides the Foreign Department. The su<L_ r 

of Mayo as an administrator was due to his receptiveness- 
to his advisers’ suggestions and plans, which were 
thoroughly discussed and given effect to If conducive tot 
improvement. 1 

Protected States. Mayo developed cordial relations 6 
with Indian princes, and his qualifications for such a task}" 
were supreme. He made arrangements for correcting" 
misgovernment in Alwar, and he was confronted with 1 
Che Mayo Serious problems in Kathiawar. The Mayo College, Ajmer, 
College indicates his interest in the education of princes and 
scions of nibble families. 

Mayo Assassinated. Mayo evinced much interest 
in jail reform and in the administration of the penal settle¬ 
ment of the Andamans; during his tour of inspection he 
was assassinated in February, 1872, at Port Blair by 
Sher Ali, an Afghan who had been sentenced to transpor¬ 
tation for life in 1869 for killing his enemy with whom 
he had a blood-feud. As such homicide was not criminal 
in his opinion, he resolved to wreak vengeance by 
murdering “some European of high rank.” 2 At the trial 
he pleaded “not guilty,” though he had admitted the 
deed perpetrated by him, and he was hanged. 

Mayo as Viceroy. Mayo established his reputation 
as Viceroy during his three years of office, and proved 
his competence lor higher tasks than those he had been 
called upon to perform. His industry, enthusiasm, good 
manners, tact and charming personality contributed to 
Mayo's popularity as well as to the success of his foreign 

Popularity policy and internal administration. His short Indian 
career falsified the adverse comment which his appoint¬ 
ment as Viceroy had evoked. The Governor of Madras 
acted as Governor-General till the arrival of Northbrook 
in May, 1872. 


1 & ? Sir W. W. Hunter, The Karl of Mayo (1891), pp. 96 & 19 9, 
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SECTION X 

NORTHBROOK ('1872-76): AFGHANISTAN, 

BARODA AND ADMINISTRATION 

Lord Northbrook. Thomas George Haring, Lord 
Northbrook, was born in 1826. He had held in succes¬ 
sion the offices of Lord of the Admiralty, Under-Secretary 
of State for India, and Under-Secretary for War before lie 
was appointed to the Viceroyalty by Gladstone. Nortn- 
brook reached India in May, 1872. 

Afghanistan. Though Northbrook continued the 
Afghan policy of his two predecessors, his relations with 
Sher Ali were strained owing chiefly to personal reasons. 
In 1872 the award of the Seistan Arbitration Commission 
was favourable, though not unjustly, to Peisia but not 
to Afghanistan, which received only an unattractive part 
of Seistan, a province claimed by the two powers. ^ The 
Amir was much displeased with the award of the British 
Commissioners including General Goldsmid. Moreover, 
the Russian advance in Central Asia progressed to a 
further stage, and Khiva was captured in 187.1, and 
further triumphs Were secured in the subsequent years to 
1881. The Russian conquest of Khiva disturbed the 
Amir, who sent an envoy to Simla in 1878 to reiterate his 
old' proposals regarding a closer alliance with the British. 
Though Northbrook sympathised with Sher All's predi¬ 
cament and was for supporting him if he were to become 
the victim of Russian aggression in the opinion of the 
British, the home government discouraged him in his 
proposed advance‘on the position established by Mayo 
and failed to realise the real advantage of making a 
a change in Lawrence’s policy, without however sacri¬ 
ficing its spirit. The disappointed Amir imprisoned his 
son, "Yakub Khan, and proclaimed the latter’s younger 
brother, Abdullah jan,,as heir to the Afghan throne. 
This step of Sher Ali was criticised by the Viceroy, w hose 
attitude was resented by the Amir, who became less 
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^disposed towards Russia; though he did not welcV 
.,^uvahce "to lus'frontiers. In this posture of 
Gladstone Ministry fell in 1874 and was succeeded by 
that of Disraeli. Both the Conservative Premier and 
Lord Salisbury, Secretary of State for India, were Russo¬ 
phobes, who instead of dealing directly with Russia, 
aime<l at exerting pressure on the Amir, who was suspect¬ 
ed to be RussoplviL Salisbury desired the Viceroy to 
negotiate with Sher All for the establishment of a British 
Residency in his country. But Northbrook ^and his 
Council were united in their opposition to the drastic 
change of policy made by the home government, on the 
ground that the Amir’s proposals in 1869 and 1873 had 
been rejected and that it would be dealing unfairly with 
him to propose now a closer alliance when there was no 
special reason for it, involving a condition—the admission 
of a British Resident—to which he had never been 
favourably inclined. Still the home government pressed 
its suggestion and directed the despatch of a mission to 
Afghanistan,.^nominally in connection with some minor 

political objective which “it will not be difficult..to 

find or, if need be, to create.” 1 Northbrook had no 
manner of doubt that the forward policy of the home 
authorities would lead to another disastrous war with 
Afghanistan, and since he would not follow r a policy 
diametrically opposed to his convictions, lie resigned. 

Baroda. From the beginning of his reign Malhar 
Rao Gaikwar II (1870-4) was guilty of gross misgovern- 
ment and notorious mhconduct including torture of 
women, according to the findings of a commission (1874), 
and consequently he was directed by the British Govern¬ 
ment to improve his administration within a year and a 
half. He not only failed to do so, but is said to have 
attempted to poison the Resident, Sir Robert Phayre. 
In 1875 the Gaikwar was tried on the charge of attempted 


Roberts, op. cit., p. 428. 
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a court presided overby the Chief Justice of 
it while the thtee British members returned a 
guilty, the three Indian members —• the 
Maharajas of Gwalior and Jaipur and Sir Dinkar Rao, 
Diwan of Haidarabad—rejected the charge as unproven. 
In these circumstances the home government directed the 
Viceroy to depose Malhar Rao on the score of his misrule 
and misconduct:. He was sent to Madras, and the adopt¬ 
ed son of his brother Kluinde Rao’s wife was installed as 
Savaji Rao (III) in 1875, and SirT. Madhava Rao became 
his Diwan. During the new Gaikwar’s minority—he was 
16 years old—there w’as a Council of Regency. The 
case of Baroda shows that Dalhousie’s policy towards the 
Indian States had been given up and that the new policy 
was characterised by the timely intervention of the para¬ 
mount power in the internal affairs of misgoverned States. 

Administration. The finances of India improved 
thanks to the reforms of Mayo and to the opening of the 
Suez Canal in 1869. The English ideal of Free Trade 
influenced the policy of the Government of India, which 
had reduced the import duties from 10 to 71 per cent in 
1864 : there was a further reduction to 5 per cent in 
1875. Moreover, Northbrook abolished most of the 
export duties which amounted to 3 per cent. When the 
Conservative Ministry urged him to remove the 5 per cent 
duty on imports of' Manchester cotton goods, he main¬ 
tained stoutly that in the interests of Indian finance, 
such a step should not be taken and that it would be 
highly impolitic to create the impression in India that 
her interests were being subordinated to those of Man¬ 
chester, and was not prepared to sacrfice his convictions 
to please even the Secretary of State for India. But 
Northbrook favoured Europeans and Indian aristocrats by 
abolishing the Income-Tax, instead of helping the poor by 
reducing' the salt duty. Still the Viceroy held firmly 
the view that taxes should not be increased if India was 
to be permanently loyal to the British connection. The 
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ihar famine of 1873-4 found the governm 

enerous, and heavy mortality was prevented, th¬ 
an excessive cost of 6| crores of rupees in spite of the 
fact that only two districts had been seriously affected. 

Parliamentary Statutes and Royal Tours The 
Indian Councils Act of 1874 added a sixth member to the 
Governor-General's Council for Public Works. In 1865 
the tenure of members of the Secretary of State’s 
Council was fixed at 10 years superseding the tenure during 
good behaviour, which however was revived to a limited 
extent in 1876. The Duke of Edinburgh vished India in 
1869 and the Prince of Wales (later Edward VIP in 
1875-6. 

Northbrook’s Character and Later Life. North¬ 
brook was best fitted by temperament and experience to 
be a good and cautious administrator, but he was not the 
man to be swayed by any reforming zeal; he rather 
regarded the spirit of the Government of India as too 
much in the direction of reform after the Mutiny. He 
did not possess the characteristic qualities of Mayo, 
who was of a different type. Besides his thorough know¬ 
ledge of finance, Northbrook was a man who adhered to 
his convictions as we have seen in connection with his 
Afghan and financial policies. His differences with the 
Secretary of State on those two grounds led to his own 
resignation, which was nominally due to “private reasons.” 
He left India in April, 1876, and became the first Earl of 
Northbrook. He was First Lord of the Admiralty from 
1880 to 1885, and died in 1904. 
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SECTION XI 

LYTTON (1876-80) AND THE SECOND AFGHAN 
WAR (1878-80) 

Lord Lytton : Early Life- Edward Robert, son of 
the novelist Bulwer Lytton, was born in November, 1831, 
and educated at Harrow. His place in the diplomatic 
service from 1852 enabled him to see life in several 
European countries, In 1873, on the death of his father, 
he became Baron Lytton. Though he had declined the 
Governorship of Madras for reasons of health, he accepted 
the Viceroyalty offered to him by Disraeli, who felt that a 
man of Lytcon’s ability and diplomatic experience should 
be at the helm of affairs in India, in the light of Russian 
progress in Central Asia. He arrived at Calcutta in April, 
1876. 

Afghanistan. Lytton was instructed by the home 
government to carry out the forward policy already 
adumbrated, but the details of that policy were to be 
shajxid by him. He was authorised to acquiesce in the old 
proi>osals of Sher Ali, provided he would be amenable to 
the establishment of a British Residency in Afghanistan. 
In May, 1876, tile Amir expressed his unwillingness to 
receive a British envoy who was “ to lay before him the 
full import of the ceremony of assumption by the 
Queen of the title of Empress of India.” The Viceroy’s 
consequent warning to Sher Ali was disapproved of by 
three members of the Supreme Council onjt-he ground that 
the Amir had not been informed of the real objective of 
the proposed mission. Lytton’s language to the Afghan 
representative at Simla in October was more provocative 
than conciliatory. In accordance with a treaty made by 
Major Sandeman with the Khan of Kalat, Quetta was 
occupied by the British in November. This was a threat 
to the Amir. The conference at Peshawar between 
British and Afghan representatives, during January- 
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■larch, 1877, was infructuous owing to the latte 
attitude towards the question of a British Res 
in Afghanistan. Lytton did not understand that the 
position of an Amir controlled by a foreign Resident 
would be distasteful to the Afghans and that they would 
not tolerate" such a ruler. Further, the Viceroy’s con¬ 
tention that the despatch of an envoy by the Amir was 
tantamount to the acceptance of the proposal ol a 
British Residency in his country made the former an 
object of profound suspicion to the latter. Develop- 

r. . * i'i-\ 1 R7'R' 


Lytton’« 
Policy 
Criticised 


ments in European politics in 187S incicriscd the hosti¬ 
lity between Beaconsfield (Disraeli) and Russia, and at 
his call Indian sepoys were sent to Malta via the Suez 
Canal in April, and in June a Russian .rni^ion. was 
despatched to Kabul in spite of the protests of Sher Au, 
who was Forced to conclude a treaty by the threat of his 
supersession by Abdur Rahman. Now Bytton decided to 
send a counter-mission to Kabul and informed the Am it 
accordingly. The latter gave no answer, and his favourite 
son, Abdullah Jan, died in August. Next month the 
British mission left Peshawar though the Russian mission 
had left Kabul, and the progress of the former was check¬ 
ed bv the refusal of an Afghan officer to allow it to pass. 
Consequently it withdrew to Peshawar. Lytton concluded 
that further diplomacy would be futile on the false assump¬ 
tion that the British mission had been ejected by force, 
and decided upon war. The Afghan policy of Lytton 
was cbndehmCd at home by Lawrence who maintained 
that for the previous course of events Russia was mainly 
responsible, that she should be dealt with, and that it was 
unjust to bully the Amir, who, as an independent ruler, 
had the right to choose his friends. At any rate, after tile 
withdrawal of the Russian mission, the Government of 
India should have given up its morally indefensible policy 
and attempted to cultivate amicable relations with Sher 
Ali. Gladstone observed in Parliament that the tragedy 
of the first Afghan war was ahout to be tehcarsed and that 
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manner of doubt that the second Afghan war 
: a replica of the first. 

The Second Afghan War (1878-80), The decla¬ 
ration of war in November, 1878, was followed by a 
triple invasion of Afghanistan, and the territory between 
Kabul and Kandahar was speedily occupied as there was 
no serious opposition from the Afghans. Sher Ali, 
receiving no Russian help, fled from his country and died 
in February, 1879—a successful ruler of Afghanistan but 
a lamentable victim to the clash of two rival imperialist 
powers. In May the treaty of Gandamak (near Jalalabad, 
Afghanistan) was concluded with Yakub Khan, w ho 
stepped into his father’s place and submitted to the terms 
dictated by the Viceroy. Besides British control over 
his foreign policy, the new Amir was to admit a British 
Resident into Kabul and surrender a few districts to the 
British, who m their turn were to protect his country 
against foreign invasion and give him a subsidy of six 
lakhr. of rupees a year. Beaconsfield gloated over the 
British acquisition of the scientific frontier of India, but 
appearances belied the reality. Sir Louis Cavagnari 
reached Kabul as Resident in July, 1879, but early in 
September was murdered along with others by the 
Afghans. The BfltTsITTroops entered Afghanistan : the 
rebels were defeated by General Roberts near Kabul in 
October; and he entered that city and took vengeance 
on the offenders. Yakub Khan was sent a prisoner to 
India. But the difficulties of holding Kabul increased. 
At last the territory between that city and Kandahar was 
occupied. The conquerors were in a dilemma ; the con¬ 
quest of the whole country was out of the question, but 
to withdraw from Afghanistan without establishing a 
government there would not redound to their credit. 
Kandahar was separated from Kabul by Lytton and 
handed ov er to Sher Ali Khan, a cousin and namesake of 
the late Amir (April, 1880). Regarding Kabul, the Viceroy 
resolved upon offering its throne to Abdur Rahman, but 
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the famine COMMISSION 

„Jor'e that scheme could be executed, the_ 

Beaconsfield’s Ministry and the advent of Gladstone to 
power" again led to the resignation of Lytton, who left 
India towards the close of May, 1880. 

SECTION XIT 

ADMINISTRATION : FAMINE POLICY, FINANCE, 

THE PRESS ACT, ETC. 

Famine Policy. The great famine of 1876-8, 
caused by deficient rainfall affecting even the dry crops, 
coupled with fever and cholera, raged in large parts of 
South India—Madras, Mysore, Haidarabad and Bombay— 
and some parts of Central India and the Panjab. Over 
five million people died in British India alone—and hence 
from this point of view the severest of famines—, and the 
Government lost more than two crores of rupees in land 
revenue. As the principles and methods of famine relief 
had not been established on a definite basis throughout 
British India, relief methods differed in different parts of 
the country. The system employed in Madras was con¬ 
demned as wasteful and ineffective, and the Viceroy 
deputed Sir Richard Temple to this Presidency, and 
subsequently himself came here to study the situation. 
In Spite of an expenditure of eleven crores of rupees on 
the whole, the prolonged famine over an extensive area 
resulted in abnormal casualty ; it prepared the way for 
the adoption of more effective methods of famine relief. 
The Viceroy explained his ideas on the problem towards 
the close of 1877, and the first Famine Commission (1878- 
80) under Sir Richard Strachey made many salutary 
recommendations, which were generally accepted bv the' 
Government. It was recognised that the able-bodied 
poor should be provided with work and wages and that 
only the poor who could not work should receive charit¬ 
able grants. Further, one and a half crores of rupees 
should be provided in the annual budget for famine relief 
rind protective works and for the construction of Railways 
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with special reference to the regions liable to 
famine. In 1883 the Famine Code came 
rrto -existence. Thus the general and effective treatment 
>f famine relief wag due to Lord Lytton, who laid the 
oundations of the present-day famine policy of the 
Government of India. 

Finance. In the field of finance much was done to 
remove the inequalities in the levy of the salt tax. 
Sir John Strachey, Finance Member, abolished many 
import duties and worked in the direction of Free Trade. 
In 1877 there was a further development of the principle 
of financial decentralisation adopted in 1870. In 1879 
the live per cent import duty on Lancashire cotton 
goods—course variety—-was abolished, in the light of a. 
resolution of the House of Commons two years earlier, 
favouring that measure. But the majority of the 
Supreme Council was against it. The Viceroy however 
used his special power of overriding the Council 
majority, and the measure was carried. In the same year 
the Statutory Civil Service (distinct from the Covenanted 
Civil Service) was established exclusively for Indians, 
who could also enter the other Service through the 
competitive examination in London. But the new Service 
was abolished later. 

The Press Act. In 1878 the Vernacular Press Act, 
intended to curb the seditious tone of the Vernacular 
Press, was passed, though it was opposed by three mem¬ 
bers of the Supreme Council, but it remained on the 
statute book only for four years. The Amrita Bazaar 
Patrika of Bengal, founded as a vernacular paper in 1868, 
issumed an English garb suddenly in consequence of the 
\c.t of 1878 ; similarly The Hindu of Madras started in 
hat year as a Weekly, became a Daily in 1889. 

The Queen Empress. In accordance with the 
^oyal Titles Act of 1876, Queen Victoria became Empress 
>f India, and a proclamation to that effect was made on the 
irst day of 1877 in India ata magnificient Durbar at Delhi 
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.during a period of terrible famine. The Order* 

Indian Empire was instituted t owards the close of th; 

Lytton Greater than his Work in India. Lyttor 

v.as not only an experienced diplomatist but also a man 
of striking ability and brilliance. Me was a iitterateui 
whose writings exhibit clarity of thought. He possessed 
a logical mind, spoke fluently, and developed a notable 
style of writing. At the same time, he was a lover of 
pomp and show whose imagination travelled ambitiously 
in Central Asia. Some fruitful ideas emanated from his 
brain, and some of them were turned to adv antage by 
his successors in India. It was he who pitched upon 
Abdur Rahman as the Amir of Kabul. He favoured the 
creation of a N. W. F. P. directly under the Government 
of India. In the sphere of currency he realised the 
advantages of a gold standard for India. Further, he 
Suggested the institution of an Indian Peerage and 
the establishment of an Indian Privy Council, consist¬ 
ing of princes, to advise the Viceroy. Though Lytton 
was a remarkable man in many ways, his Indian adminis¬ 
tration was successful only to a limited extent. Tn some 
of its branches he did solid work, and we have seen how 
he permanently shaped the famine policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. But his Afghan blunder has undermined 
his reputation as a statesman, and the study of fresh 
documents only increases the blame attaching to him. 
During his period of office millions suffered from famine, 
and the casualty was extraordinarily heavy, though such 
painful experiences led to the revision of the Government’s 
attitude towards such calamities. Further, his legisla¬ 
tion directed against the Vernacular Press and the other 
things he did in opposition to the advice of his experienced 
Councillors do not redound to his credit. The attempts 
to vindicate certain aspects of his Indian policy are 
unconvincing ; his record of serious failure is too conspicu¬ 
ous to be overlooked. He became Earl of Lytton in 1880 
and died at Paris in November, 1891. 
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SECTION XIII 

RipoN (1880-84) AND AFGHANISTAN 

Lord Ripon. George Frederick Samuel Robinson, 
born in October, 1827, became Earl of Ripon on the 
death of his father in 1859 ; he had been a Liberal M. P. 
from 1852. He held many offices and was Under-Secre¬ 
tary for India in 1861, and Secretary of State for India 
in 1866. He became Marquis of Ripon in 1871 and a 
convert to Catholicism in 1874. His appointment 
therefore created a sensation in England and provoked 
much adverse criticism. He assumed the Viceroyalty in 
June, 1880. He was a staunch Liberal democrat with 
faith in self-government. He was even prepared for 
some sacrifice of efficiency in order to train Indians in the 
art of self-government. During his period of office his 
popularity among the children of the soil increased 
though his compatriots in India viewed some of his 
measures with stern disapproval and went in one case to 
the extent of practically insulting him. Ripon’s first 
duty was to carry out the home government’s (Gladstone’s 
second Ministry, 1880-5) instructions to him regarding the 
reversal of the Afghan policy of Lytton. 


Afghanistan. In July, 1880, Abdur Rahman 
(b. 1830) was recognised as Amir of Kabul. The question 
of a British Residency in Afghanistan—the provocative 
demand which led to the second Afghan war—was 
dropped, though some of the districts occupied 'Ey" 
the British were retained. The Amir was to be helped 
against foreign aggression, but he should not enter into 
political relations with foreign powers other than the 
British. Herat was in the possession of Ayub Khan, Sher 
Ali/s son, and Kandahar under Sher Ali Khan, In July 
Ayub Khan, intending to seize Kandahar, inflicted a severe 
defeat on General Burrows at Maiwand (near Kandahar), 
but was defeated in the following month at Kandahar by 
General Roberts, who captured that city. In 1881 the 
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RENDITION OF MYSORE 

ritish evacuated it and handed it over to Abdur 
who consequently became deeply attached to the British 
though that policy was severely criticised by the 
forward school, and in particular in the House of Lords 
by Lord Lytton, who said that, if the British had no 
right to Kandahar, they could have no right to any bit 
of India, Ayub Khan who gave serious trouble to Abdur 
Tnumph of Rahman was thoroughly defeated in September, 1881, 
the and forced to take refuge in Persia. Thus the latter 

became master of Kabul, Kandahar and Herat, that is to 
say, the whole of Afghanistan. In 1883 the British 
subsidy to the Amir was fixed at 12 lakhs of rupees. 

SECTION XIV 

RENDITION OF MYSORE (1881) 

We have seen the futile appeal of Krishna raja III 
(1799-1868) to Dalhousie (1855) for the rendition of 
Mysore. The Raja showed his loyalty to the British 
during the dark days of the Mutiny. The Commissioner, 
Sir Mark Cubbon, who had administered the State with 
great benefit to it from 1834, resigned on account of his 
illness in T861, and was succeeded by L. B. Bow r ring 
(1862-70). In 1867, thanks to Sir John Lawrence and 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Secretary of State for India, the 
persistent efforts of Krishnaraja to secure the rendition of 
his State were crowned with success in so far as that 
policy was decided upon by the British Government. 
But he died in 1868, and his adopted son, Chamarajendra 
Chama- Udaiyar, who had been properly trained, was installed 
rajendra as ruler of Mysore in 1881, and in the same year, 
Udaiyar Seringapatam which had been acquired by the British in 
1799 was handed over to Mysore. The Instrument of 
Transfer, 1881, was superseded by the Mysore Treaty, 
1913, which was concluded in order to “ place the rela¬ 
tions between us on a footing more in consonance with 
your Highness' actual position among the Feudatory 
Chiefs in India ” (Hardinge II). 
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Finance. During the Governor - Generalship of 
Ripon, owing to the accrual of budget surpluses, further 
progress was made towards Free Trade by the abolition Free Tjrad 
of almost all import duties in 1882. Further, the salt 
tax was reduced in all the provinces of India in that year. 

The extension to the whole of British India of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement, decided upon by the British Ministry 
in 1862, was regarded with favour down to 1867, but Mayo 
was ill disposed towards that policy, which was given up 
finally in 1883 ; even the moderate proposal of Ripon that, 
after a settlement, the assessment should not be increased 
without a rise in prices was not welcomed by the 
Secretary of State. 

Census. An incomplete census was taken in 1872 
during the Viceroyalty of Mayo, and the total population 
of India including the protected States was recorded as p opu i a tio 
about 206 millions. The first regular census started in of India 
1881 revealed a population of nearly 254 millions. 

The Press, Education and Labour. Ripon repeal¬ 
ed Lyt ton’s Vernacular Press Act and earned much 
popularity among Indians. In 1882 an Educational 
Commission under W. W. Hunter was appointed. It 
emphasised the sad neglect of primary education and 
recommended its coming within the purview of rminici- Commit 
palities and district boards. It stressed the State’s duty sion 
to encourage and finance it. With reference to secondary 
education, encouragement of private effort by grants-in- 
aid was underlined; at the same time the Government 
should establish a model school in every district. In 
1881 the first Factory Act concerned itself merely with 
the labour of children, who were prohibited from employ¬ 
ment in factories if they were under seven years of age, 
and those between seven and twelve years should not 
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allowed to work for more than nine hours a da\*! 
engah Oudh and Panjab Tenancy Acts of the" 
Viceroyalty were much indebted to Ripon, 

Local Self-Government The development of local 
self-government had been confined to the Presidency 
towns till 1850, and twenty years later Mayo’s scheme of 
financial decentralisation promoted municipal activities, 
It was Ripon who laid the foundations of the system 
which functions today. The powers of municipalities 
were increased, and their chairmen w’ere to be non-officials 
as far as possible. Further, on the English model, 
district and taluk boards were created, and here also 
the principles of non-official preponderance and election 
were emphasised. To the municipalities were entrusted 
the care of local amenities, sanitation, drainage, water- 
supply, primary education, etc., and attention was given 
to their finances. The district boards were concerned 
mainly with the roads within their jurisdiction, sanitation, 
education, occasional famine relief, etc. Over these 
bodies the Government control was to consist in its power 
of sanction in certain cases and of interference in their 
affairs when their functions were not properly performed, 
and for neglect of duty they might be suspended or 
superseded. Ripon intended his scheme of local self- 
government as u a means of popular and political edu¬ 
cation,” and was prepared to sacrifice administrative 
efficiency to some extent in order to achieve that purpose, 
though be had no manner of doubt that in the long run 
efficiency would increase under popular control. 
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Tha Ilbert Bill Agitation (1883-4). A bill was 
prepared by C. P. Ilbert, Law Member, to abolish the 
disqualification of Indian magistrates and judges to try 
Europeans. Though this attempt to remove the racial 
distinction was perfectly reasonable as Indian magistrates 
and judges should not be denied the powers exercised by 
their European colleagues, a serious agitation was carried 
on by European civilians, and racial feeling was conse¬ 
quently intensified. Non-official Europeans even boy¬ 
cotted the Viceroy. Therefore the bill was modified so 
as to sacrifice its fundamental principle; the European 
was allowed the privilege of trial by a jury consisting of 
50 per cent Europeans or Americans, and as Indians did 
not possess such a privilege, the racial discrimination 
continued. 

Ripon’s Popularity. While Ripon incurred the 
dire displeasure of his compatriots in India who had 
been prejudiced by his conversion to Catholicism, his 
sympathy with Indian political aspirations and progress 
endeared him to the people of this country. His 
attempted removal of the invidious racial distinction in the 
administration of justice, his abolition of the Vernacular 
Press Act, and his reforms conducive to popular welfare 
increased his popularity among Indians. It is singularly 
appropriate that, during the period of such a Viceroy, the 
rendition of Mysore was effected. The profound interest 
of Ripon in internal administration and in political and 
social progress reminds us of Bentinck. The birth of the B^rthox th* 
Indian National Congress in 1885 may be regarded as the Cor| g r *** 
first-fruits of Ripon’s policy. His resignation in Decem¬ 
ber, 1884, was deeply regretted by Indians, who ever since 
have cherished his memory with gratitude. Subsequently 
he held a number of offices of cabinet rank at home and 
died in July, 1909. 
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SECTION XVII 

DUFFERIN (1884-8) AND RUSSIA AND AFGHANISTAN 

Lord Dufferin: Early Life. Born in 1826, Dufferin 
became a Baron in 1841 in succession to his father. He 
published his Letters from High Latitudes in 1859, and 
was sent to Syria in the following year to enquire into the 
religious massacres perpetrated in that country. He 
was Under-Secretary for India from 1864, to 1866. He 
was in the British Cabinet from 1868 to 1872 and an 
earldom was conferred upon him in 1871. He was 
Governor-General of Canada (1872-8) and Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg (1879-81) and subsequently at Constanti¬ 
nople. He was also special British Commissioner in 
Egypt. He became Viceroy of India in December, 1884. 
He was a first-rate diplomatist of extensive experience, 
which would be useful to the ruler of India in the sphere 
of external politics. Further, he was brilliantly equipped 
for the task of rulership; he possessed extraordinary 
tact, eloquence, personal charm, capacity for sound judg¬ 
ment and strong will. 

Russia and Afghanistan. We have seen the 
Russian expansion in Central Asia down to 1881. The 
conquest of Merv (about 150 miles from the Afghan 
frontier) in 1884 completed the ktst stage of that 
irresistible movement, and Russophobes got excited. 
The problem of demarcating the Russo-Afghan boundary 
became imperative, and Russian and British Commis¬ 
sioners met at Sarakhs in October, 1884. The occupa¬ 
tion of the oasis of Panjdeh (south of Merv and 
south-east of Sarakhs) by the Afghans was followed by 
their expulsion from it by Russian troops in March, 1885. 
A war between England and Russia was thought to be 
inevitable, and preparations were made in England and 
India, In the same month, Abdur Rahman reached 
Rawalpindi to meet the Viceroy, whose diplomacy and 
the remarkable self-restraint and prescience of the Amir 
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J i conflict with Russia. Abclur Rahman was quite 
sd/to give up Panjdeh for Zulfikar (south-west of 
The Boundary Commission continued its 
labours, and the question was settled by the St. Petersburg 
Agreement of 1887. The expected outbreak of war with 
Russia evoked the loyalty of Indian princ'S, and the out¬ 
come of their offers of aid to the paramount power was 
the Imperial Service Troops (1889). At the Rawalpindi 
Conference Dufferin’s personal qualities established ami¬ 
cable relations with Abdur Rahman; the former could 
* appreciate the latter’s point of view, and the latter under¬ 
stood the power of the British and the goodness of the 
Viceroy. This personal triumph of Dufferin over Abdur 
Rahman is comparable to that of Mayo oyer Sher Alb 
Thus the Viceroy achieved a grand success in the field of 
Indo-Afghan relations. 
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SECTION XVIII 

THE THIRD BURMESE WAR (1885) 

Pagan (1845-53), King of Burma, was succeeded by 
his brother, Mindon (1853-78), who shifted the capital 
to Mandalay built by him, held a Buddhist Council, and 
departed from the policy of his predecessors by employing 
Europeans and».coming into diplomatic contact with 
Western States. He was followed by Thibaw (1878-8o), 
who massacred nearly 80 of his relations of both sexes 
in 1879. In that year the British Residency re-established 1 * 
in 1862 was withdrawn owing to the king’s hostility to it. 

Besides maintaining a tyranny in Upper Burma, Thibaw 
welcomed the French and concluded with them a com¬ 
mercial treaty (1885), which was more extensive in its 
scope than what it professed to be. Dufferin, a past- 
master in diplomacy, could not keep quiet as the British 
who had already annexed two-thirds of Burma felt that 
they had a sort of right to the remaining third part and 
that the French should not be allowed to control Upper 
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Birina, though they had a right to negotiate 
‘ clinically independent king like Thibaw. The iik 
tion of a fine of £ 230,000 on the Bombay-Burma 
Trading Corporation hastened the crisis, and the Viceroy’s 
demand for further enquiry into that matter was not 
accepted by Thibaw, who consequently received an 
ultimatum requiring him to welcome a British envoy at 
Mandalay and subject his foreign policy to British control. 
The rejection of these demands resulted in the invasion of 
Upper Burma by General Harry Prendergast in Novem¬ 
ber, 1885. Within two weeks the British fleet reached 
Mandalay. Thibaw surrendered towards the close of that 
month, and was sent with his family to Madras and 
subsequently to Ratnagiri (Bombay Presidency). The 
annexation of Upper Burma was proclaimed by the 
Viceroy on the first day of 1886. China which was a 
kind of overlord of Burma acquiesced in that annexation. 
Though the third Burmese war was brought to a speedy 
close, guerilla warfare by gangs of robbers, reinforced 
by disbanded soldiers, went on for five years. In 1897 
Upper and Lower Burma came under a Lieutenant- 
Governor, the successor of the Chief Commissioner of 
Burma. The third Burmese war does not sufficiently 
conform to the requirements of justice or morality, but 
the British administration of Burma started it on the 
road to rapid progress. 


SECTION XIX 

ADMINISTRATION; TENANCY ACTS, 

THE CONGRESS, ETC. 

Dufferin rejected the plea that the Tenancy Acts 
attempting to do justice to the ryots were a violation of 
the Permanent Settlement and contended that such Acts 
were in perfect harmony with the intentions of the author 
of that Settlement. The Acts of 1885, 1886 and 1887 
benefited the cultivators of Bengal, Oudh and the Panjab 
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ijy, 1 he Viceroy felt it as an administrative 
for the Government to be in the know of Indian 
- - al opinion,and he sympathised to some extent with 

the cause of reform for which stood the Indian National 
Congress, which held its first session at Bombay in 1885 
and which emphasised the necessity for the development 
of representative government and for the Indianisation 
of the administration. In 1886 Dufferin wrote: “Putting 
aside the demands of the extremists,...the objects even 
of the more advanced party are neither very dangerous 

nor very extravagant.Among the natives I have met 

there are a considerable number who are both able and 
sensible, and upon whose loyal co-operation one could 
undoubtedly rely. The fact of their supporting the 
government would popularise many of its acts which 
now have the appearance of being driven through the 
legislature by force; and if they in their turn "had a 
native party behind them, the government of India would 
ceas ^ t0 stand up, as it does now, an isolated rock in the 
middle of a tempestuous sea, around whose base the 
breakers dash themselves simultaneously from all the 
four quarters of the heavens.” 1 The Viceroy’s views on 
tne reconstruction of the Legislature were largely incorpo¬ 
rated in the Indian Councils Act of 1892/In 1886 
Sindhia was pleased with the transfer to him of the fort 
of Gwalior. In the following year the jubilee of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, which commenced in 1837, was fittingly 
celebrated in all parts of India. 

Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. Dufferin was 
supremely qualified for dealing with the problems of 
high politics, and we have seen his success in that sphere, 
but his contact with internal administration was limited. 
He felt rather tired in India and desired to rejoin the 
British diplomatic service. He left India in December, 
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1 Sir Alfred Lyall, The Life of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1905 ), pp. 427 -S. 
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f§88, after he had been made a Marquis. 
Ambassador at Rome and subsequently at Pans til 
and died in February, 1902. 



SECTION XX 


LANSDOWNS (1888-94) AND INDIAN STATES: 
KASHMIR. MANIPUR AND KAI.AT 


Rom in 1845, Lansdowne succeeded to the Marquis- 
ate in 1866. He was Under-Secretary for India in 1880 
and Governor-General of Canada from 1883 to 1888, and 
assumed the Viceroyalty in December, 1888. He took 
over the administration of Kashmir in 1889, and the 
Maharaja was restored to power only in 1905. Anarchy 
in Manipur, a British protectorate, resulted in the usur¬ 
pation of the Senapati, who resisted British interference 
and treacherously captured and killed four British officers 
including Quinton, Chief Commissioner of Assam. 
In 1891 the authority of the paramount power was 
enforced at Manipur, and the Senapati and his associates 
in that crime were hanged. The principality was ad¬ 
ministered by the British till 1907, when the young 
prince already chosen by them assumed the government. 
The Khan of Kalat’s atrocious cruelties in 1892 led to 
his supersession by his son at the instance of the 
British. 


SECTION XXI 

FRONTIER POLICY AND A8DUR RAHMAN 
Frontier Policy. Sir Alfred Hamilto n Gra nt speaks 


of the North-West Frontier Problem in th'e"2'0th century 
as a triple problem—major, minor and minimus 1 : the 
first refers to the relations of India with Afghanistan and 
to all that affects the security of India from beyond that 
country; the second is the problem of dealing with the 


1 Asiatic Review (1923), p. 625. 
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the Afridis, the Waziris, the Mohmands, the 
the Orakzais, the Mahsuds and others, in- 
rrgthe territory between the Panjaband Afghanistan; 
the third is the administration of the N< W. F, P. The 
second problem, though technically minor, is a serious and 
difficult one. We are now in the period (prior to the 
creation of that province in 1901) when the tribes men¬ 
tioned above had not come under the jurisdiction of the 
Government of India, as they are within it now, he., 
before the demarcation of the Durand line (1893), the 
boundary between India and Afghanistan. We have been 
frequently considering the major problem and the applica¬ 
tion to it of the forward or “ backward ” policy. With 
regard to the frontier tribes, Lawrence and Lytton 
followed the policies associated with their names in rela¬ 
tion to Afghanistan. The forward policy towards the 
tribes aimed at an effective control over their territory by 
reducing it to order and extending to it the strategic 
Railways, but the opponents of that policy urged its 
costliness and difficulty, owing to the vastness of the tribal 
area, and particularly the fact that it would alienate the 
Amir of Afghanistan who, though he could not control the 
fierce tribes, was their formal religious head and who 
desired the continuance of their independence as a security 
to his own country. Under Lansdowne the forward policy 
was pursued by Lord Roberts, Commander-in-Chief 
(1885-93). 
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Abdur Rahman. Abdur Rahman, Amir of Afgha¬ 
nistan, disliked the change in the British frontier 
policy, in spite of his favourable attitude towards them. 
Moreover, Lansdowne could not secure the confidence of 
the Amir, who was mightily displeased with the attitude 
towards himself of the Viceroy, whose character was 
markedly different from that of his predecessor who had 
established a personal ascendancy over the Amir. In 1890 
it appeared that the peaceful relations with him would 
come to an end. In 1892 a mission to the ‘Amir, under 
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berts who had been conspicuous in the second 
was thought of, but Abdur Rahman sfc 
anaged to postpone the mission till the departure of 
Roberts from India. In 1893 Sir Mortimer Durand was 
sent to Kabul, and during October-November an agree¬ 
ment was concluded regarding the boundary problem; 
the Amir obtained' a few districts; his subsidy was in¬ 
creased from 1Z to 1 8 lakhs of rupees and subsequently 
to more than 20 lakhs ; fie was permitted to import arms 
and ammunition through India; in his turn he'agreed not 
to interfere with the Afridis, the Waziris and other frontier 
tribes, who thus came under the jurisdiction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The demarcation of the Afghano-Indian 
border line was completed by 1896, and a small part of it 
only after the third Afghan war (1919). 1 With reference 
to the Durand Agreement the Amir said : “1 have gained 

more than I have lost by British friendship.Though 

England does not want any piece of Afghanistan, still she 
never loses a chance of getting one—and this friend has 
taken more than Russia has.” 1 2 The friendly relations 
re-established in 1893 remained intact till the death of 
Abdur Rahman in 1901. He was a great ruler of Afgha¬ 
nistan. and his statesmanship and wisdom accomplished 
tasks not easy to perform ; he not only established his 
authority over the Afghans but secured their aquiescence 
in an alliance with the British, whom he regarded as 
more tolerable than Russians, Besides a work on jihads, 
he completed his Autobiography in 1900. 


1 C. Collin Davies, The Problem of the North-West Frontier. 

1890-190S (1932), p. 162. J . Roberts, of. cVf.,pp 492-3 
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Finance : Problem of the Rupee. Problems of 
currency affected Indian finance from 1873, before which 
year the value of a rupee was equivalent to 2 sh. ; in other 
words, Rs. 10 - f 1. The fall in the value of the rupee 
from that date was rapid after 1885, and in 1890 a rupee 
had the value of 1 sh. 4 ds. ; in 1892, of 1 sh. 2 ds.; and 
in 1895, of 1 sh. 1 d. This fall in exchange was brought 
about by the increase in silver production and by the 
demonetisation of silver by Germany and other countries. 
India was affected because she had a silver standard and 
because she had to make heavy payments in gold in 
England—Home Charges or interest on public debt and on 
capital investments in Railways, etc., and other charges 
including civil and military pensions. In 1892 she had 
to pay nearly 8§ crores of rupees more, i.e., 50 per cent 
more. This excess of payment was heneficial to the 
producers of goods for export but not to the country as 
a whole. Additional taxation like the reimposition of the 
Income-Tax and increase of the salt tax did not remove 
the difficulty. A committee was appointed under the 
chairmanship of Lord Iierschell, and in accordance with 
its recommendation the Indian mints were closed to the 
free coinage of silver (1893), and Rs. 15 was equated with 
a £. As we saw above, the fall in exchange continued to 
1895, after which year improvement appeared. By 1899 
the exchange value of the rupee had reached 1 sh. 4 ds., 
though the value of the bullion in the rupee had fallen 
to 10 ds. Thus the rupee became a token coin, which 
provided a temptation to counterfeit it. 

Social Reform. The Factory Act of 1891, a great 
advance on the Act of 1881, dealt with the labour of 
children, adults and women, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Factory Commission of 1890, 
and provided protection for them, among other things 
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•ior a weekly holiday and rest for half an hour ar 
on every working day. The age of consent was raisec 
1891 from ten to twelve, and orthodox objections were 
overruled by the dictum that in certain special cases, 
morality should be superior to religion. 

The Public Service Commission. The Public 
Service Commission presided over by Sir Charles Ait- 
chison sat during 1886-7, and action on its recommenda¬ 
tions was taken in 1891. The Statutory Civil Service 
established during the Viceroyalty of Lytton was 
abolished, and the civil services were distinguished as 
Imperial, Provincial and Subordinate* The Covenanted 
Civil Service became the recruitment to which 

was made in London by a competitive examination open 
to Indians who chose to go there. In 1893, thanks to 
Dadabhai Naoroji when he was M. P., the House of 
Commons passed a resolution in support of the simul¬ 
taneous conduct of that examination in England and 
India, but nothing was done to effectuate that laudable 
object as the Indian provincial governments, except 
Madras, were against such an enlightened policy. 


SECTION XXIII 

THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACT, 1892 

According to an Act of 1889, the vacancies in th 
Secretary of State’s Council were not to be filled till the 
number of members should be reduced to ten. The Act 
of 1892 increased the number of “ Additional Members” 
for Indian legislation, who were to be not less than ten 
and not more than sixteen, and the Regulations under the 
Act cautiously introduced the elective element and 
increased the proportion of non-officials—six officials and 
ten non-officials. Further, the Legislative Council 
obtained the .right of interpellation on matters of public 
interest, and the further right of discussing the financial 
policy of the Government of India, that is to say, after 
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:ay settlement of the budget. It may be notea that 
•v^Jurzon (later Viceroy), who was then Under¬ 
secretary of State for India, said in introducing the 
Indian Councils Bill, 1892, in Parliament: “Who are the 
people of India ? The people of India are the voiceless 
millions who can neither read nor write their own 
tongues, who have no knowledge whatever of English, 
who are not perhaps universally aware of the fact that 
the English are in their country as rulers. The plans 
and policy of the Congress Party in India would leave 
ihis vast amorphous residuum absolutely untouched.” 1 
Here is a dose of Curzon’s double-distilled conservatism 
and of his opposition to Indian political aspirations. 

Lansdowne’s Later Life. Lansdowne left India 
in January, 1894. He was Secretary for War from 1895 
to 1900. As Foreign Secretary (1900-5) he furthered 
the cause of English alliances with France and Japan. 
He was a member of Asquith’s Coalition Ministry 
(1915-6) : and died in 1927. 


SECTION XXIV 

ELGIN II (1894-9), THE FRONTIER WAR 
AND MOPLAH REBELLIONS 

Lord Elgin II. Victor Alexander Bruce, Earl of 
Elgin, son of the second Viceroy, was born in 1849. He 
was a Liberal, well-known as a good and careful adminis¬ 
trator, who accepted the Viceroyalty after Lord Cromer 
had declined it and after Sir Henry Norman, Governor of 
Queensland, had on second thoughts decided to give it 
up. Elgin came to India in January, 1894. 

Frontier Policy. The State of Cbitral (N. W. F. P.) 
came within the British sphere of influence in 1893, 
according to the Durand Agreement,, Two years later, 
a revolution broke out in that country; the ruling chief 
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FRONTIER AND MOPLAH REVOLTS 

as murdered; and an attempt was made td 
r. Robertson, who resisted it. He maintained hi* 
tion till he was relieved in about six weeks. The Viceroy 
recommended the retention of Chitral, but the Liberal 
Government at home was against it. Before the British 
could evacuate that State, the Unionists came to power 
(1895) and cancelled the previous decision. This was 
followed in 1897 by a general tribal revolt, which 
seriously endangered the position of ,the British, but the 
Mohmands submitted early in 1898. The Afridis prac 
tised guerilla tactics and inflicted the greatest losses and 
suffering on their enemy, but finally surrendered in that 
year. Though the protected princes supported the para¬ 
mount power, the two campaigns against the frontier 
tribes constituted the great ordeal it had to go through 
since the Mutiny. In 1895 an Anglo-Russian Commission 
had fixed the boundary in the Pamir region. The tribal 
war had made the position of Abdur Rahman delicate 
and difficult. Still he was so true to the British alliance 
that he did not allow his subjects to regard that war as a 
jihad, and he succeeded in keeping them under control. 

Moplah Rebellions. The measures taken to 
prevent the recrudescence of Moplah revolts in Malabar 
during the first half of the 19th century had not been 
successful. There were many disturbances between 1873 
and 1885. In 1887 a Tenancy Act secured to the evict¬ 
ed tenants compensation for any improvements effected 
by them, an enquiry into the frequency of rebellions 
revealing the hardships of the evicted agriculturists. In 
1894 there was a serious outbreak, and the Government 
directed its attention to road-making in the Moplah 
districts and to the education of Moplah children. The 
rising of 1896 was crushed after the Hindus had suffered 
much. The Act of 1887 was superseded by that 
of 1900. 
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REFORMS. FAMINE AND PLAGUE 


Finance. The value of the rupee fell in 1895 to 
l sh. 1 d., but by 1898 the rate of exchange had risen to 
1 sh. 4 ds. The Fowler Committee (1898) made recom¬ 
mendations with a view to maintaining exchange at that 
rote. But in the early years of Elgin’s administration 
budget deficits led to the reimposition in 1894 of the 
duty of 5 per cent on all imports, and the exclusion of 
cotton goods was soon cancelled, though a countervailing 
excise duty was levied on goods produced in India. In 
1896 import and excise duties were reduced to 3J per 
cent. 


Tha Fowls? 
Committee 


Army. An important change in military adminis¬ 
tration was made in 1 893 by the abolition of the office 
of Commander-in-Chief in Madras and Bombay, and their 
armies were to be under a single Comtnandei-in-Chief of 
India.. This was a belated reform in harmony with the 
political unification of India. In 1895. the forces in 
Madras ancl Bombay came under a Lieutenant-General 
as in the case of Bengal and the North-Western Provinces 
cum Panjab. Thus under the Commander-in-Chief there 
were to be four Lieutenant-Generals. 

The Opium Commission. The Opium Commission 
appointed in 1893, in order to enquire into the question 
. of opium consumption from the health and moral points 
of view, reported in 1895. It took a moderate view of the 
problem and recommended the continuance of the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s monopoly, particularly for financial 
"reasons, as the export of opium to China and its 
consumption in India produced a substantial revenue. 
From 1908 export to China was progressively reduced 
and in 191J stopped altogether. As regards its export to 
other Far Eastern countries, the principle of 10 per cent 
annual reduction for other than medical and scientific 
purposes was adopted in 1926, so as to abolish e xport 
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otally by the end of 1935. Thus a great 
for a noble cause stands to the credit of India. 

Famine. Deficiency of rainfall in 1895 and its 
almost total failure in the following year resulted in the 
famine of 1896, which affected the Panjab, Rajpatana, 
North-Western Provinces including Oudh, Bihar,some parts 
of Bengal, C. P., Berar, Bombay, Madras and Upper 
Burma. Efficiency of famine relief was greatest in the 
North-Western Provinces. The casualties in British India 
amounted to three-fourths of a million, and about four 
millions had to rely on the relief provided by the State, 
which spent about 5^ million pounds. The full conside¬ 
ration by the Government of the recommendations of 
the Famine Commission (1898), under Sir James Lyall, 
was prevented by the famine of 1900. 

Plague. Bubonic plague appeared in Bombay in 
1896, and was most probably brought by rats on grain 
ships from China. It gradually affected the whole of 
India. By the beginning of 1904, more than two million 
people had died. The plague regulations, involvinghouse 
Th© inspection, segregation, inoculation and inroads on 

egu a aons p r j vac y^ enforced by the Government led to the murder 
of two English officers at Poona in 1897. Riots broke 
out in Bombay in the following year, and the regulations 
were suitably modified. 

Elgin’s Last Years. Elgin left. India in January, 
1899, held the office of Colonial Secretary from 1905 to 
1908, ami died in 1917. His Indian administration ex¬ 
perienced peculiar difficulties, and he did what he could, 
relying mainly upon his advisers. 
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SECTION XXVI 

AND INDIAN NATIONALISM: KESHAB 
CHANDHA SEN, DAYANANDA SARASVATI. 
RAMAKRISHNAFARAMAHAMSA, SVAMI VIVEKANANDA 
AND ANNIE BESANT 

The Brahmo Samaj. The Brahmo Samaj was 
galvanised into activity by Debendranath Tagore (b. 1817- 
d. 1905), whose attitude towards Hinduism and Christia¬ 
nity has already been noticed. He was comparatively 
conservative; he emphasised “ the contemplation of God r ’ 
and turned mystic. He was wedded substantially to 
ancient Indian ideals. Keshab Chandra Sen (b. 1838- 
d. 1884) became a member of the Brahmo Samaj in 
185,7.. and subsequently its Acharya, and conferred on 
Debendranath Tagore the title of Makar ski; the pro¬ 
nounced Christian leanings of Keshab led in 1865 to the 
separation of the two. It was on his initiative that the 
Civil Marriage Act was passed in 1872. Ir) 1881 he 
started his New Dispensation and l^egame its Prophet. 
Consequently a second split occurred in the Brahmo Samaj. 
Thus came into existence three bodies : the pro-Hindu 
Adi Brahmo Samaj under Debendranath Tagore; the 
pro-Christian Sadharan Brahmo Samaj ; and the esoteric 
body clinging to the mystical New Dispensation of 
Keshab. Though the Brahmo Samaj is influential chiefly 
in Bengal, Bombay and Madras have been affected to 
some extent by that body. The Prarthna Samaj, founded 
at Bombay in 1867, drew its inspiration from Keshab; 
R. G. Bhandarkar and M. G. Ranade were two of its 
prominent members. 

The Ary a Samaj. The Arya Samaj was founded at 
Bombay in 1875 by a Brahman belonging to Kathiawar — 
Mula Sankara, named later Dayananda Sarasvati (b! 1824- 
*d. 1883), a sannyasin —, though its strongholds are the 
Pan jab and U. P. In 1877 a Samaj was established at. 
Lahore, which became the centre of his activities. He 
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•} ^jiphasised monotheism and regarded the I edcis 
■word of God. He was against idol worship and Pi 1 
Hinduism. He upheld caste based on personal worth. 
His interpretation of the Vedas departs from orthodox 
Sines. Besides an incomplete Veda Bhcishya in Sanskrit 
and an Introduction to it in Sanskrit and Hindi, he 
Wrote the Satyarth Piakash in Hindi, his chief work 
containing his views on various subjects like marriage 
education, government and religion. The Arya Saniaj 
lias generated a powerful force working in the direction 
of Indian nationalism, and it emphasises Hindu culture 
■rather than foreign ideas, dhe Brahmoand Arya move¬ 
ments have contributed much to Indian progress in 
various directions. 

Hamaksishna Faramahaxtisa. Gadadhar Chatterji 
lb. 1834-d. 1886), later Ramakrishna Paratnahamsa, was 
a Brahman born near Hughli (Bengal). He realised the 
fundamental unity underlying all religions, and regarded 
every religion as a path to God. According to him, every 
individual should follow his own religion, and for the 
Hindus. Hinduism is the best. He was a Vedantin and 
a mystic, practising yoga and attempting to realise God. 
Many came into contact with him and were benefited 
by his teaching. His practical advice to ordinary people 
as the conquest of katnlni (woman) and kanchana (gold 
or wealth). 

Svami Vivekananda. The fame of Ramakrishna 
Paramahanisa has spread thanks to his greatest disciple— 
Narendranath Datta, later Svami Vivekananda (b. 1862-d. 
1902). The latter represented Hinduism at the Parlia- 
'artiament men t of Religions (Chicago, 1893), captured the hearts of 
E Religion. ma ny, popularised Vedanta m America, visited Europe. 

and returned to India in 1897. In the following year he 
again went to Europe and America and returned home 
in 1900. In brief, he gave wide currency to the greatness 
of Hindu civilisation in general and to the glory of 
Vedanta in particular, the burden of his discourses to his 
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■ts being, “ Be proud that you are an Indian.’* 
;cribed as the St. Paul of Ramakrislma Parair-a- 
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The Theosophical Society. The Theosophical 
Society was founded in New York in 1875 by Madame 
H. P. Blavatsky, a Russian, and Colonel H. S. Olcofct, an Blavatsky 
American. The latter’s lectures in India in 1879 empha- OIcctt 
sised the greatness of the Sacred Books of the East and 
the inspiration of religion to nationality. In 1882 Adyar 
(Madras) became the headquarters of the Theosophical 
Society. On Olcott’s death in 1907, Mrs. Annie Besant 
(b. 1847-d. 1933) of English-Irish parentage became 
the President of that Society. She had come to India in 
1893 and started the Central Hindu College at Benares 
in 1898. Her political and journalistic activities contri¬ 
buted substantially, during the war of 1914-8 and after, 
to the strength of the Indian national movement. To 
sum up, the religious movements sketched above, by their 
emphasis on Hindu culture and on the need for social 
reform and progress in other directions, have furthered 
the growth of Indian nationalism, over and above the 
direct political efforts of their followers inspired by their 
religious convictions. 


SECTION XXVII 


CUPEON (1899-1905) AND FRONTIER POLICY 

Lord Curzon. George Nathaniel Curzon, the eldest 
son of Baron Scarsdale, was born at Kedleston (Derby¬ 
shire. England) in January, 1859. He was educated at 
Eton and Balliol, Oxford. He took an active and 
distinguished part in the Oxford Union and became its 
President in 1880. “ I am a most superior person M is a 

line parodying a song composed by him. He travelled 
extensively and incessantly from 1882 to 1895, and twice 
round the world. He entered Parliament in 1886 and 
was Under-Secretary for India (1891-2) and for Foreign 
Affairs (1895-8). His travels in Asia, including four 
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yisits to India, from Persia to Japan enabled 
nblish three valuable books dealing with Asiatic 1 
blems —Russia in Central Asia in 7 889, Persia , and 
Problems of the Far East. Above all, his Parliamentary 
career exhibited him as a brilliant man. He had long 
ago set his heart on the Viceroyalty of India—another 
life-long ambition of his, the Premiership of England; 
was not realised—,which he obtained at the comparatively 
early age of 40, He was made Baron Curzon in the Irish 
peerage, in accordance with his own expressed desire, so 
that he might re-enter Parliament after the expiry of his 
term of office in India. " The first forty years of George 
Curzon’s life were unusually full.” 1 He reached India 
in January, 1899. 

Frontier Policy. Though Curzon had supported 
the forward policy in Parliament, as Viceroy he set his 
face against “ wild-cat sche mes” aiming at the conquest 
of the tribal region up to the Durand line. But, at the 
same time, he was equally against the abandonment of 
Quetta, Chitral, etc., which had been under British 
occupation and control. He adopted a policy which was 
neither forward nor “ backward,” the latter term 
implying complete evacuation of the tribal zone and 
withdrawal to the Indus line. British tloops were ' with¬ 
drawn from the tribal area but not completely, and 
replaced by indigenous troops under British officers. 
Though the tri£>e^ x were required to maintain order in 
their country and not to violate the British Indian 
frontier, their religion or independence w'as not interfered 
with. Further, the British position on their side of the 
frontier was strengthened by the increase of garrisons 
and by the extension of strategic Railways. Moreover, 
the availability of arms and ammunition to the tribesmen 
was restricted. This policy which secured economy and 


1 The Earl of Ronaldshay, The Life of Lord Curzon (3 Vpls,, 1928) 
p. 3. 
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^ I Ifficiency was successful till the third Afghan 
Lastly, Curzon completed his frontier 
arrangements by the creation in 1901 ofthc_..North-\\est 
Frontier Province, and the old Norffi'-Western Provinces Tho N.W.I 
and Oudh became the Ignited Provinces of Agra and P- an 
Oudh. The new province included the districts of the 
Panjab on the other side of the Indus and the political 
charges, the Khyber, etc., and was placed under a Chief 
Commissioner, with whom the Government of India dealt 
directly. 

SECTION XXVIII 


AFGHANISTAN, PERSIAN GULF AND TIBET 
Afghanistan. Abdur Rahman died in 1901 and 
was succeeded by his son Habibullah, without the usual 
war of succession. The Government of India wished to Kabibull* 
renew tfie treaty with the former on the assumption that 
it was a personal one, but the latter was of opinion that 
the treaty was between the two powers and that therefore 
there was no need for renewing it. ^ Further, he did not 
draw his subsidy. These strained relations were set right 
by Sir Louis Dane who was sent to Kabul in November, 

1904, by the Acting Viceroy, Lord Ajrnpthill ; not only 
was the Amir’s view of the treaty acquiesced'in but also 
his claim to the title of “ His Majesty ” was conceded. 

He obtained the privilege of importing a rms, and agreed 
to draw the arrears of his subsidy (March, 1905). These 
terms were regarded by some as tantamount to the 
sacrifice of British prestige in Afghanistan. 

Persian Gulf. The long-established British control 
over the Persian Gulf was threatened by the diplomatic 
activities of France, Russia, Germany and Turkey 
between 1892 and 1903. In 1809 Curzon sent a naval 
expedition to the Persian Gulf, and in the following year Expedite 
thwarted the attempts to challenge the British position. p * 

In May, 1903, Lord Lansdowne, Foreign Secretary. Suit 
declared that the British policy was to resist the 
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&roachments op their position in the Persian 
,a/iy other power. Towards the close of that^ 
(November-December) the Viceroy visited that region. 
“ British sup.rernacy in Iiiciuv is unquestionably bound up 
with British supremacy in the Persian Gulf. If we lose 
control of the Gulf, we shall not rule long in India.” 1 

Tibet* The Tibetan Government under the Dalai 
Lama, aiming at the overthrow of the Chinese suzerainty at 
the moment of its weakness, negotiated for an alliance with 
Russia. Curzon resolved to prevent the establishment of 
Russian influence in Tibet,which he regarded not as a threat 
to India, but as a blow to British prestige in Asia. With 
difficulty he obtained the support of the home government 
for the despatch of a mission under Colonel F. E. Young- 
husband to Khamba Jong (near the Sikkim frontier), in 
connection with some trilling grievances against Tibet, 
coupled with her persistence in a policy of isolation. The 
proposed conference with Tibet and China at Khamba 
Jong, which the English expedition reached in July, 1903, 
did not take place, as the Tibetans rightly objected to the 
progress of that expedition in their country, and organised 
military resistance. In November the home government 
acquiesced in the proposed British advance to Gyantse 
(between Khamba Jong and Lhasa). Against this step 
Russia protested, and England assured her that no annex¬ 
ation or permanent occupation of Tibet was contemplated. 
The advance was commenced in March, 1904, and there 
was a clash with the Tibetans at Guru in which many 
of them perished. The British expedition reached 
Gyantse in April, and the Dalai Lama was in no mood 
to negotiate. Consequently the fresh proposal to advance 
further to Lhasa was sanctioned by the home government. 
The British success in May changed the Dalai Lama’s 
attitude, but Colonel Younghusband was prepared to open 
negotiations only after reaching his destination. In August 


I.ovat Fraser, India Under Curzon and After (1911). p. 132. 
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“ the unveiling of Lhasa/’ The Dalai Lama 
t, and the treaty of Lhasa (1904) was concluded 
Regent, in September. British control over the 
foreign policy -of Tibet was established ; an indemnity of 
75 lakhs of rupees was to be paid in as many annual 
instalments, and till the whole amount was cleared off, 
the British were to occupy the Churnbi Valley (between 
Sikkim and,Bhutan); a British commercial agent was to 
reside at Gyantse with freedom to go to Lhasa; and 
arrangements were made regarding the trade of India 
with Tibet. These terms were in contravention of the 
instructions of the home government, which was against 
any forward policy, and the occupation of the Chupibi 
Valley for 75 years would be contrary to the assurance 
already given to Russia. Though the treaty was sup¬ 
ported by the Government of India, the Secretary of State 
ordered its modification : the indemnity was to be 25 
lakhs; after three annual payments, the occupied territory 
was tc be given up ; and the agent at Gyantse was not 
to have freedom to proceed to Lhasa. Curzon’s' forward 
policy towards Tibet was similar to that of Lytton towards 
Afghanistan, and British interference in Tibetan affairs 
ultimately benefited China alone. The conduct of the 
expedition by Younghusband was a magnificent success, 
exhibiting his courage and organising capacity. Fighting 
took place sometimes at an elevation of over 18,000 feet. 
Curzon’s policy towards Tibet can be defended only 
by imperialists who throw legality and morality to the 
winds. ^ 


SECTION XXIX 

THE PROTECTED STATES 

Curzon was profoundly interested in the improvement 
oi administration in the protected States, and his energetic 
policy, aiming at their progress pari passu with British 
India, was not viewed with favour by Minto II, who 
indicated in his Udaipur speech (1909) his disinclination 
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exert pressure on the princes to make them con 
British standards of administration. Curzon in his 
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speech described the protected States 
chain ohJmperial administration.’ 1 In short, he wanted 
to wipe Sway their isolation. In 1901 the Imperial Cadet 
Corps was formed to give military training for the cadets 
ofIhe prindfely and noble families. He was also interest¬ 
ed in their education. We have seen the circumstances 
in which Berar was assigned by the Nizam to the Govern ¬ 
ment of India by the treaties of 1853 and 1860. In 1902 
Curzon visited Haidarabad and secured Berar as a perpe¬ 
tual lease for a filled annual rent; the Nizam’s sovereignty 
over it was thus reiterated, and lie gained financially 
from the new ^herne. The Haidarabad Contingent 
* which had origitfted the Berar question was incorporated 
in the Indian army, and was no longer to be stationed at 
Haidarabad. Rgrar became a part of the C. P. In 1905 
the Maharaja 61 Kashmir was restored to power. 
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I SECTION XXX 

ADMINISTRATION t FAMINE, PLAGUE, FINANCE, 
LAND REVENUE, AGRICULTURE, AND 
INDUSTRY. 

Administration. Curzon's reforming zeal affected 
almost every branch of administration,* and his favourite 
method of hastening progress was the investigation of a 
problem by a commission and subsequent legislation on 
the lines recommended by it. He formulated three 
schemes, each of which consisted of twelve questions. 
The only great problem which he did not consider ade¬ 
quately related to the separation of judiciai and^^i^Utiye 
functions. The untiring energy of the Viceroy coupled 
with his high standards of efficiency enabled him to effect 
many improvement's and obtain substantial results. In 


1 Ibid, p. 212. 
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solid achievements in this held, his Character 
imitations of his objective of good gdVernment 
r welfare, unrelated to self-governWnt, landed 
many difficulties, made him finally unpopular 
Indians, and stimulated the spirit of Indian 
nationalism. Still the success of his work in several 
respects and his even more splendid ideal of efficient 
and progressive government have made his period of 
office comparable only to the brightest epochs of Anglo- 
Indian history before the Mutiny. His administration 
was founded on certain principles: every department 
should have a policy ; the Indian peasant should neyer be 
forgotten; the Government’s policy should be frankly 

stated and persevered in; “ everywhere to look ahead. 

and to build not for the present but for the future.” 1 
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Fa mine and Plague. The famine of 1900 was the 
result of a a drought the greatest in extent and intensity 
which she (India) had experienced for 200 years.” 3 
Further, it came too soon after the famine of 1896 and 
v/as accompanied by. cholera, dysentery and fever. It 
affected many provinces and the protected States—North- 
West, Central and Western India and the Dakhan. In 
spite of relief on a liberal scale—£> million pounds—the 
casualty amounted to a million in British India. A com¬ 
mission was appointed under the chairmanship . of Sir 
Anthony Macdonnell, and its report published in 1901, 
stressed the advantage of “ moral strategy, ” i.e., of in¬ 
ducing courage in the people by helping them quite at the 
beginning of a famine by loans, suspension of land revenue, 
etc. At the same time it held that the land revenue was 
not excessive and made further recommendations regard¬ 
ing measures to improve the condition of the ryots. 
Curxon profited by the commission’s suggestions and 
worked in the direction of preventing and fighting famine. 
But plague defied human control, and there were riots at 
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1 Ibid. t pp. 479-SO. 2 C. H. /., VI, p. 307. 
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jDawripore in 1900 ; its virulence increased, and its' 

/during Curzon’s Viceroyalty exceeded four millions 

Finance. The measures adopted ih 1893 and the 
legislation of 1899 in accordance with the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Fowler Committee of 1898 contributed to 
the improvement of the finances, and budget surpluses 
became normal, with the result that some relief was 
given to famine-stricken people. The quinquennial pro¬ 
vincial settlements regarding finance were made quasi¬ 
permanent in 1904. (and permanent in 1912 under 
Hardinge IT). 'Further, there was a substantial reduction 
of the salt tax from Rs. 2\ to Re. 1 per maund, besides 
other concessions to tax-payers. 

Land Revenue and Agriculture. In 1900 the 
Panjab Land Alienation Act provided against eviction of 
the cultivators by money-lenders. The Resolution of 
190? on land revenue rejected the view that famines had 
been caused by over-assessment and that the extension of 
the Permanent Settlement, would be beneficial, and 
emphasised the principle of graduated enhancement and 
of reduction, if necessary. In 1904 in order to benefit 
agriculturists and others was passed the Co-operative 
Credit Societies’ Act, which was improved upon in 1912 
and 1915. In 1905 rules were made for greater elasticity 
of revenue demand in hard times caused by famine and 
scarcity. As early as 1901 an Inspector-General of 
Agriculture had been appointed. Agricultural research 
was promoted by the establishment of an Institute at 
Pusa (Darbhanga lit., Bihar), and the foundation stone 
Was laid by Cur/on in 1905. 

Commerce and Industry. Curzon gave attention 
to the administration of the army and the police and to 
Railways and irrigation. In 1904 the Member for Public 
Works in the Viceroy’s Council became an ordinary 
member ; there were six members in all. The Department 
of Commerce and Industry was created and entrusted to 
one of them. Curzon supported the schemes of jamshedji 
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TC^(fr.4839-d. 1904} for Indians industrial regeneration; 
aftertWlatter’s death his triple programme was carried 
out by his sons—The Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply 
Company, Bombay (1910); the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, Sakchi (named Jamshedpur), Bihar (1911); and 
the Indian Institute ol Science, Bangalore (1911). 



SECTION XXXI 


EDUCATION AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Education. In 1901 a “ private ” conference of 
educational experts was held at Simla; Indians were not 
included, and the only non-official was Dr. Miller of the 
Madras Christian College. In the following year, the 
Universities Commission under the presidency of (Sir) The Umver- 
Thomas Raleigh, Law Member, Viceroy’s Council, was 
appointed, and the members included a Muslim, and, 
after the expression of Hindu dissatisfaction, a Hindu— 

Justice Gurudas Banerji, who finally wrote a dissenting 
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note. The Indian Universities Act of 4 904 was followed 


in the same year by a Government of India Resolution 
on Educational Policy and by another in 1913. The 
Act of 1904 remedied some defects, but at the same time 
strengthened the control of Government over the Univer- 
sides in more ways than one—control over their Senates. GokhiXe 


Consequently G. K. Gokhale voiced the opposition to the and M * ht * 


reactionary features of the Universities Bill in the 
Legislative Council. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta organised 
opposition to it systematically. 1 At the same time the 
Universities' control over colleges and schools was 
tightened. Curzon’s educational reform made him 
unpopular among the nationalists and among the intellec¬ 
tuals in general. 

Archaeology. In 1870 the Archaeological Survey 
of India was started under General (Sir) Alexander 
Cunningham, the first Diiector-General of Archaeology. 


1 Lovat Eraser, op. cit., pp. 191-3, 




INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

In 1878 Major Cole was appointed Conservator,' 
few years later his office as well as that of L)ir 
Curzon General was abolished. During his pre-Vicerega days 
Cordon had visited and studied the ruins of Persepol.s and 
inorknr Vat In 1900 he proceeded to Hampi and other 
archaeological centres, and to Ajanta jn im » 

T v year (Sir) John Marshall was appointed Director-General 
ti'Jstu Of Archaeology. In 190+ the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act was passed, and an impetus was given > 
to conservation and exploration. During Marshalls 
period of office much excavation work was done, and 
substantial results were obtained at Mohenjo-daro, , 
Harappa. Taxila, Pataliputra, Nalauda, Nagarjumkonda 
' and other places. Curzon presented a suitable lamp of 
Egyptian workmanship—a product of two years labour 
to the tomb of Mumtaz Mahal in 1906, and the unveiling 
of the lamp took place two years later. 

SECTION XXXII 
PARTITION OF BENGAL 
AND THE CURZON-KITCHENER CONTROVERSY 
Curzon’s Reappointment. The Coronation Durbar 
The Com- held at Delhi on the first day of 1903 which proclaimed 
tiition Edward VII as Emperor of India out-distanced the 
Durbd " ceremony conducted by Lytton in 1877. Curzon secured 
an extension of his term of office, went home towards 
the close of April, 1904, and returned to India about the 
middle of the following December, and during the 
interval Lord Ampthill was Officiating Viceroy. Curzon s 
second term of office lasted only for about 11 montn? 
and was cut short by his resignation. 

Partition of Bengal. In October, 1905, the huge 
and unwieldy province of Bengal, containing a population 
of 78 millions, was divided into two provinces—Bengal 
with its capital at Calcutta, and Eastern Bengal and 

1 Konalclshay, op. cit., II, pp. 333-6. 
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Lv^iyth a population of 31 millions and with its 
a^rters at Dacca. Though such territorial redistri¬ 
butions had been made before and though the change 
made in 1905 was regarded by its authors as an 
administrative necessity, the Bengali political sentiment 
was affec ted, and a great agitation for the repeal of what 
was called the Partition of Bengal, alleged to be destruc¬ 
tive of the Bengali nationality, started and continued lor 
a number of years. Curzon was not the man to yield 
to political agitation. The annulment of the Partition 
in December, 1911, coupled with the creation of the 
province of Bihar and Orissa, shows the weakness of the 
argument that the division of Bengal was necessary in 
1905 on administrative grounds. Cun?on had no respect 
for Indian nationalist opinion; be wrote to the Secretary 
of State; My own belief is that the Qgmgress^ is 
tottering to its fall, and one of mv great ambitions while 
in India is to assist it to a peaceful demise ” (1900). 1 

Cur^on’s Resignation and Later Life. Lord 
Kitchener, Commander-in-Chief, a great reformer in 
military matters, felt the anomaly of the criticism of the 
policy of the Commander-in-Chief by his military junior, 
the Military Member of the Viceroy’s Council, and 
suggested the unification of military administration under 
the Commander-in-Chief, an extraordinary member of that 
Council. But the Viceroy and his advisers regarded that 
proposal as subordinating the civil authority to the military, 
as a constitutional topsyturvyfication, though Kitchener did 
not think so. This clash of opinion between the civilian 
and the soldier was smoothed by the home government’s 
compromise, according to which strictly military 
matters were left entirely to the Commander-in-Chief, 
while other matters were to be dealt with by a member 
of Council called the Military Supply Member. When 
the selection of this new member was considered, the 
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1 Ibid., II, p. 351. 
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) decretal v of State for India suggested that theV 
mander-in-Chief should be consulted by the Vi» „ 

' Cur.zort felt how the wind was blowing, resigned, and 
refused to withdraw his resignation. He left India m 
November. 1905. He was Chancellor of the Oxford 
University from 1907 to 1925, and President of the Royal 
Geographical Society from 1911 to 1914. He became an 
Earl in 1911 and a Marquis in 1921. He was in the 
Cabinet from 1915. Though he collaborated in the 
, production of the Declaration of August 20, 1917, and 

Curcon and went to the extent of changing the phrase in Montagu’s 
Indian Self- draft, ** the gradual development of free institutions in 
Govern- j n( j ia w j t d a v j ew to ultimate self-government within the 
mCIlt Empire,” into “ the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions, with a view to the progressive realisation of 
responsible Government in India as an integral pait of 
the British Empire,” 1 Curzon disagreed with the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of constitutional reforms, 
and Montagu wrote to him: “ Your Note on my Report 
comes to me as a great shock and a surprise.” 3 In 
February, 1919, Curzon refused to serve on the Cabinet 
Committee for preparing the India Bill, and his further 
attitude towards it was pronouncedly hostile. He was 
Foreign Secretary from 1919 to 1924, and died in 
March, 1925. 


Character 


SECTION XXXItl 

CURZON: HIS CHARACTER AND SPLENDID TRIUMPHS 
AND HIS UNPOPULARITY AND SHORTCOMINGS 

Curzon came to India admirably equipped with 
knowledge for the discharge of his Viceregal responsi¬ 
bilities. His vision had been enlarged by his world tours. 
Equally admirable are his sense of duty, his energy and 
enterprise, his keenness'To prSinote the material'welfare 
of the people, his capacity for organisation, his strong 


1 & 2 Ibid., Ill, pp. 167 & 170. 
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►is and indomit able will, and above all his gift 
c’tive pre'sentatldn and eloquent exposition. In 
years of iiis regime he secured the approbation 
of Congressmen. Further, the ideal for which he stood 
in India was described by him in his last speech in India, 

“Let it be our ideal..to fight for the right, to abhor 

the imperfect, the unjust or the mean, to swerve neither 
to the right hand, nor to the left, to care nothing for 

flattery or applause or odium or abuse.to feel that 

somewhere among these millions you have left a little 
justice or happiness or prosperity, a sense of manliness 
or moral dignity, a spring of patriotism, a dawn of in¬ 
tellectual enlightenment or a stirring of duty where it 
did not exist before—that is enough, that is the English¬ 
man’s justification in India.” 1 He would not tolerate! 
the ill-treatment of, or injustice done to, Indians by Euro- \ 
pea is. He explicitly stated that he resigned, not on 
personal grounds but in defence of two great principles— 
the subordination of military to civil authority and respect 
-•for Indian auth ority (of the EngTishman on the spot) in 
determining India’s needs. 3 He had no manner of doubt 
regarding the permanency of British rule in India if it 
were wedded to a great purpose like the unifica¬ 
tion of the country. 3 At the same time he proceeded too 
fast, stood rigidly for the highest standard of efficiency, 
and lacked the spirit of compromise. He gave no scope 
for the energy, enterprise and initiative of others; 
Gokhale compared him \yjiL, 4.\ ir t an g^jb. Therefore 
Ourzon created much opposition to Kis policy. He was 
too masterful and too heedless of points of view other 
than his own. He imposed his own high standards on 
others less gifted than himself and turned out to be a 
task-master. He became unpopular among Indian nation¬ 
alists by his educational reform and Partition of Bengal. 
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J Ibid., II, p. 424. 

2 - 3 Lovat Fraser, op. cit.> pp. 448 Sc 488. 
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curzon’s character 
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of, {Jokhale said in December, 1905, that the Viceroy il 

” 011 ^ ie views of enligf 
Indians. In his speech at the Convocation of the Senate ol 
the Calcutta University (1905), Cmzon tactlessly referred 
to the Westerner’s higher ideal of truth and said: “...in the 
East, .craftiness and diplomatic wile had always been 

held in high repute.In your epics truth will often be 

extolled as a virtue; but quite as often it is attended 
with some qualification, and very often praise is given to 
successful deception practised with honest aim.” 1 And 
he was condemned for his alleged attack on Indian 
character and religion, and the condemnation surprised 
him. Moreover, we have seen his description of the true 
people of India in 1892 and his desire in 1900 to hasten 
the death of the Congress. In these circumstances his 
tin popularity among Indians of advanced views was 
inevitable. We have notic ed his puzzliiw: attitude tow ards 
the Montagu-Chelmsford "reforms. “What gave to his 
personality its peculiar interest was its amazing contra¬ 
dictions and perversities. What more perplexing paradox 
could be imagined than that presented by the pomposity 
and the simplicity, the aloofness and the sociability, the 
broad-mindedness and the intolerance, the generosity 
and the pettiness, the exuberant affections and the im¬ 
placable hates, the contemptuous arrogance and the 
strange humbleness of heart of this incalculable man? ”? 

Compared We have compared him with Dalhousie; both were men 
T th . of initiative and dynamic energy and of extraordinary 
a aousu, ac pj • eyeniept; both suffered' from illhealth and domestic 
sorrow and persevered in high and noble ideals ; both posses¬ 
sed" youth and intellectual fecundi ty ; both made serious 
mistakes and were responsible to some extent for the. 
music of the Mutiny and of the Bengal Partition Agitation, 
for the unrest which followed their excessive and some¬ 
times wrong-healed activities. It is said that the 


1 Ronaldshay, op, cit., II, p. 364. ? Pnd, , III, p, 384, 
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£veifients of Curzon are four in number : the Parti- 
pf Bengal, his. frontier policy, his reform of the 
educational system, and his land revenue policy. 1 But 
we have' seen the character and consequences of Curzon’s 
activities in relation to items one and three. In spite of his 
failures and his achievements of doubtful value, the great¬ 
ness of his Viceroyalty, thanks to his unique personality 
and genius, is unquestionable. Still in an estimate of 
his statesmanship we cannot make light of his reaction¬ 
ary attitude towards Indian nationalism, with which 
he was ai loggerheads and which received some stimulus 
from his unsympathetic treatment of it. The administra¬ 
tion of Curzon is the apotheosis of benevolent despotism 
and the most splendid illustration of its advantages and 
shortcomings. 


SECTION XXXIV 

MINTO II <1905-10) AND THE 
ANGLO-RUSSIAN CONVENTION (1907) 

Lord. Minto. Born in 1847, Gilbert, Earl of Minto, 
was the great-grandson of the Governor-General who 
preceded Lord Hastings ; he fought in the second Afghan 
war and was Governor-General of Canada (1898-1904). 
He came to India in November, 1905, returned home in 
November, 1910, and died in 1914. His Viceroyalty 
synchronised with the period of office of Viscount Morley, 
Secretary of State for India (1905-10), who exercised his 
power with vigour and decision, not always in harmony 
with his earlier robust Liberalism. In * England the 
Unionists had been in power from 1895 to 1905, and in 
the latter year the Liberals triumphed ; the Premiers 
were Campbell-Bannerman (1905-8) and Asquith 
(1908-15). 

Retrospect of Russian Menace. The Russian 
menace to Anglo-India was born in 1807, which year 
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1 Lovat Fraser, op.cit., pp, 18-9. 
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fiNGt-AND AND RUSSIA 



Witnessed the alliance between Napoleon and the 
and the latter dreamed dreams of Indian conquest, 
the tragedy of 1812 and the British victory of 1815 
stilled such ambitions, and the successful termination of 
the first Burmese war (1824-6) and the fall of Bharatpui 
(1826) redounded to the credit of the British who, 
on the eve of the first Afghan war (1839-42), showed 
their determination not to tolerate Russian influence in 
Afghanistan. Though the Crimean war of 1854-6 
damped the enthusiasm of Russia in checking British 
influence in the East, her hopes were revived by the 
Mutiny of 1857 and the Chinese war of 1859-60. We 
have seen her progress in Central Asia in the sixties and 
seventies of the last century, and in the following decade 
war with her appeared inevitable, but the Panjdeh storm 
was weathered by Dufferitl and Abdur Rahman (1885-7). 
In the nineties Anglo-Russian relations improved steadily. 
C.urzon’s interference in Tibetan affairs in 1903 was not 
due to any fear of Russian invasion of India, but to his 
desire to prevent the possible diplomatic triumph of that 
power. Its war with Japan (1904-5) was a decisive check 
to its eastern ambitions. The British dread of Russia 
disappeared for the time being with the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Russian Convention. 

The Anglo-Russian Convention (1907). This 
agreement between the two European powers related to 
Afghanistan, Persia and Tibet. England agreed not to 
alter the existing political status of Afghanistan, and 
Russia declared that that country was outside her sphere 
of influence and accepted to conduct her political 
relations with the Amir through the British Government. 
But Habibullah objected to the procedure adopted by 
the two powers and declined to ratify the convention. 
As regards Persia which was in an anarchical condition, 
, its independence was recognised by both powers, which 
agreed upon their respective spheres of influence in that 
country -northern part, Russian, and south-eastern, 
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rj but the Persian Gulf did not come with- 
Purview of the convention. This arrangement 
lutary in avoiding an armed conflict between 
England and Russia which might well have happened in 
the light of the condition of Persia. Further, the con¬ 
vention recognised the Chinese suzerainty!over Tibet and 
laid down that neither European power should annex 
any part of that country or interfere in its internal affairs, 

Tibet. The treaty of Lhasa (1904) was confirmed 
in 1906 by China, and the latter agreement provided 
against foreign intercourse with Tibet. Thus Chinese 
control over Tibet was strengthened. According to the 
convention of 1906, the indemnity of 25 lakhs of rupees 
(fixed by the modified treaty of Lhasa) was to be paid 
by China in three instalments, instead of by Tibet in 25 
instalments, and on this point Morley overruled the 
opinion of the Government of India as he was opposed 
to the policy of interference in Tibetan affairs—the 
policy of Curzon. By 1908 the indemnity had been 
paid, and the British occupation of the Chumbi Valley 
ceased, again the Secretary of State dismissing the 
objections of the Government of India. Thus the 
forward policy of Curzon was reversed, and the Chinese 
hold over Tibet was lightened. In 1910 the Dalai Lama 
who had been obliged to leave Tibet met Min to and 
appealed to him in vain for help against China. 


SECTION XXXV 

THE PARTITION AGITATION 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY 

The Partition Agitation and General Unrest. 

The Partition of Bengal provoked a furious agitation 
against, it and stimulated the Bengali nationalist senti¬ 
ment, which boycotted foreign goods and emphasised 
t ; he use of Indian products—the Svadesi movement. 
Revolutionary propaganda resulted in political murders; 
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THE PARTITION AGITATION 

•students participated in the use of the bomb, 

Press co-operated with tne revolutionaries. Political 
in India was general rather than confined to Bengal. The 
victory of Japan over Russia in 1905 created much 
enthusiasm throughout Asia* There was reaction in 
India agamst the policy of Curzon, and the Congress 
which was becoming influential opposed the Partition of 
Bengal and gave its support to the boycott. But Morley 
suppressed his own Liberal convictions and refused, to und6 
the Partition, which he treated as final. In 190/ a 
repressive policy was initiated: Acts were passed to 
prevent seditious meetings (1907), to penalise manu¬ 
facture or possession of explosives and incitement to 
murder in the Press (1908), and to facilitate speedy trial 
of those charged with sedition and violence (1908). The 
Indian Press Act (1910) classified seditious offences into 
16 groups and provided for the taking of a security of 
Rs. 500 to 2000 from keepers of printing presses and 
publishers of newspapers; the amount would be foifeiied 
for any offence against the Act; subsequent to an 
offence and forfeiture, the fresh security would be from 
Rs. 1000 to 10,000, and a second offence would be 
followed by forfeiture of the security and confiscation of 
the Press; the Act was in force till 1922. During the 
period of the war (1914-8), nationalist papers including 
The Hindu and New India of Madras lost their deposits, 
in 1 908 B. G. Tilak was convicted of sedition, sentenced 
to transportation for six years, and imprisoned at Manda¬ 
lay. In November, 1909, a futile attempt was made to 
murder Lord and Lady Minto at Ahmadabad. 

The Indian Staten. Minto was opposed to the 
go-ahead policy of Curzon, and though he would assert 
British paramountcy and prevent misrule in Indian 
States, he attempted “ to avoid as far as possible the 
issue of general instructions (Udaipur Speech, 1909). 

The Military Department. As regards the dis¬ 
agreement between Curzon and Kitchener, Motley had, 
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^his. 1 appointment as Secretary of State, supported 
per\s point of view, but as Secretary he acquiesced 
predecessor's view favouring Kitchener's contention. 

Thus the Commander* in-Chief, as an ordinary member 
of the Viceroy's Council, completely controlled the 
Military Department, and the place of the Military 
Supply Member was abolished in 1907. But the 
soundness of Curzon’s opinion was revealed in the 
mismanagement of the Mesopotamian campaign during 
the war of 1914-8; the verdict (1917) of the commission 
of enquiry into that affair was against Kitchener's 
.system, which had concentrated all authority in the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

Administration. We have referred to Minto's 
policy towards the export of opium to China; he 
accepted the principle of progressive reduction. The 
Royal Commission on Decentralisation (1907-9), with its 
limited terms of reference, under C. E. II. Hobhouse did 
not recommend a liberal policy, and the, provinces did noi 
secure any substantial benefits of decentralisation or 
freedom from higher control in administrative matters, 
but it stressed the importance of developing local self- 
government, particularly the revival of village panchayats. 

SECTION XXXVI 

THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACT, 1909 

Moiley-Minto Ref orms. An Act of 1907 fixed 
the number of members of the Secretary of State’s 
Council—betwe en 1 0 ajnd 14—, and their tenure of 
■ office at seven years, and five years more for special 
reasons. The Morley-Minto reforms of 1909, intended 
to satisfy moderate nationalist politicians, were em¬ 
bodied in the Indian Councils Act of February and the 
Regulations of November. The number of “ Additional Additional 
f Members" of the Imperial Legislative' Council was Member* 
| increased toji maximum of 60, and the Regulations fixed 
i. the number of elected members at 27, and of the 33 
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dominated members, not more than 28 wereVlA |be 
/officials. Besides the explicit recognition of the < 
principle, communal representation was for the first time 
introduced in the interests of Muslims. Further, the 
functions of the Legislature were enlarged, and it 
obtained the right to discuss and divide on matters of 
public interest and to ask supplementary interpellations. 
Moreover, before its final settlement the budget was to 
be presented to the Council, which might discuss it for 
several days, instead of one or two as before. Lastly, the 
members could propose resolutions and divide the 
Council on them. The Provincial Legislative Councils 
were also enlarged as well as the Executive Councils 
(two members) of Madras and Bombay which might have 
a maximum of 4 members. Executive Councils might be 
constituted in any province under a Lieutenant-Governor. 
At the instance of Morley, two Indians were appointed 
to the Secretary of State’s Council, and one Indian to 
the Viceroy’s Council as well as to either of the Provincial 
Executive Councils of Madras and Bombay. 

Criticism. While repressing revolutionary propa¬ 
ganda, Morley aimed at conciliating the moderates by 
liberalising the constitution. The Act of 1909 was an 
advance upon that of 1892 on the same lines, the ideal 
being “ a constitutional autocracy.” 3 In spite of his 
Liberalism, Morley did not think of responsible govern¬ 
ment as an ideal for India : “ If my existence, either 
officially or corporeally, were to be prolonged twenty 
times longer than either is likely to be, a parliamentary 
system in India is not at ail the goal to which I would 
for a moment aspire.” 2 Hence the following remarks in 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report: The reforms of 1999 
afforded no answer, and could afford no answer, to Indian * 
political problems. The conception of a responsible 


1 W. R. Smith, Nationalism and Reform in India (1933), p. 26. 
Roberts, op. cit p. 572. 
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VA wholly or partially amenable to the elected 

\ not admitted. The Morley-Minto reforms 

are the final outcome of the old conception which made 

the government of India a benevolent despotism.. 

‘ a monarch in durbar.’ Responsibility is the savour of 
popular government, and that savour the present councils 
wholly lack. Our first object must be to invest them 


with it.” 1 


SECTION XXXVII 


HARDINGE II (1910-16): THE DELHI DURBAR, 
TIBET, SOUTH AFRICA, INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
AND THE WAR OF 1914. 
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Lord Hardinge. Charles, Baron Hardinge of Pens- 
hurst, grandson of the Governor-General who preceded 
Dalhousie, was born in 1858. Before he assumed charge 
of the Viceroyalty in November, 1910, he had been Per¬ 
manent IJnder-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Marquis of 
Crewe was Secretary of State for India from • 911 to 
1915. Edward VII died and George V (1910-36) ascend¬ 
ed the throne in May. The European war broke out in 
1914 and lasted toT91 S. The Liberal Ministry of Asquith 
(1908-15) was transformed into a Coalition Ministry, 
presided over by him from 1915 to 1916 and by Lloyd 
George from 1916 to 1922. 

The Delhi Durbar (1911). A unique event was the 
holding of the Coronation Durbar at Delhi in December, 
1911, and the King-Emperor was accompanied to India 
by the Queen-Empress and the Secretary of State for 
India. At that great gathering of thousands of people 
were announced the transfer of the capital of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi and the constitution of the Governorship 
of Bengal, the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bihar and Orissa 
and the Chief Commissionership of Assam. Thus Curzon’s 
partition of Bengal was reversed, and the province of 
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pastern Bengal and Assam came to an end- _ 
Changes were effected in 1912, in which year Delhi! 
the small territory surrounding it. was separated from the- 
Pan jab and placed under a Chief Commissioner (October). 
On the occasion of the inauguration of the new capital 
in December. 1912, an attempt on the Viceroy’slife failed. 
New Delhi, the construction of which cost about 14 crores 
of rupees, was inaugurated in 1931. 

Benares (1911). In April, 1911, the Zamindari of 
Benares was constituted into a State, and the Maharaja 
became a ruling chief. 

Public Services Commission (1912). A Royal 
Commission on the Public Services was appointed in 1912 
under the chairmanship of Lord Islington. Gokhale, Abdur 
Rahim and M. B. Chaubal were its three Indian members, 
while eight members excluding the chairman were Bri¬ 
tishers. Though its report was ready in 1915, the war 
postponed its publication to 1917, but the question of 
Xndianisation of the services assumed a different aspect in 
virtue of the Declaration of August, 1917. 

Tibet and South Africa. As regards Tibet while 
the Government of India was prepared to recognise the 
sovereignty over that country of China, it set its face 
against any drastic change in the status quo , and during 
1913-4 the Foreign Secretary to the Government of India 
met the representatives of China and Tibet at Simla and 
Delhi, and the conference arrived at a satisfactory solution 
of the problem. In 1909 an Act of Parliament created 
the Union of South Africa. Anti-Indian legislation in 
Natal led to the stoppage of indentured emigration to that 
part of South Africa by the Government of India. Similar 
legislation in Transvaal in 1907 had provoked a cam¬ 
paign of passive resistance led by M. K. Gandhi. 
The South Africa Act of 1913 imposed further restric¬ 
tions on Indians. The speech of Hardinge at Madras 
showed his profound sympathy for the grievances of 
Indians in South Africa and fer their passive resistance 
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in that country,- and condemned the policy of 
tlie Union Government. This phase of the Indian strug¬ 
gle-in'South Africa was brought to a close by the Indian 
Relief Act—^-the Srmits-Gandhi Agreement— of 1914. 

Industrial Progress. The Government’s Public 
Works policy in the latter half of the 19th century effected 
the economic transformation of India initiated by Dalhousie. 
Our leading large scale industries— the cotton-mill, jute 
and plantation industries like tea —developed during the 
same period. Agricultural progress was stimulated by 
irrigation works, and the Government’s famine policy to 
some extent hastened the progress of Railway construc¬ 
tion. With the advent of the present century, agriculture 
benefited by the policy of Curzon and by the growth of 
the co-operative movement and increasing provision for 
agricultural research. We have noticed that Viceroy’s 
contact with Jamshedji Tata. Before the commencement 
of the war of 1914, had been completed, with the aid of 
American experts, the Tata Iron and Steel Works, 
“ perhaps the most remarkable achievement of Indian 
enterprise and Indian capital,” J but the jute mills of 
India, are largely financed by British capitalists. The 
Tata Works rendered much service to the British in that 
war. The benefits of forwarding the industrial progress 
of India, realised during the war, led to the appointment 
in 1916 of the Indian Industrial Commission under Sir 
Thomas Holland. 

The War of 1914. The outbreak of the European 
war in August, 1914, saw the Indian army in a state of 
preparedness, and the British participation in the war in 
support of Belgium stimulated the genuine loyalty of the 
people and princes of India to an extent surprising to the 
Government of India, .which however failed to make the 
best use of the unprecedented enthusiasm widely gene¬ 
rated. India’s help was in men, materials and money, and 
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INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
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l]er sons distinguished themselves in many theatre*^ 
bile their own country was free from the ravages^ 

In September, 1914, however the Em den , a light German 
cruiser, shelled Madras though ineffectively, and the 
danger to communications with Burma made the autho¬ 
rities contemplate the establishment of Railway connec¬ 
tion between India and Burma. The Defence of India 
Act, 1915, was modelled on the English ‘‘Dora”—The 
Defence of the Realm >4ct. 
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SECTION XXXTHI 

CHELMSFORD (1916*21) AND THE WAR (1914-8) 

Lord Chelmsford Frederick John Napier Thesiger, 
Lord Chelmsford, was born in 1868. He was Governor 
of Queensland from 1905 to 1909 and of New South 
Wales from 1909 to 1913. He came to India as Viceroy 
in April, 1916, returned home in April, 1921, and was First 
Lord of the Admiralty in 1924. The third Baron and 
first Viscount Chelmsford died in 1933. 

The European War (1914-8). The splendid 
services of India to the allied cause consisted in the parti¬ 
cipation, as combatants and non-combatants, of much 
more than a million men in warlike operations in France, 
Belgium, Gallipoli, Salonika,, Palestine, Egypt, the Sudan, 
Mesopotamia, etc.; in her placing her material resources at 
the disposal of the British ; and in her bearing the cost of 
expeditions outside India—about £ 30,000,000 a year—, 
and further in a free will offering of £ 100,000,000 which 
increased her national debt by 30 per cent. Moreover, 
India financed the war purchases for the British and 
brought on herself great currency troubles during 1917-8. 
Lastly, there were her contributions to war charities. 
Thus she played a glorious part in “ the war to end war*? 
“ the war of self-determination,” “ the war to make the 
world safe for democracy.” President Wilson’s political 
idealism set the allied cause on a high moral plane, but 
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outwitted by English and French statesmen. 
Stained some rewards; her representatives inclu* 
princes participated in the Imperial War Conference 
(1918), in the subsequent Imperial Conferences, and in the 
Peace Conference; an Indian was appointed Under¬ 
secretary of State for India and raised to the peerage— 
Lord Sinha of Raipur. Above all, she joined the League 
of Nations (1919) as an original member, and thus her 
international status improved. Moreover, the pace of 
Indian reform was hastened. But Indian Nationalists 
were bitterly disappointed, and “ the closing scenes 
of the world war brought to India, despite all her sacri * 
fices in the cause of victory, not peace, but the sword.” 1 

SECTION XXXIX 

THE AMRITSAR TRAGEDY 
AND THE THIRD AFGHAN WAR 

The Amritsar Tragedy {April, 1919). In 1917 
a committee under Justice Rowlatt, an English judge, was 
appointed to go into the question of revolutionary activities 
in India, and it reported in 1918. As the Defence of 
India Act, 1915, would cease to operate six months after 
the termination of the war, the Rowlatt Act was passed 
in March, 1919, and Gandhi (b. 1869) started Non-Co- 
operation. On April 6, hartal was observed throughout 
India. Gandhi was prevented by the Government from 
proceeding to Delhi on April 9, and on the following day 
two leaders of the Panjab were taken away from 
Amritsar and interned at Dharmsala (Kangra Dt). 
Excitement ran high in that city, and a crowd moved on 
to the residence of the Deputy Commissioner, but in 
Order to prevent it from doing so, the soldiers bred, and 
many died. The mob got out of control and killed five 
Europeans, severely handled an English lady, looted two 
European banks, and set fire to some public buildings. 
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^ j ” General Dyer who was ordered to control the sit’d* 

*2>^y hibited gatherings of four or more people, and on 

thousands of people were assembled in the Jalliamvala 
Bagh. Dyer fired on them without warning for about 
ten minutes, and 379 died and more than a thousand 
were wounded. Martial law was proclaimed in five 
districts including Amritsar, and people including school¬ 
boys were maltreated and humiliated. On April 19 
Dyer issued the “ Crawling Order ” at Amritsar that any 
Indian passing through the street where the English lady 
had been manhandled should go on all fours. But on 
the 26th that notorious order was withdrawn at the 
instance of the Panjab Government. The doings of 
Dyer were regarded favourably by the military authorities 
The Hunte, and by Sir Michael O’Dwyer, L ieutenant-Governor of the 
er ‘ d Panjab. In October the Government of India appointed 
the Hunter Committee to enquire into the Panjab 
disorders, and " its Majority Report (March, 1920) was 
signed by Lord Hunter and his four British colleagues, 
while the three Indian members wrote a Minority Report. 
Further the Congress Committee including" Gandhi 
started investigation in November, 1919, and its report 
was ready in February, 1920. The most conservative 
conclusions of the majority of the Government Com¬ 
mittee condemned the administration of martial law, 
particularly Dyer’s doings at Jallianwala Bagh ; he fired 
without warning ; he fired too long deliberately in order 
to strike terror among the people; he did not care for the 
wounded because he waived aside humane considerations ; 
above all, his “ Crawling Order ” was arrogant and 
outrageous. The Government of India took action on the 
Majority Report and dismissed Dyer. But the Lieutenant- 
Governor who approved of that general’s action was let 
off lightly. The home government supported the 
Government of India, though in India and England 
discussions and controversies intensified racial feeling. 
The Congress demanded much stronger measures. 
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lii#/the dismissal of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and the 

^_„ of the Viceroy. Sir C. Sankaran Nayar in his 

'amini'and Anarchy (1924) criticised O’Dwver’s support 
of Dyer, and an action for libel followed. The English 
court awarded £ 500 damages and justified the action of 
Dyer. But the British Cabinet reiterated its original 
view. The Amritsar tragedy contributed to the opposition 
of the Congress to the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. 
H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught said in inaugurating the 
new Indian Legislature in February, 1921 : “The shadow 
of Amritsar has lengthened over the fair face of India. 
I know how deep is the concern felt by His Majesty the 
King-Emperor at the terrible chapter of events in the 
Punjab. No one can deplore those events more intensely 
than I do myself.” 1 

The Third Afghan War (May, 1919). Habi bulla h 
remained during the European war (1914-8) true to his 
promise to the Government of India of his friendly 
neutrality) in spite of the German and Bolshevik pressure 
exerted on him. In February, 1919, he was murdered, and 
after a disputed succession, IBlT's^X^idifehrbecame 
Amir. Though he was for maintaining amicable relations 
with the Government of India, the Afghan war party 
influenced by Indian unrest in general and the Panjab 
disturbances in particular forced him into hostilities in 
May, 1919. The British succeeded in thoroughly defeating 
the Afghans in ten days, and Jalalabad and Kabul were 
bombed from the air. General Dyer played an important 
part and had obtained a higher command. Peace was 
concluded in August, according to which the Amir lost 
his subsidy and the privilege of importing arms through 
India. But his independence was fully recognised. In 
November, 1921, Sir Henry Dobbs went to Kabul and 
concluded a treaty establishing friendly relations on an 
wvjual footing, and the Amir was allowed to import arms 
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.Through India so long as his intentions were fi ien®^ 

4923 a trade convention was signed. In 1926 Afghi 
concluded a fresh treaty with Soviet Russia without detri¬ 
ment to the secret treaty of Moscow (1921). Thus, alter 
waging three Afghan wars, the British recognised the inde¬ 
pendence of Afghanistan, including her freedom in foreign 

relations. The third Afghan war revived the frontier 
tribal troubles of the Government of India and necessi¬ 
tated a new policy. 

SECTION XL 

THE AUGUST DECLARATION (1917), THE 
MONTFORD REPORT (1918) AND THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA ACT (1919) 

The August Declaration (1917). The Congress 
split in 1907 was set right in 1916, and the Home Rule 
Leagues of Annie Besant and Tilak worked in co¬ 
operation with the Indian National Congress and the 
All-India Muslim League (founded in 1906). In October, 
1916, 19 members of the Imperial Legislative Council 
submitted a scheme of constitutional reforms to the 
Government of India, and that scheme was substantially 
adopted by the Congress and the Muslim League at 
Lucknow in December, 1916—the Congress-League 
Scheme—, with its objective of Dominion Home Rule. 
The Lucknow Pact accepted the principle of communal 
representation for Muslims in the Legislature. On June 
16, 1917, Annie Besant (b. 1847-d. 1933) was interned 
with her co-adjutors, G. S. Arundale and B. P. Wadia, at 
Ootacamund. Their release had been preceded by a 
letter written by S. Subrahmanya Aiyar, Ex-Judge 
of the Madras High Court, to President Wilson, who 
communicated its contents to the British Premier. 
On August 20, PL S. Montagu, Secretary of State 
for India (1917—22), made the following Declara¬ 
tion in the House of Commons: “The policy of His 
Majesty’s Government with which the Government of 
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aye in complete accord, is that of the increasing ——j-. 
on of Indians in every branch of the administra- Decla3 f*tia 
ton and the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realisation pf 
responsible government in India as an integral part of 
the British Empire. They have decided that substantial 
ste P=> m this direction should he taken as soon as 
possible...Progress in this policy can only be achieved by 
successive stages. The British Government and the 
Government of India, ..must be the judges of the time 
and measure of each advance.” 

The Montford Report. Montagu toured in 

India during 1917-8, and the joint Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms (Montagu-Chelmsford, or “Mont¬ 
ford’', Report) was published in April, 1918. It 
emphasised that the first step in the direction of responsi¬ 
ble government should be taken in the provinces, that 
the Government of India should continue to be wholly 
responsible to Parliament, and that popular control 
should be fully established over local bodies, which 
should be largely independent of outside control. The 
main point relates to the introduction of Dyarchy (the 
word and idea are regarded as due to Lionel Curtis) 
into the provinces. Three Committees were appointed to Th*e« 
consider the questions of franchise, functions (provincial and Committee 
central, reserved and transferred), and home administra¬ 
tion ; the lirst two, presided over by Lord Southborough 
and working in India, and the third sitting in England 
under the chairmanship of Lord Crewe. The Government 
of India Bill, introduced in the House of Commons in 
June, 1919, obtained the King’s assent in December, and 
became the Government of India Act, 1919. 

The Government of India Act (December, 1919). Praamb’* 

Tne Preamble to the Act states the declared policy of 
Parliament, viz., Indianisation of the administrative 
services and progressive realisation of responsible govern¬ 
ment in India within the British Empire, and emphasises 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT 

progress in successive stages and Parliament s P 0 -' 1 ^ 

!ihe sole judge of each advance, in the determinat 
which Indian co-operation and sense of responsibility would 
be influential factors. The first part of the Act, dealing 
with local (provincial) governments,provides for thes division 
of provincial subjects into reserved and transferred, and .or 
the creation of Ministers,' appointed by the Governors 
from the members of the Legislative Council, to take ove 

the transferred subjects (Local Self-Government, Public 

Health, Education,’ Public Works, etc.) in the following 
provinces, technically called “the Governor’s Provinces■ 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the U. P., the Panjab, Bihar 
and Orissa, the C. P. and Assam (with the addition o, 
Burma from 1923 and of the N. W. F. P. from 1932>. 
The Executive Council, consisting of from two to four 
members is to be in charge of the reserved subjects. T he 
Legislative Council is to consist of the members of the 
Executive Council and members elected or nominated for 
three years ; it is to be presided over, not by the Governor 
but by an elected President after a period of four years, i he 
budget, except in the ease of a few items, is to be submitted 
to the vote of the Legislative Council. The Governor 
may assent to or veto a bill passed by it, return it for 
its reconsideration, or reserve tlie. bill for the consicTera- 
tion of the Governor-General. If the Legislative Lounul 
refuses leave for the introduction of a bill dealing with a 
reserved subject, or fails to pass it in the form recom¬ 
mended by the Governor, it will become an Act if the 
latter certifies that ir. is essential for the discharge of his 
responsibility. But such Acts should be sent to the 
Governor-General, who is to reserve them for the approval 
of His Majesty. But in relation to transferred subjects* 
the Governor is to be guided by his Ministers except 
when he has sufficient reason for not accepting their 
opinion. The Regulations enlarged the Legislative 
Councils, providing for an elected majority ; and communa 
representation, which had been conceded to Muslims in 
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extended to the Sikhs, Indian Christians and 
c: .. Ordinarily—this is a convention —half the number 

Executive Councillors should be Indians. This scheme 
ot partial responsible government in the province^ is 
known as Dyarchy or Dual Government. 

Part H of the Act of 1919 deals with the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Here the Morleyan traditions were 
substantially maintained, and there was no thought of 
liberalising it in the direction of tesponsible government, 
thougn a bi-cameral Legislature was erected. The old 
mea of the Legislature being an extension of the 
executi ve Council disappeared and along with that the 
phiase Additional Members.” The Legislative Assembly 
lasting for three years is to consist of 140 members or 
more, provided at least five-sevenths of the total are elected 
members and provided one-third of the non-elected 
members are non-officials. The franchise was widened, 
and a comparatively limited number of women were 
enfranchised, besides extension of comrrymal representa¬ 
tion. ^ Ine Council of State lasting for five years is to 
nave 60 members with an elected majority. In cases of 
disagreement between the .two,, houses, provision is made 
for a joint vote at the Governor-General’s discretion. The 
restrictions on the powers of the Legislature are as follows. Restr'e- 
.‘or the introduction of measures relating to certain sub- tionsonth* 
jects (public debt, army, foreign relations, etc., as in 1861), 
the Governor-General’s previous sanction is necessary, \ Powers- 
and lurther items have been added to that list. The 
Governor-General may veto a bill passed by both 
chambers, reserve it for His Majesty’s approval, or return, 
it to the Legislature for reconsideration. Any proposal' 
of the Legislature may be thrown out at any stage if the 
Governor-General certifies that it affects “ the safety or 
tranquillity of British India or any p-rt thereof.” Any 
bill may become law, inspite of the opposition of both 
chambers to its introduction or to its form as recommend¬ 
ed, if the Governor-General certifies that it is “ essential 
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WB\.tbr the safety, tranquillity or interests of British 

any part thereof/’ But such laws should be placed 
before Parliament and should receive His Majesty's 
assent. In cases of emergency however, they may be 
given effect to immediately, subject to disallowance by 
Budget His Majesty-in-Council. As regards the budget, some 
items (defence, political, ecclesiastical, etc.) are non- 
votable without the sanction x>f the Governor-General, 
wTro-may restore a demand, refused or reduced by the 
Legislative Assembly, if he thinks it “essential to the 
discharge of his responsibilities.” Lastly, in cases of 
emergency, he may authorise the expenditure necessary 
for “ the safety or tranquillity of British India or any part 
thereof.” With regard to the Executive Council the 
statutory limit (six) concerning the number of members 
has been removed, as well as the old distinction between 
extraordinary and ordinary members. Certain changes 
are practically binding though not statutory—India’s 
fiscal autonomy and three Indian members in the 
Executive Council. 

Th« See*«- Part III of the Act relates to the Secretary of State 

t*ry ot ^ c 0lX ncil. His salary and the expenses of his 

hi* Council department should be paid out of, not Indian revenues as 
; before, but out of British revenues. The number of 
Councillors should be betwegn eight and twelve, holding 
office for five years. Further, the: office' of the High 
Commissioner for India was created to perform the 
agency functions, while the Secretary of State-in-Council 
should be confined to administrative supervision and 
control. Part IV provides for the civil services and 
for the constitution of a Public Service Commission 
for recruitment to the public services. According to 
Part V, “at the expiration of ten years after the passing 
of this Act,” a- commission should be appointed to 
enquire into the working of the constitution esta¬ 
blished by the Act and to report whether responsible 
government should be extended or abridged. The King- 
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iws Proclamation of December, 1919, says : “The 
„ J&v’hich has now become law entmsts elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the people with a definite share in the 
government and points the way to full responsible 
government hereafter.” 1 The new constitution was 
inaugurated in February, 1921, by H. R. H. the Duke of 
Connaught. Thus the Viceroyalty of Chelmsford wit¬ 
nessed all the stages in the making of that constitution 
from the August Declaration of 1917. 
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SECTION XLI 

THE PROTECTED PRINCES, RUSSIAN MENACE, 
FRONTIER POLICY, ADMINISTRATION AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

The Protected Princes. We saw the operation of 
the policy of “ Subordinate Union and Co-operation ” 
before the war of 1914, subsequent to which the tendency 
has been to enlarge and strengthen that policy by giving 
“ greater reality to the consciousness of common 
interests.”* Along with British India the protected 
States have been represented “in the wider councils of the 
empire.” In order to bring them into closer contact with 
one another and with the paramount power, the Narendra 
Mandal , or Chamber of Princes, was inaugurated in 
February, 1921, by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, Its 
origin is traceable to the “Mont ford” Report, and it is a 
consultative body with regard to the relations of the 
princes with the paramount power* Its proceedings were 
confidential till 1929. 

Russian Menace. The Russian menace almost 
vanished from 1914 to 1917 on account of Russia being 
one of the allied States in the war against the Central 
Powers. But the establishment of the Soy let Govern¬ 
ment worsened Anglo-Russian relations, and in 1920 the 
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Keith, op. eft., II, p. 328, 2 The Montagu-Chehnsford Report, 
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flowing declaration was made by Lenin at M< 
England is our greatest enemy in the wo-:!d 
imperialism is a pest which spreads everywhere. Ou. 
task is to root out the British imperialistic spirit m 
Turkey, in Persia, and in Asia generally. In India we 
must strike them hardest. The road to London is 
through Kabul and India.” 

Frontier Policy. The third Afghan war brought 
about the recrudescence of frontier troubles, and the 
need for a new policy was stressed by Chelmsford in 
1920. In March, 1923, (Sir) Denys Bray, the Foreign 
Secretary, explained the policy as finally shaped, in the 
Legislative Assembly: “ The policy which the ( >ov'ern- 
ment of India are determined to pursue is that of 
bringing the Mahsud country, the strategic heart of 
Waziristan, under control. Military occupation is for 
financial reasons beyond the resources of India. The 
inaccessibility of the country must be broken down. In 
fliA-*wnnrt. flip Hovernment’s noiiev 
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the'wider sense of the Avord, the Government’s policy is a 
forward policy in that it is a policy of progress, a big step 
forward on the long and laborious toad tow aids the 
pacification through civilisation of the most backward and 
inaccessible and therefore the most truculent and aggres¬ 
sive of all tribes bn India’s border.” Thus was adopted 
•a policy intermediate between the forward and 
“‘backward” (“ close border ”) policies, or a semi-forward 
policy. 

Administration. The Indian Industrial Commis¬ 
sion (.1916-8), under Sir Thomas Holland, emphasised 
the need for the government’s active role in speeding 
up industrial progress, but its recommendations, though 
accepted by the Government of India, could not for 
various reasons be satisfactorily carried out. In May, 
1918, the Government of India issued a comprehensive 
Resolution on Local Self-Government, a subject expa¬ 
tiated upon in the “ Montford ” Report because of its baric 
importance in the contemplated scheme of responsible 
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Jipt. In December, 1920, another Resolution? 
V ,v Government of India partially conceded the 

Ittenal demand for simultaneous competitive examination 
in India and England for the I.C.S., and further provided 
for nominations to it in order to secure communal 
representation, etc. In accordance with the recommen¬ 
dations of the Committee (1919) for stabilising exchange, 
the new rate of one rupee =*2 sh. was given effect to in 
1920, but it produced disastrous effects and promoted 



serious fluctuations in exchange. Consequently a Royal ■ 
Commission on Indian Finance apd Currency under 
Hilton Young was appointed in 1925. 

Universities. We saw the foundation in 1857 of 
Universities at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. Between 
that date and 1915 ofily two additions were made—the 
Panjab _ and .Allahabad Universities in 1882 and 1 887 
respectively. But between 1916 and 1929 thirteen 
Universities came into existence: at Benares—The Hindu 
University—and Mysore (1916); Patna (1917); Haidara- 
bad—The Osmania University —(1918); and Aligarh — 
The Muslim University— , Rangoon and Lucknow (1920). 
The Calcutta University Commission (1917-9) presided 
over by Sir Michael Sadler made recommehdations for 
the reorganisation of that University and favoured the 
unitary, teaching type of Universities, the first-fruits of 
its labours being the establishment of a unitary University 
at Dacca in 1921. That Commission’s report has stimu¬ 
lated educational reconstruction in other provinces as 
well as in the older Universities. 
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SECTION XLII 

READING (1921 6) AND THE MOPLAH 
REBELLION (1921-2) 

Lord Reading. Rufus Daniel Isaacs, born in I860, 
became Baron in 1914 and Marquis in 1926. He was a 
Liberal M. P. for Reading from 1904 to 1913 and Lord 
Chief Justice from 1913 to 1921. He came to India as 
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Afiberoy in April, 1921, and returned home in April! 
was Foreign Secretary in 1931, and died in 193, c 

The Moplah Rebellion (1921-2). We have seen 
two series of Moplah outbreaks in the last century. 1 he 
greatest rebellion was that which began in August, 1921, 
by an attack on the police who had arrested some Moplah 
criminals at Tirurangadi (South Malabar Dt.); it was to 
some extent inlluenced by the Khilafat agitation in India, 
though the previous revolts had broken out without such 
a stimulus. The rebels belonged to the Ernad and 
Waluvanad Taluks of Malabar, and in a few days esta¬ 
blished their authority in three taluks ; they killed a few 
Europeans and inflicted terrible sufferings on the Hindus 
—plunder, desecration of temples, violation ot women, 
forcible conferment of the external honour of Islam, 
murder, etc. Martial law was proclaimed. Several 
engagements took place with the rebels, who finally 
resorted to guerilla tactics, but were overthrown. In 
November, 97 Moplah prisoners were sent in a luggage 
van to Coimbatore, but owing to lack of sufficient ventila¬ 
tion seventy of them died of suffocation. It is said that 
on the way the police sergeant, Andrew's, who was in 
charge of them, did nothing, though he had been told that 
they were dying. He was tried at Coimbatore but 
The Train acquitted (December, 1922). The Moplah Train Tragedy 
Tragedy and the strong support of Europeans to Andrews gene¬ 
rated racial ill will. An American critic observes: “K 
this trial was fair and impartial and if Andrews’ only 
offense was an error of judgment, then it is time to 
rehabilitate the character of Siraj-ud-daula. There is no 
reason to suppose that he intended his prisoners to die 
of suffocation.” 1 Martial law prevailed in the rebel area 
till almost the close of February, 1922. 


VV. R. Smith, op. cit., p. 31S, 
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The Protected States. The dealings of Reading 
with the Maharajas of Nabba (1925) and Indore (1926) 
for their serious misbehaviour exhibit the paramount 
power’s right to interfere in the internal affairs of Indian 
States. In connection with the rendition of Berar demand¬ 
ed by the Nizam, he claimed freedom in his internal 
affairs, as well as equality with the British Government, 
and questioned its right to decide disputes between him 
and the Government of India. But Reading rejected Reading’* 
those contentions and laid down the following dictum in E>ictu * u 
March, 1926: The sovereignty of the British Crown is 
supreme in India, and therefore no ruler of an Indian 
State can justifiably claim to negotiate with the British 

Government on an equal footing.The right of the 

British Government to intervene in the internal affairs of 
Indian States is another instance of the consequences in¬ 
volved in the supremacy of the British Crown.” 

The New Constitution and NonCo-operation. 

When the reformed constitution began to function, the 
Non-Co-Operation movement headed by Gandhi was in full 
swing with the backing of the Congress and the Muslim 
League ; so also was the Khilafat agitation. In 1921 the 
visit to India of the Prince of Wales was boycotted, and 
casualties resulted from the Bombay riots. In February, 

1922, 21 policemen were murdered at Chauri Chaura 
(U. P.). In August the British Premier, Lloyd George, 
referred in the House of Commons to the Indian reforms 
as an experiment, and described the British element in the 
Indian Civil Service as “ the steel frame ” of the adminis- steel 
tration, eternally indispensable to India. It was appre- Frame 
hended that the Prime Minister’s speech would retard 
Indianisation in opposition to the declared policy of 
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Jkrliament, but the Lee Commission (1923-4) 

Public Services made, liberal.recommendations, 

were accepted in the main by the Government of India. In 
September, 1922, consequent on the abolition of the Press 
Act of 1910 and other repressive laws, a Government bill to 
protect Indian princes from newspaper attacks was introduc¬ 
ed but opposed'By the Assembly, and the Viceroy for the 
first time used his power of, certification. In 1923 the 
salt tax was doubled, again with the aid of the certifying 
power. In the following year, the Svarajist party entered 
the Legislature, and the Finance Bill hao to be certified. 
In the same year (1924), the Turkish Assembly abolished 
the Khalif’s office, and the Indian Khilafat movement 
lost its raison d'etre. The Legislative Assembly demanded 
(1924; a constitution on the basis of Dominion Home 
Rule. The Muddiman Committee, consisting of three 
Britishers and six Indians, enquired into the working of 
the reforms, and the Minority Report (1923) of four 
Indian members condemned Dyarc hy as unworkable. 

The Tariff Board (1923). The Fiscal Commission 
(1921-2), presided over by Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla, 
recommended discriminate protection and the establish¬ 
ment of a Tariff Board to consider whether protection is 
to be granted to a particular industry claiming it, and 
disapproved of the cotton excise duty. The Board was 
constituted in 1923, and on its recommendation, the Steel 


Industry (Protection) Act .was passed in 1924, and the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company enjoyed protection for three 
years (1924-7). The Tariff Board is an ad hoc body 
coming into existence whenever there is any need for it. 

Tha Cotton The C y tton exc i se duty was suspended in December, 1923, 
Duty 6 and abolished in March, 1926. Thus a long-standing 
Indian grievance was removed. 

Universities . UDiversities were established at Dacca 
in 1921; Delhi yl922): and Nagpur (1923). The InfertJni- 
versity Board came into existence in 1925, and one of its 
functions is to promote co-ordination of University activities. 
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/IRWIN (1926-31) AND SOOTH AFRICA AND 
AFGHANISTAN 


Lord Irwin. Edward Frederick Lindley Wood, 
grandson of Sir Charles Wood (author of the Educational 
Despatch of 1854 and first Viscount Halifax), was born 
in 1881. He was Parliamentary Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies (1921-2), President of the Board of Education 
(1922-4), and Minister of Agriculture (1924-5). He came 
to India as Viceroy in April, 1926, and had been created 
Baron Irwin in 1925. On the death of his father in 1934, 
he became the third Viscount Halifax. The new Viceroy's 
accomplishments were scholarly and his sentiments truly 
Christian. Though a member of the British Conserva¬ 
tive Party, he proved himself a remarkably enlightened 
Vicero} r in sympathy with Indian political aspirations. 
The Labour Ministry (1929-31) and the National Ministry 
(1^31-5) were both presided over by Ramsay Macdonald. 

South Africa. The Imperial Conference of 1921 
passed a resolution in favour of the recognition of the 
right of Indians to citizenship in the Dominions, but the 
South African Union would not accept that resolution. 
Between 1922 and 1925 anti-Indian laws were passed in 
South Africa, but finally in 1927 was made the Hertzog- 
Habibullah, or the Cape Town, Agreement. In that 
\ ear the first Indian Agent-General in South Africa was 
appointed. 

Afghanistan. After the third Afghan war (1919), 
Amanuilah’s attempt to introduce reforms on Western 
lines made him unpopular among his subjects and obliged 
him to withdraw from Kabul to Kandahar in January, 
1929, and abdicate in the following May. Political chaos 
in Afghanistan facilitated the meteoric rise of Bacha-i- 
SAkao, “the water-carrier's son,'’ 1 who superseded the 


1 Sir George Macmunn, Afghan istan from Darius to Amatiullah 
(1029). y> iv. 
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the latter had ruled for five days, 
year, General Nadir Khan of royal extraction triumphed 
over the usurper, who was executed. The Government 
of India did not interfere in the civil war, but saw to the 
safety of its subjects in Afghanistan. The new Amu, 
Nadir Shah, ruled successfully and maintained good rela¬ 
tions with the Anglo-Indian Government. On his murder, 
his son Muhammad Zahir, aged 19, ascev led the throne 
in 1933, without the usual war of succession. The 
frontier tribes continued to give trouble to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, particularly in 1925 and 1930-1. 


SECTION XLV 

THE BUTLER COMMITTEE, DOMINION STATUS AND 
INDIA’S CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEM 

The Butler Committee (1927-9). In 1927 was 
appointed a committee consisting of Sir Harcourt Butler 
(Governor of Burma) and two others to examine the 
relations between the paramount power and the Indian 
States with reference to the existing treaties, sanads, 
etc'., and the financial and economic relations between 
the latter and British India. The report, published in 
1929, emphasises the paramountcy of the paramount 
power and concedes to the States that they shall “ not 
be transferred without their own agreement to a relation¬ 
ship with a new government in British India responsible 
to an Indian legislature.” 


Dominion Status. Representative government 
developed in the British colonies in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, but the principle of responsible government 
was first laid down byJUod Durh am j n his Report (1839) 
on Canada, and later embodied in the Canadian (1867), 
Australian (1900), South African (1909) and Irish Free 
State (1922) Constitutions. Colonial conferences were 
held from 1887 to discuss plans of co-operation between 
England and the self-governing colonies. On the 
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met in 1911), and decided upon the Self- 
governing colonies being styled Dominions. In 1917 
was recognised the right of the Dominions and India to 
an adequate voice in imperial foreign relations. In 1925 
the Dominions Office was set up, separate from the 
Colonial Office. The Imperial Conference of 1926 
referred the question of Dominion Status to a special 
committee presided over by Lord Balfour, and the 
following resolution (Balfour Declaration) was accepted 
by the Conference: “ They (Great Britain and the 
Dominions) are autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate 
one to another in any respect of their domestic or 
external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” The Statute of 
Westminster, 1931, giving effect to the recommendations 
of the Imperial Conferences of 1926 and 1930, enume¬ 
rates the Dominions as follows : Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, the Irish Free State and New¬ 
foundland. 
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India’s Constitutional Problem. The consti¬ 
tutional status of India had already come to the front, and 
Reading and Sir Malcolm Hailey (Governor of the Panjab, 

1924-8) had differentiated the responsible government 
promised to India in 1917 from Dominion Status. But 
Irwin thought differently and was in sympathy with the 
Indian nationalist view identifying the two. According 
to the Government of India Act, 1919, the Statutory 
Commission could be appointed only in 1929, but that TJie Sixuo 
Act was amended, and the Simon Commission, consti- Commis. 
tuted in November, 1927, consisted of seven British SJOr * 
M. P.’s—three Conservatives, two Liberals, and two 
members belonging to the Labour Party. The exclusion 
of Indian representatives was deeply resented in this 
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country, and the commission paid two visits to 
February-March, 1928, and October 1928-Apnl, 

Lord Birkenhead, Secretary of State for India (1 >24-8), 
had thrown out a challenge to Indian leaders to produce 
a constitution acceptable to the people. The Madras 
Congress of 1927 resolved not only to boycott the 
commission but also itself to draft a constitution for 
India, and adopted independence as India’s political 
objective. A committee under the chairmanship of 
Motilal JNehru prepared what is called the Nehjpi 
if'enort, based on Dominion Status (August, 1928). In 
that year the Congress resolved to accept Dominion 
Status if it were granted within one year. Irwin went 
borne in 1929 and consulted the Premier, Ramsay 
Macdonald. Returning to India, he made the Declaration 
on Dominion Status on October 31, 1929: “lam 
authorised on behalf of His Majesty’s Government to 
state clearly that in their, judgment it is implicit in the 
Declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of India’s 
constitutional progress, as there contemplated, is the 
attainment of Dominion Status.” He further announced 
the decision of the British Cabinet to summon a Round 
Table Conference after the publication of the report of 
the Simon Commission. But the Congress emphasised 
that such a conference should proceed on the basis of 
Dominion. Status—a position not acceptable to the 
Viceroy. Consequently the Lahore Congress of 1929, 
presided over by Jawaharlal Nehru (son of Motilal 
Nehru), passed a resolution declaring Purna Svaraj or 
complete independence as India’s political goal, and 
declined tu participate in the Round Table Conference. 
In April, 1930, Gandhi started civil disobedience, and 
the Government followed a repressive policy. The Simon 
Report, published in May, 1930, recommended the 
scrapping of Dyarchy and the introduction of practically 
full'responsTBlcf government in the provinces, while at the 
centre responsibility was not contemplated. Such a 
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Vas strongly condemned by Indians including the 

_ 3®** 1 be attempt to secure Congress participation 

in the Round Table Conference failed, and its first session 
■was held in London during November, 1930-January, The Roun 
3 931. The princes’support to federation coupled with ,, T t hle 
responsibility at the centre settled the problem of a Confetenc 
federal constitution, the recommendation of which was 
beyond the purview of the Simon Commission, and the 
British Government accepted the principle of responsi¬ 
bility in the federal government. The Irwin-Gandhi J TWin V 
Agreement of March, 1931, resulted in the suspension of Agreement 
civd disobedience and in Gandhi’s participation, as the 
sole representative of the Congress, in the second session 
of the Round Table Conference—September-December, 

19.'>!.^ Shortly after the conclusion of that Agreement, 

Irwin’s Viceroyalty had come to a close (April, 1931). 


SECTION XLVl 

THE SARDA ACT, ECONOMIC PROGRESS 
AND UNIVERSITIES 

The Sarda Act, 1929. The Child Marriage 
Restraint Act, 1929, popularly called the “ Sarda Act ” 
after, its authoi, Marbilas Sarda, fixes the minimum 
marriageable ages of boys and girls at 18 and 14 years Children 
respectively, treats persons under those ages as children, Defineci 
makes child marriages criminal, and punishes the follow¬ 
ing with simple imprisonment up to one month, fine up 
to Rs. 1000, or both : bridegrooms above 18, parents or 
guardians, and priests officiating at such marriages, but 
female patents or guardians are exempted from imprison¬ 
ment. In such cases only Presidency and District 
Magistrates have jurisdiction when complaints are lodged 
before them within one year of the celebration of such 
marriages, and complainants are obliged to give mone¬ 
tary security with a view to prevent harassing prosecu¬ 
tions. 
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Economic Progress. The Hilton Young C«r^r^si 
sion (1925-6) recommended the stabilisation of the rupee 
in relation to gold at 1 sh. 6 ds„ and the creation of a 
Reserve Bank in India. Sir Purshotar idas Thakurdas 
dissented from the majority view regarding the new ratio. 
The bill to give effect to it was strongly opposed in the 
Legislative Assembly by the advocates of the traditional 
ratio of 1 sh. 4 ds., but the Government won by a smalt 
majority in the Assembly, while the Council of State 
supported the bill, which consequently became law. The 
great Economic Depression of 1929 intensified in 1931, 
and the Government effected retrenchment, introduced a 
maximum cut of 10 per cent in the salaries of its 
servants, increased the Income Tax, and imposed fresh 
Luxation—25 per cent surcharge on most of the existing 
taxes. The Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture— 
the Linlithgow Commission (1926-8)—stressed agricul- 
tural research and marketing, and the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research was constituted in 1929. 
According to the recommendation of the Tariff Board 
(1927), protection was given to the cotton-mill industry 
against Japan and China. Two remarkable feats of 
irrigation engineering in the Bombay Presidency—the 
Wilson Dam at Bhandardara and the Lloyd Dam at 
Bhatgar—were opened in 1926 and 1928 respectively. 
In the latter year was also opened the Sarda Canal to 
improve the irrigation facilities of Oudb. Increasing 
attention to roads was shown in the introduction of the 
Road Fund in 1929, on the recommendation of a 
committee which examined the development of road 
communication consequent on increased motor traffic. 


Universities. The Andhra University came into 
A existence at Waltair in 1926T the Agra . University in 
Fctr.dei's 1927. and the Annamalai University at Annamalainaj, tr 
University (South Arcot Dt., Madras) in 1929, the last being the 
only unitary University in South India and the onU 
Founder’s University in India. The Auxiliary Education 
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ttee of the Simon Commission was appointed in 
under the chairmanship of Sir Philip Hartog, and 
_ it survey of Indian education was published in the 
following year. 
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SECTION XLVII 


WILLINGDOM (1931-6) AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
INCUBATION 


Lord Willingdon. Freeman Freeman-Thomas, 
born in 1866, was M. P. from 1900 to 1910. In the 
latter year he became Baron. He was Governor of 
Bombay (1913-9) and of Madras (1919-24). In 1924 he 
became \ iscount, and was Governor-General of Canada 
from 1926 to 1931. As Earl of Wiliingdon in 1931 he 
catne to India and assumed the Viceroyalty in April, and 
five years later became Marquis; be died in 1941. 

Census of 1931. The population of India increas- Population 
ed from nearly 254 millions in 1881 to about 287 in 1891, of India 
about 291 m 1901, about 315 in 1911, nearly 319in 1921, 
ana nearly 353 in 1931, the increase in the last case being 
about 10 per cent. 

Constitutional Incubation. Nothing came out of 
Gandhi’s visit to England as the Indian members of the 
second session of the Round X a b* e Conference (Septem- The Hounc 
ei-December, 1931) did not agree on the communal n 
question. But the British Government proceeded with * n erenco 
the constitutional problem, and the Franchise and Finance 
Committees, appointed towards the close of 1931, reported 
by the end of July, 1932. In the meantime Willingdon 
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a . ^augurated a repressive policy consequent on the 
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revival of end disobedience; Gandhi had been arrested 
and the Congress activities penalised ; in 1934 however 
civil disobedience was withdrawn, and Gandhi formally 
retired from the Congress. In August 1932, the communal 
awgird was announced by the British Government, but 
modified by the Poona Pact (September, 193?) abolishing 
t e separate electorate for the Depressed Classes, for whom 
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.^eats were to be reserved in the general elector 
modification achieved by Gandhi’s resolve to “fast 
death.’’ The third session of the Round Table Conference 
The Whit© was held during NoVembet-December, 1932, without the 
Paper co-operation of the Congress. On the basis of the agreement 
so far reached, the British Government issued its Propo¬ 
sals for Indi&n Constitutional Reform (** the White 
Paper ”) in March, 1933. Opposition to it emanated from 
Winston Churchill and a few others. In the same year 
was appointed the Joint Select Committee of Parliament, 
consisting of 16 members from each House, under the 
chairmanship of the Marquis of Linlithgow. Its report 
was published in November, 1934, and the Government of 
India Bill, introduced in the House of Commons in Febru¬ 
ary, 1935, obtained the King’s assent in August, 1935. 

SECTION XLVIII 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT, 1935 AND 
THE FEDERAL SOLUTION 

Character of the Federation. The Act of 1935 
provides for a federal government—a rigid constitution, 
division of powers between federal and provincial autho¬ 
rities, and a federal court. Though modelled on the 
constitutions of Canada and Australia, there are depar¬ 
tures from general federal practice because, it is said, of 
the special conditions obtaining in this country. Unlike 
the Canadian Provinces and the Australian States, our 
provinces have been non-self-goyeruing, and their status 
will be improved byTederafioh, though they will lose some 
of their functions and powers. Fur ther, the Indian States 
(Princely or “Indian” India) have to part with a portion 
of their old authority. Still the proposed federation of 
our provinces and States favours some constitutional 
abnormalities. Though the federal authority is to exer¬ 
cise the same control over all the provinces, its control 
over the States is not uniform. A number of federal 
legislative powers are inapplicable to them except with 
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Similarly, the federal executive authority 
. jiform in the provinces, but may vary4.roni State 
tb State. Moreover, adhesion to federation is voluntary 
only in"'the case of the States, Above all, they are in¬ 
numerable (562 in number), and their governments range 
from absolute to representative government, and only 
very recently was Dyarchy introduced into a State 
of South India. Though their area is about 45 per 
cent of the area of India, their population is about 22$ per 
cent of the population of India, according to the census 
of 1931. Only the following 13 States have each a 
population of one million and above: Haidarabad, 14.4: 
Mysore, 6*3; Travancore, 5*0; Kashmir, 3*6; Gwalior, 
3.5 ; Jaipur, 2.6; Baroda, 2.4 ; Jodhpur, 2.1; Patiala, 1.6 ; 
Rewah (Central India), 1.5; Udaipur, 1.5; Indore, 1.3; 
and Cochin, 1.2. Only 15 States have each a population 
of less than a million and above half a million. As 
regards division of powers, though the Act gives Federal 
and Provincial legislative lists, the Governor-General is 
entrusted with the power of assigning items not distri¬ 
buted by the Act. Whereas in Canada and Australia, 
Governors and Governors-General function like constitu¬ 
tional monarchs, our Governors are controlled by our 
Governor-General in certain matters of individual judg¬ 
ment, and the latter is suboidinate to the Secretary of 
State in such matters. Since Canada and Australia are 
Dominions, their constitutions cannot be changed with¬ 
out their consent, but according to the Act of 1935, the 
federal executive is to be responsible tO:i'thjy; :lef!§&tu» e 
only partially, as defence and foreign policy are reserved 
subjects, and the British Parliament emphasises its right 
to legislate for India without her consent. Though the 
Act of 1919 is superseded by that of 1935, the preamble 
to the former is unrepealed,—“ the preservation of the 
smile of the Cheshire cat after its disappearance,” 1 —and 
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the latter says nothing about Dominion Status, 
judicial side, our High Courts and Federal Court cdi 
with constitutional questions, but the final arbiter of the 
constitution is the Privy, Council. These constitutional 
abnormalities will make the working of federal responsible 
government exceedingly difficult. 1 

Provinces and States. The federal units are 
eleven Governor's provinces (Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
U. P., Panjab, Bihar, C.P., Assam, N.W.F.P., Orissa and 
Sindh; the Governors of the first four provinces have 
each a salary of Rs* 120,000 a year, fifth and sixth. 
Rs. 100,000, seventh, Rs. 72,000, and eighth to eleventh, 
Rs. 66,000), six Chief Comissioner’s provinces (British 
Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Mervyara, Coorg, the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands and Panth Piploda, the last being 
in Malwa, Central India), and Federated States or Indian 
States joining the federation voluntarily, the condition 
precedent to federation being the accession to it oi princes 
entitled to half the number of State's seats (52) in the 
Council of State and with subjects numbering half the 
population of the States (39,490,956). The Instrument 
of Accession is to indicate federal powers, legislative, etc., 
in the States, and during the first twenty years the federal 
legislature has no power over the accession of States. A 
subsequent Instrument of Accession may enlarge but not 
diminish the power conceded to the federation by the first 
Instrument. The King - Emperor's discretionary power 
to accept or reject any Instrument js , absolute. Lastly, a 
State not joining the federation will not be affected by the 
federation, but will continue to be subject to the Crown. 

The Governor-General and the Federal Ministry. 
Federal subjects are to be administered by a Council of 
not more than ten ministers, and reserved subjects 
(defence, foreign relations, ecclesiastical affairs, etc.), by 
not more than three counsellors responsible to the Gover- 


1 Ibid., pp. 319-22. 
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^bret>eral alone. His salary is Rs. 250,800 a year.^ 

£yefi'"ip''connection with federal subjects, he is to exercise 
individual judgment in' the following cases : —peace 
and order, financial stability of the federation, minorities, 
public servants, imports from England and Burma, rights 
and dignity of, princes, etc. These special responsibi¬ 
lities, if not properly interpreted, may further restrict the 
partial responsibility granted to the legislature, though 
the Instructions to the Governor-General emphasise the 
collective responsibility of the federal cabinet. The 
salaries of federal Ministers are to befi xed by the Governor- 
General or the legislature, but should not be diminished 
while in office. Ministerial advice is to be accepted by 
the Governor-General except in the case of his special res¬ 
ponsibility., As regards reserved subjects, the counsellors 
are responsible.to the Governor-General, who appoints 
them. Still joint consultations with Ministers are recom¬ 
mended, especially in defence questions. Section 45 of 
the Act provides for the " Governor-General ’s assumption Section < 
of the government by proclamation in case of any consti¬ 
tutional break-down, and for the continuance of such a 
regime for more than six months with Parliament’s 
approval, subject to a maximum of three years. To sum 
up Dyarchy, though condemned by the Simon Commis¬ 
sion with reference to the provinces, is to be enthroned 
at the centre, and the composition of the federal legisla¬ 
ture will increase its defects. Moreover, the federal 
ministry will have control only over Jess than 20^per cent 
of the federal expenditure. 


The Council of State. The Council of State, 
composed oil56 members representing the provinces and 
up to 104 for the States, is to sit permanently, one-third 
of the members retiring every three years. AH the 
members for British India, excepting six nominated by 
the Governor-General on behalf of the Scheduled Castes 
(Depressed Classes), women and minority communities, 
are to be elected: 75, General; 6, Scheduled Castes; 4, 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATURE , 

Sikhs; 49, Muslims ; and 6, women—total 140, er 
directly—; 7, Europeans; 2, Indian Christians; anfc 
^Anglo-Indian—total 10, elected indirectly. These 150 
seats are to be distributed among the provinces as 
follows: Madras, Bengal and If. P,, 20 each; Bombay, 
Panjab, and Bihar, 16 each; C.P., 8; 5 for each of the 
other 4 Governor’s provinces; and one for each of the 
first four of the Chief Commissioner’s provinces. The 
maximum of 104 seats for the States are assigned as 
follows; 5 to Haidar a bad; 3 each to Mysore, Kashmir, 
Gwalior and Baroda; 2 each to Travancore and Cochin ; 
one to Pndukkottai, Banganapalle and Sandur; etc., on 
the basis of the dynastic salute. In the case of the. 
smaller States, their representatives are to be chosen 
jointly or in rotation, and all the State members are to 
be nominated by the princes. 

The Federal Assembly. The Federal Assembly 
sitting for five years is to consist of 250 and up to 125 
members for the provinces and the States respectively. 
The representatives of British India are to be indirectly 
elected by the single transferable vote by the Hindu, 
Muslim and other members of the provincial Assemblies, 
and the seats are allocated as follows: General, 105 
including 19 seats for the Scheduled Castes; Sikhs, 6; 
Muslims, 82; Anglo-Indians, 4; Europeans, 8; Indian 
Christians, 8; Commerce and Industry, 11 ; landholders, 
7; labour, 10; and women, 9. According to provinces, 
they are distributed as follows: Madras, Bengal and 
U. P., 37 each; Bombay, Pan jab and Bihar, 30 each; 
CP., 15; Assam, 10; etc. The representatives of the 
States, on the basis of one member for about a million of 
the population, are assigned as follows: Haidarabad, 16 ; 
Mysore, 7; Travancore, 5 ; Kashmir and Gwalior, 4 
each; Baroda, 3; Cochin, 1; etc. The members should 
be at least 30 years of age for the Council of State and 
25 for the Assembly, except in the case of a prince, and 
their salary is to be fixed by the federal legislature. 
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lativ* Procedure. A bill to become law 
•vz*' P asse< ^ by both chambers, and may originate 
in either house except a bill relating to finance. The 
deadlock provision is voting at the Governor-General’s 
discretion at a joint sitting, in which a majority is to 
decide. A bill passed by both houses must receive the 
assent of the Governor-General, who may return it- for 
reconsideration. But the following questions cannot be 
discussed by the legislature without his permission:— 
foreign relations, personal conduct of pejnees, etc. 
Moreover, the Governor-General may stop the discussion 
of any bill if he thinks that it would affect peace and 
order. As regards finance bills, the non-votable items 
are defence, foreign and ecclesiastical affairs, salaries of 
the Governor-General, Ministers, Federal Judges, etc.-— 
about 80 per cent of the budget, but they may be 
discussed except the Cover nor-General’s salary and 
expenditure regarding the States. Therefore the legis- 
lative control oi finance extends only to nearly 20 per 
cent of the budget. 

Provinces and Responsible Government. The 

position of the Governor is analogous to that of the 
Governor-General, and both have special responsibilities 
though not to the same extent. The Governor has 
special powers in relation to peace and order, but in other 
cases he is advised by the Council of Ministers. Accord¬ 
ing to Section 93, he can, like the Governor-General and 
with his assent, rule by proclamation (with Parliament’s 
approval for a maximum period of three years), when the 
constitution does not function normally. As the sphere 
of ministerial control is extensive in the provinces, there 
is eVury likelihood of responsible government working 
well if a stable majority is obtained in the legislature. 
The bicameral provinces are Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
U. P., Bihar and Assam, and unicameralism prevails in 
the other five Governor’s provinces. This partial adoption 
of bicameralism is intended to placate conservative 
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nfiment, an there are no State interests 
n the provinces. 

The Legislative Council. Like the Council of 
State, the Legislative Council sits permanently, one-third 
of the members retiring every three years. In Bengal, of 
the 65 seats, 8 are to be tilled by the Governor’s nomi¬ 
nation in the interests of Depressed Classes and women ; 
10, General; 17, Muslim ; 3, European; and 27 selected 
by the provincial Assembly. This principle of co-optation 
2o-opt£ticm applies also to Bihar, where out of 30 members, 1? are 
selected by the Legislative Assembly. The total number 
of members for Bombay is 30; U.P., 60 : and Assam, 22. 
For Madras the number is 56 : General, 35 ; Muslim, 7 ; 
European, 1; Indian Christian, 3; and 10 nominated by 
the Governor. 

The Legislative Assembly. The normal duration 
of the Legislative Assembly is five years, and it is 
cfom posed of 250 members in Bengal; 228, U.P. ;~215, 
Madras; 175, Bombay and Panjab; 152, Bihar; 112, 
C.P.; 108, Assam ; 60, Sindh and Orissa ; and 50, 
N. W. F. P. The 215 Madras seats are distributed as 
follows :— General (including Scheduled Castes, 30), 146 ; 
backward areas and tribes, 1 ; Muslims, 28 ; Anglo- 
Indians, 2 ; Europeans, 3; Indian Christians, 8 ; Commerce 
and Industry, 6 ; Landowners, 6; Universities, 1 ; 
Labour, 6; and women, 8 (General, 6 ; Muslim, 1; 
ogisUtwe Indian Christian, 1). The legislative procedure is mostly 
on federal lines —joint sitting for resolving deadlocks. 
Governor’s assent to bills, etc. Though there are a few 
non-votable items such as the Govern pr’s salary, and 
though the Governor can insist upon funds for the 
discharge of his special responsibility, the principle of 
responsible government is substantially conceded. The 
members are to be paid according to statute. 

Franchise. As the Federal Assembly is indirectly 
elected, the question of franchise does not arise in its 
case* As regards the Council of State, there is approxi- 
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gn the franchise for the Legislative Councils. In W 



Ive 


pov.i|/ces there is no universal suffrage, the primary sal 
llft^Srfion being that of propertythere is further the 
educational qualification. On the whole, there is a male 
electorate of 29 mill io ns and a female electorate of 6 
millions—14 per cent "of the population as against the 
3 per cent (7 million men and 315,000 women) enfran- 
ebbed under the constitution of 1919. 

Division of Powers. There are three lists : fede¬ 
ral, provincial and concurrent. The first list contains 
3$ items :—Military, Naval'and Air Forces; External and 
Ecclesiastical Affairs; Currency; Posts and Telegraphs; 

Benares and Aligarh Universities; Surveys of. India; 

Census; Major Railways; Regulation of Labou-; Insu¬ 
rance; Income-Tax; etc. There are 54 items in the 
second list:—Peace and Order; Administration of Justice; 

Police and Prisons; Local Government; Public Health ; 

Education ; Agriculture ; Land Revenue ; Forests ; 

Excise: etc 36 items are found in the third list:— 

Criminal Law and Procedure; Civil Procedure; Marriage 
and Divorce; Newspapers; Lunacy ; Factories and Trade 
Unions; Electricity; etc. The enumeration is practi¬ 
cally complete, but cannot be exhaustive in the nature of Kigid Divi 
the case ; it is a successful attempt at. a rigid division of 
powers. The object of the third list is to secure uniformity 
in harmony with international conventions, to guide the 
provinces as in the case of labour legislation, or to deal 
with questions affecting more than one province. In the 
concurrent field, generally a Federal Act will override a 
Provincial Act. The provision regarding residuary power 
(Section 104) is extraordinary, viz., that the Governor- 
General at his discretion may assign to the federation or 
to the province any items not included in the lists. 

The Federal Court. The Federal Court is to 
consist of a Chief Justice of India (his salary being 
Es. 7,000 a month)' and not more than six puisne judges 
(each Rs. 5,500 a month) appointed by the Crown, 
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normally sitting at Delhi, and holding office till 65® 

{ age. It has“ original jurisdiction in federal 
involving the question of legal right, but if a State .were & 
party, the question should relate to the interpretation of 
the Act or of any other important constitutional document. 
In cases of such interpretation appeal lies to the Privy 
Council. The Federal Court has also appellate jurisdic¬ 
tion in some cases from the High Courts of British India 
and State Courts. There is provision for inaugurating 
the Federal Court for British India before the establish¬ 
ment of federation, • : 1 

The Secretary of State lor India. The Council of 
the Secretary of State for India should be abolished, and lie 
is to have a body of Advisers, whose strength is to be 
from 3 to 6 from the advent of federation, and their term 
of office is to be five years. The constitutional changes 
contemplated in the Act of 1935 reduce the authority of 
the Secretary of State. 

Constitutional Amendment, Neither the federal 
nor the provincial legislature is to possess constituent 
powers, A few matters like the number of legislators, 
their qualifications and electoral methods may be changed 
by the King-in-Council. But the Act of 1935 may be 
'ederaiion amended only by Parliament. The additional cost of 
federation is about four crores of rupees. 
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SECTION XLIX 

ECONOMIC PROGRESS AND EDUCATION 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour (1929-31), 
under the chairmanship of J. H. Whitley, made/‘ drastic ” 
Labour recommendations. Among the more important Labour 
agUIation laws may be mentioned the Indian Trade Unions Act of 
1926, the Factory Act of 1934, the Mines Act of 1935, 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923 amended in 
1933 and in the subsequent years, and the Employment 
of Children’s Act, 1938. Labour legislation in India has 
received much stimulus from the International Labour 
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>Geneva. In 1934 the Reserve Bank of India Act 
Agricultural marketing has been improving 
from 1935. The Ottawa agreements of 1932, the com¬ 
mercial treaty with Japan negotiated directly by India 
(1933), and the agreement with the delegation from 
Lancashire (1933) are noteworthy. In 1934 the Royal 
Indian Navy was inaugurated. Lastly may be mentioned 
the completion of the Lloyd (Sukkur) Barrage, Sindh 
(1923-32), “the greatest work of its kind in the world," 
of the Mettur Project, Madras (1925-34), and of the 
Pykara Hydro-Electric Project, Madras (first stage, 1933), 
with subsequent additions and improvements. The first 
stage of the Vizagapatam Harbour started in 1925 was 
completed in 1933. The conquest of Nature (Mt. Everest) 
in 1933 was followed by the exhibition of man’s help¬ 
lessness when in 1934 and 1935 Bihar and Quetta were 
overwhelmed by earthquakes. The Panjab University 
Enquiry Committee (1932-3) emphasised the immensity 
of th \ jurisdiction of that University and the tragedy of 
students unfit for higher education knocking at the doors 
of the University; it recommended the overhauling of the 
Secondary School System so as to turn the attention of 
students to vocational education. 


SECTION L 

UNUTHGOW (1936- ) AND NEW PROVINCES, 
SEPARATION OF BURMA AND ADEN, 

AND SOUTH AFRICA 

Lord Linlithgow, Victor Alexander John Hope 
(b, 1887) succeeded his father (the first Governor-General 
of Australia and the first Marquis of Linlithgow) to the 
Maiquisate in 1908 and served in the war of 1914-8. 
He was appointed chairman of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture in 1926 and of the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee of Parliament on Indian Constitutional Reform in 
1933. He came to India as Wiliingdon’s successor in 
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April, 1936. From 1935 to 1937 Baldwin vva; 

Minister. 

New Provinces. Sindh and Orissa became separate 
provinces on April 1, 192RT. tKeT'former in consequence 
of the demand of the Muslims* who constitute a large 
majority in that province, and the latter in deference to 
the principle of linguistic provinces emphasised by the 
Oriyas whose patriotism had cried for the unification of 
the Oriya speaking people in the territories included in 
Bihar and Orissa, C. P. and Madras. 

Separation of Burma and Aden. Burma was 
separated from India on April 1, 1937. Aden, which had 
been conquered from the Arabs (1839) and administered 
by the Government of India, became a crown colony on 
that date. 

South Africa. Anti-Indian legislation from 1932 
has made the position of Indians in South Africa again 
difficult; there is an attempt to penalise marriages bet¬ 
ween Europeans and. Indians, though the state of 
war from September, 1939, has temporarily eased the 
situation. 

Census of 1941. The separation of Burma from 
the Indian Empire in 1937 reduced its population of near¬ 
ly 353 millions (census of 1931) by nearly 15 millions. 
According to the census of 1941 the population of India 
(excluding Burma) is nearly 389 millions; therefore the 
increase of population during 1931-41 is about 
15 per cent. 
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COLLAPSE AND POLITICAL DISSTDENCE 
AND PAKISTAN PANACEA 

Provincial Autonomy and its Collapse. Provin¬ 
cial autonomy was inaugurated on April 1, 1937 ; on the 
same date the Secretary of State’s Council was abolished. 

The Federal Court came into existence on October 1, The 
1937, with a Chief Justice and two puisne judges. Federal 
Ministries were formed in April in the Panjab, Bengal, Court 

Sindh, Assam and N. W. F. P., but in the other six 
Governor’s provinces with Congress majorities in their 
legislatures, the Governors were required to give assu¬ 
rances that they would not use their special powers if the 
ministers acted constitutionally. The resulting constitu¬ 
tional break-down was averted in a way by the formation 
of interim ministries with the support of minority parties. 

A few months later the Viceroy’s conciliatory statement 
led to the assumption of power by the Congress Party in 
the provincial legislatures. Early in 1938 two crises deve- Crises of 
loped, one in Bihar and U. P. on the question of the 1938 
release of political prisoners, and another in Orissa when 
a subordinate official was appointed Officiating Governor, 
but were tided over, in the latter case by the unusual 
course of cancelling the appointment already made. The 
Congress Government functioned for about two years and 
secured the warm approbation of impartial critics. 

Congress Ministries were established in Assam and N. W. 

F.P. The second great European war broke out in Septem¬ 
ber, 1939, and the question of British war aims in relation 
to Indian self-determination precipitated a conflict of views, 
and the Congress regime in the provinces came to an end. 
Consequently the machinery of responsible government 
i broke down in many of the provinces (November, 193*9), Saction 93 
with the result that Section 93 of the Government of 
India Act 1935, was invoked, and rhe present Adviser’s 







) h PAKISTAN PANACEA 

egime was proclaimed in the provinces that hac 
Sunder Congress Ministries. 

Political Dissidence and Pakistan Panacea. 

The federal part of the new constitution has not yet been 
given effect to, and opposition to it is not confined to the 
Congress. The princes’ attitude towards federation at 
present has given loom for some misgivings. Above ail 
linnah and the All-India Muslim League under Muhammad Ali Jinnah 
0Sk is emphasising the Pakistan panacea, sponsored if oot 
originated 1 by the poet and thinker Sir Muhammad Ikbal. 
It involves the partition of India into Pakistan and 
Hindustan } and the former is to include the Pan jab, the 
N. W. F, P. (or .Afghan Province), Kashmir, Sindh and 
Baluchistan (the letters italicised when read together 
give the" word Pakistan), together containing a Muslim 
population of about 30 millions. Such a proposal lace¬ 
rates the hearts of many who stand for India, one and 
indivisible. The relations between the Congress and 
the Muslim League have no tendency to improve, and 
their differences appear to be sharpening. One noteworthy 
feature of the annual sessions of the Congress from 1936 
is that they have been held in rural areas. There is a 
fundamental difference in India’s attitude towards the 
Viceroy OI | European wars of 1914 and 1939. As regards Dominion 
Dominion Status, the Viceroy made the following statement in 
January, 1940: “ Their (of His Majesty’s Government) 

objective for India is full Dominion Status—Dominion 
Status, too, of the Statute of Westminster variety/” 


Status 


1 F. C. Arora, The New Constitution of India (1939). p. 440. 
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a\ THE TEMPLE ENTRY PROCLAMATION 
. SECTION LII 

HAIDARABAD. TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN 

Haidar?bad. The Berar Agreement of 1936 
reiterates the Nizam’s sovereignty over Berar, which is 
however for administrative purposes to be a part and 
parcel of the Central Provinces and Berar, the sovereign 
leceiving the stipulated rent. The heir apparent to His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam of Haidarabad and Berar is 
entitled Prince of Berar. 

fravancore and Cochin. Travancore has crowned 
herself with glory by the Temple Entry Proclamation of 
November, 1936. Further, November, 1937, witnessed 
another Proclamation regarding the foundation of the 
Travancore University mainly for the prosecution of study 
?nd research in technology without detriment to the 
humanities. Moreover, the rapid administrative progress 
made recently in Travancore is noteworthy. Cochin is 
now under Dyarchy ; other States like Baroda, Gwalior and 
Aundh (Bombay) have ranged themselves on the side of 
constitutional reform. The first three stages of the Cochin 
Harbour were completed in 1936 (starting from 1928), in 
Vkhich year it became a major port ; the works relating 
*.o the fourth stage belong to the past five years. 


SECTION LII! 

THE SARDA ACT AMENDED (1938), 
EDUCATION AND RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

The Sarda Act Amended (1938), etc. The Child 
Marriage Restraint (Amendment) Act of 1938 has 
extended its applicability to all British subjects in any 
part of India (including the States). Further, the courts 
are empowered to issue injunctions (prohibiting marriages 
m violation of the Act), disobedience to which is punish¬ 
able with imprisonment up to three months or fine up tc 
Ffs. 1000 or both, though women are exempted from 
imprisonment. In 1936 the Imperial Institute of Sugar 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Tn^&lb 

System 



Th* 

V^ardhet 

Scheme 


V5sva- 

bharati 


Grefctnes* 

of Tagore 



j ; Technology was established by the Government 
at Cawnpore in accordance with the recommendal 
the Indian Sugar Committee of 1920. The Income-Tax 
(Amendment) Act of 1939 introduced the u slab M system, 
Education. The Travancore University (1937) is 
the 18th institution of its kind in India, excluding 
Burma. The Wardha scheme of primary education, 
sponsored by Gandhi (1938), aims at imparting instruction 
through some craft suited to a locality. Apart from 
attacks on its alleged financial self-sufficiency, its 
fundamental educational method is increasingly appreci¬ 
ated, though its fortunes seem to be dependent on the 
re-establishment of the provincial Congress Ministries. Any 
account of Indian education would be incomplete without 
reference to unofficial institutions like the Indian 
Women’s University, Bomba}’, the Gurukula near 
Hard war, and above all, the Visvabharati or the World- 
University (founded towards the close of 1921—“an 
effort of the noblest vision, a fitting crown to his long 
effort to give India self-respect and mental and spiritual 
autonomy ” !} of Rabindranath Tagore. 

Rabindranath Tagore. Rabindranath Tagore 
(b. 1861-d. 1911), the great poet, dramatist and thinker, 
who immediately after the publication of his Gitanjali 
(1912) became famous in Europe , was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for,,Literature in 1913. He was knighted in 1915, 
but relinquished*’’” his knighthood on account of the 
Amritsar tragedy (1919). He admirably sustained the 
great tradition of his father Debendranath Tagore and 
represented the true wisdom and cosmic thinking of 
Ancient India mated to the dynamic energy and progres^ 
sive spirit of the post-Socratic-Kantian Western World. , 






1 lid ward Thompson. Rabindranath Tagore (19J6), p. 2$0. 
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